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PREFACE 

BY  THE  TRANSLATOR. 


Under  the  influence  of  the  circumstances 
that  have  of  late  given  so  great  an  impulse  to 
trayelling,  the  facility  of  obtaining  information 
concerning  any  country,  as  far  as  it  depends 
upon  books,  may  mostly  be  calculated  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  distance. 

Few  are  now  so  familiar  to  English  readers, 
as  those  which  lie  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
globe ;  and  there  is  sometimes  none  which — 
beyond  the  limits  of  personal  knowledge  or 
that  derived  from  newspapers — it  is  more  diflBi- 
cult  for  us  to  become  acquainted  with,  as 
with  England  itself.  Statistical  Reports,  and 
Blue  Books,  do,  indeed,  contain  in  abundance 
the  materials  of  such  knowledge;  but  few 
readers  have  time  or  patience  for  the  labo- 
rious process  of  sifting  these  dry  heaps,  with 
sufficient  care  to  extract  the  golden  grain. 

For  neighbouring  continental  countries  these 
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resources  are  seldom  at  our  command — ^indeed 
seldom  in  existence;  and  though  it  is  true 
great  numbers  of  our  countrymen  and  country- 
women visit  them»  and  may  be  supposed  to 
judge  for  themselves,  these  tourists  constitute 
after  all  only  a  small  minority  of  the  great 
reading  public.  The  following  Volumes,  there- 
fore, may  perhaps  be  acceptable,  as  the  most 
recent  report  on  the  present  aspect  of  Italy. 
The  Author  visited  the  Italian  cities,  appa- 
rently for  no  other  purpose  than  for  the 
pleasure  these  rambles  afforded  him.  He  is 
wedded  to  no  theory  of  politics  or  art;  en- 
ters into  no  profound  disquisitions,  classical 
or  aesthetic;  he  is  even  amusingly  anxious  to 
disclaim  the  character  of  a  learned  traveller, 
having,  perhaps,  like  most  of  his  educated 
countrymen,  suffered  in  his  youth  from  over- 
doses of  classical  erudition ;  and  in  matters  of 
art  he  claims,  in  the  most  daring  manner,  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  in  opposition  to 
established  critical  canons,  and  at  the  peril  of 
having  his  own  taste  condemned. 

With  respect  to  his  political  opinions,  he 
may  not  perhaps  give  perfect  satisfaction  to 
the  extreme  of  either  of  the  parties  into  which 
public  opinion  in   England  is  divided  on  the 
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Italian  qaestion ;  but  there  are  others  to  whom 
his  impartial  siDcerity  will  fiimish  his  best 
recommendation.  As  a  German,  but  not  a 
subject  of  Austria,  he  stands  in  the  position  of 
an  entirely  unbiassed  witness,  more  obviously 
80  than  it  is  now  easy  for  an  Englishman  to  do, 
and  whatever  suggestions  he  offers  may,  on 
that  account,  deserve  the  more  attention. 

Italy,  at  all  times  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing countries  in  the  world,  is  especially  so  at 
the  present  moment.  Darl^ness  is  around  her 
now  indeed ;  for  the  flush  of  the  glorious  past 
has  &ded  from  her  horizon,  and  the  gleams 
that  appear  in  the  opposite  region  towards  the 
future,  may  be  rather  the  lurid  portents  of 
coming  storms,  than  the  dawning  promise  of  a 
bright  day.  Is  this  beautiful  country,  indeed, 
mouldering  away  to  inevitable  decay,  or  does 
it  contain  within  itself  germs  of  imperishable 
vitality,  which,  long  as  they  have  lain  buried, 
are  yet  destined  to  spring  up  to  new  and  vigor- 
ous life?  Is  the  giant  spiritual  dominion  of 
Rome  really  tottering  to  its  fall,  or  has  it 
(Antaeus-like)  but  gathered  fresh  strength  from 
its  recent  prostration? 

These  are  questions  to  which  the  observa- 
tions of  every  honest  and  intelligent  traveller 
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may  aMst  to  fbmish  an  answer;  and  even 
independently  of  these  considerations,  the  Cities 
of  Italy  are  so  rich  in  objects  of  interest,  that 
it  is  hoped  these  sketches  of  their  present 
aspect  may  not  be  unwelcome. 

PEKCT  SIKNETT. 
London,  February ,  1853. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

OTIS  THS  ST.  GOTTHARDT.  —  SUMMBR  WSATHBR.  —  TRATSLLINO 
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For  eight  days  I  had  not  seen  a  scrap  of  blue 
sky :  rain,  wind,  and  fog,  with  now  and  then  a 
little  thunder  and  lightning,  formed  the  yarie^ 
ties  offered  for  our  choice  during  our  stay  at 
Lucerne — and  all  this  with  a  temperature  that 
made  me  mourn  for  my  well-beloved  German 
stove, — at  the  time  of  year  when  the  cherries 
ought  to  have  been  ripening. 

"To-morrow,"  I  used  to  say  on  every  cold 
rainy  evening,  "  to-morrow,  it  must  be  better." 
But  when  the  morrow  came  it  frowned  at  me 
in  a  way  that  showed  it  did  not  mean  to  be 
dictated  to.     I  really  began  to  doubt  whether, 

VOL.  I.  B 
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on  some  high  political  grounds,  it  had  not  been 
found  expedient  to  abolish  the  sun  altogether, 
and  in  order  to  clear  up  the  doubt,  I  determined 
to  go  and  try  whether  1  could  get  a  peep  at 
him  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains. 

With  a  gloomy  leaden  sky,  and  a  gloomy 
.  leaden  temper,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  fine 
landscape  to  be  found  on  the  face  of  the  earth; 
and,  accordingly,  even  the  Lake  of  the  Four 
Cantons  looked  detestable.  I  turned  for  con- 
solation to  the  faces  of  my  travelling  com- 
panions, but  the  faces  pleased  me  no  better, 
and  I  could  not  venture  to  speak  for  fear  of 
saying  something  brutal.  Here  was  an  Eng- 
lishman, whose  lady-mother  must  certainly  have 
occupied  herself  too  much  with  the  contemplation 
of  a  buU-dog,  and  whose  blunt  snub-nosed  coun- 
tenance contrasted  curiously  with  those  of  two 
pale,  faint,  moonlight-looking  young  ladies,  his 
daughters.  On  the  right  was  a  Swiss  family,  as 
numerous  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  the  tribe  of 
Israel,  looking  like  so  many  little  stumpy  money- 
bags ;  and,  on  the  left,  a  Paris  grocer  and  his  wife, 
who  seemed  to  have  walked  out  of  the  Charivari. 

Good  heavens !  how  had  it  ever  been  possible 
that  such  a  wife  should  find  a  husband,  or  such  a 
husband  a  wife ! 
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The  fore-deck  of  the  steamer  was  covered  by  a 
troop  of  poor  people  from  Franche-Comt^  going 

0  na  pilgrimage  to  Maria  Einsiedeln,  and  as  I 
conld  not  find  anything  to  grumble  with  in  them, 

1  was  obliged  to  content  myself  with  pitying 
them.  The  most  tolerable  person  of  the  company 
was  a  brisk  handsome  young  German  cabinet- 
maker, who,  after  passing  several  years  abroad, 
had  been  summoned  home  to  fulfil  his  term  of 
service  in  the  army,  and  in  order  to  prolong,  as 
much  as  possible,  his  few  remaining  hours  of  free- 
dom, he  was  going  home  by  a  most  round-about 
way  through  the  Grisons. 

This,  the  most  tedious  voyage  I  ever  had,  how- 
ever, was  got  over  in  two  hours  and  a  half,  and 
by  the  time  we  reached  i^z^^fen,  earth,  and  man, 
and  sky,  had  begun  to  clear  up.  The  snow  lay, 
indeed,  still  deep  on  the  mountains,  a  few  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake;  the  nut- 
trees  had  not  yet  put  forth  their  leaves,  and  we 
shivered,  it  must  be  owned,  not  less.than  in  Lu- 
cerne. But,  at  least,  the  neighbourhood  of  Italy 
warmed  my  imagination,  and  so  there  were  hopes 
that  the  thaw  might,  by  degrees,  creep  down  to 
my  heart. 

A  certain  current  of  Italian  air  does  really 
seem  to  pass  through  Uri.     At  Altorf  it  becomes 
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quite  strong,  so  that  a  soul  that  is  not  altogether 
too  lumpy,  can  float  in  it,  and  with  every  thou- 
sand feet  that  one  ascends,  the  Romanic  faces  and 
Romanic  sounds  become  more  frequent.  Inn- 
keepers and  coachmen  begin  to  talk  to  each  other 
in  the  dialect  of  Ticino ;  the  travellers  who  have 
learned  Italian  begin  forthwith  to  air  their  vo- 
cabularies, and  those  who  cannot  speak  the  lan- 
guage prepare  to  murder  it.  Every  little  sign 
that  you  are  getting  near  the  sunny  side  of  this 
cold  world  tends  to  sweeten  your  temper,  and 
even  the  hitherto  unheard-of  demand  from  the 
Altorf  postilions  of  **  something  for  themselves," 
is  accepted  by  the  traveller  as  a  pleasant  little 
sign  of  Italian  customs,  and  responded  to  with 
emotion,  and  with  the  immediate  production  of 
the  expected  number  of  hatz. 

About  three  miles  on  this  side  of  Uri,  the  road 
over  the  St.  Gotthardt  begins  to  ascend,  but  so 
gently  that  the  trot  of  the  horses  is  seldom  in- 
terrupted. It  proceeds  along  the  river  Reuss, 
now  on  the  right  side,  now  on  the  left,  and  in  a 
few  hours  you  have  passed  the  region  of  wood, 
the  life  of  the  Alpine  world  begins  to  die  away — 
the  rocks  appear  more  and  more  bare,  and  at 
last  advance  naked,  gigantic,  and  threatening  on 
both  sides  of  the  road     The  rush  of  the  river. 
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as  it  dashes  itself  down  the  cliffs,  the  roar  of  the 
wind,  whose  icy  breath  sweeps  past  in  gusts 
from  the  bare  peaks, — ^these  are  the  only  voices 
of  nature  still  heard  in  this  rocky  wilderness. 
Yon  have  got  the  most  formidable  part  of  the 
journey  behind  you  by  the  time  you  see  the 
Devil's  Bridge,  which  is  thrown  boldly  across  a 
thundering  waterfall  that  sends  up  clouds  of 
vapour.  It  would  make  a  greater  impression  if 
it  were  not  for  the  pretending  and  yet  common^ 
place  name  (for  where  in  the  world  is  there  a 
brook,  with  a  block  of  stone  on  each  side  of  it, 
that  has  not  its  Devil's  Bridge?)  A  few'hundred 
paces  beyond  this,  the  world  of  rocks  is  closed  by 
a  gate,  cut  through  the  granite,  on  the  other  side 
of  which  open  before  you  the  wide  pastures  of 
Andermatt. 

This  terrace  at  half  the  height  of  the  mountain 
seems  to  have  been  created  by  Nature  expressly 
to  afford  the  eyes  of  the  wanderer  a  resting-place, 
and  strengthen  him  for  the  dreary  tract  which 
he  still  has  to  traverse.  It  was  no  bad  notion, 
either,  on  the  part  of  man,  to  make  a  settlement 
on  this  grassy  plot — especially  for  those  who, 
like  myself,  can  scarcely  keep  up  to  the  pitch  of 
this  sublime  taste  for  mountain-scenery. 

Thrice  blessed  be  the  memory  of  him  who  first 
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conceived  the  idea  of  building  here  an  inn.  May 
the  hospitable  fire  of  his  hearth  never  be  extin- 
guished, and  may  his  latest  posterity  continue  to 
wield  his  sceptre, — videlicet^  his  soup-ladle — for 
the  refreshment  of  the  weary  wayfarer,  for  his 
own  far-sounding  fame,  and  no  less  sounding 
profit. 

Everybody,  for  hundreds  of  miles  round,  knows 
the  wood  that  protects  Andermatt  from  otherwise 
inevitable  destruction  from  avalanches,  and  the 
damaging  of  which  is  punishable  by  death.  But 
I  don't  think  any  one  knows  how  it  happens,  that, 
for  far  and  wide,  there  is  not,  with  the  exception 
of  this  wood,  a  single  stick  to  be  found;  so  that 
Andermatt  must  fetch  even  its  firing  by  a  toil- 
some path  of  six  miles  up  the  mountain.  There 
is  room  enough  by  the  side  of  this  sacred  and 
inviolable  forest  for  thousands  of  stately  trees  to 
grow,  but  there  are  none;  and  after  having  vain- 
ly endeavoured  to  discover  why,  I  was  compelled 
to  ^^  accept  the  fact,"  and  remain  in  ignorance. 

A  few  miles  above  Andermatt,  you  enter  a  hy- 
perborean land.  Nothing  but  masses  of  snow 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  pierce  the  mist;  or  wher- 
ever the  mountain  has  thrown  off  its  winter- 
mantle,  it  shows  only  its  lean  granite  ribs.  The 
Reuss  sometimes  disappears  for  hundreds  of  feet 
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bm»ih  the  remains  of  ayalanches,  which  have 
filled  its  bed  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
road  here,  in  many  places,  forms  a  hollow  way, 
or  cutting,  between  walls  of  snow  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high,  and  yet  it  was  on  the  21st  of  June  that 
I  crossed  the  St.  Gotthardt — ^the  summit  of  which, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  lies  some  thousands  of 
feet  below  the  snow-line. 

The  highest  point  of  the  road,  which  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  is  at  a  few  hundred  feet  on  this 
side  of  the  hospital,  and  of  the  inn  lying  oppo- 
site to  it. 

A  single  ecclesiastic  lives  here — a  little  man, 
who  looks  withered  up  by  the  severity  of  the  cli^ 
mate.  I  can  conceive  a  convent  brotherhood 
living  in  this  terrible  wilderness,  but  to  remain 
quite  alone  here,  amidst  clouds  and  winds,  ice 
and  snow,  is  an  amount  of  self-denial  to  me 
almost  inconceivable. 

The  political  boundary,  the  water-shed,  and 
Ihe  line  of  demarcation  between  the  different 
languages,  all  meet  on  the  summit  of  the  St.  Gott- 
hardt, though  it  is  rather  an  uncommon  case  to 
find  different  nationalities  meeting  thus  on  the 
topmost  ridge,  for  in  most  instances  the  great 
body  of  a  mountain  belongs  to  the  same,  and  at 
most  has  only  been  superseded  at  a  few  points. 
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and  more  commonly  the  language  frontier  lies 
far  below  in  the  plain;  but  here,  on  the  St. 
Gotthardt,  the  conquests  of  the  old  Swiss  can- 
tons have  occasioned  a  departure  from  the 
law. 

The  southern  declivity  of  the  mountain,  as  far 
as  the  terrace  of  AyIoIo,  is  far  steeper  than  the 
northern,  and  the  road  has  to  wind  its  way  with 
a  hundred  snake-like  turnings,  so  that  you  could 
often  hit  with  a  stone  a  spot  that  it  will  take 
you  half  an  hour  to  reach.  The  road,  however, 
is  on  the  whole  a  marvellous  work;  here,  cut 
through  the  solid  rock— there,  vaulted  over  with 
masonry  to  protect  it  from  the  fall  of  avalanches, 
or  running  on  a  terrace  wall,  along  the  side  of  a 
smooth  precipice,  everywhere  kept  in  good  re- 
pair, and  furnished  at  short  intervals  with  thou- 
sands and  thousands  of  stone-pillars.  It  would 
do  honour  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Europe,  and  yet  we  are  indebted  for  it  to  two 
poor  little  diminutive  republics,  that  you  can 
scarcely  distinguish  on  the  map.  Where  Uri 
and  Ticino  have  found  means  for  such  a  work 
is  more  than  I  can  conceive.  We  must  recollect, 
too,  that,  in  this  climate,  the  preservation  of 
such  a  road  is  twice  as  expensive  as  it  would  be 
in  a  better  one.      We  must  take  into  consider- 
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ation  the  yearly  devastations  it  suffers  from  tor- 
rents, land-slips,  and  avalanches;  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  it  free  from  snow,  which  requires  the 
labour  of  hundreds  of  men  for  weeks  together, 
and  the  circumstance  that  in  all  Switzerland 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  toll  on  a  road,  and 
we  shall  confess  that  these  two  little  free  states 
might  put  to  shame  many  a  proud  find  luxurious 
monarchy.  If  we  compare  the  conduct  of  these 
two  tiny  Swiss  Cantons  with  the  management  of 
our  German  rail-roads,  with  the  way  in  which 
these  indispensable  means  of  communication 
haye  been  crippled  and  retarded  among  us — we 
shall  have  small  reason  to  admire  either  German 
policy  or  German  patriotism. 

It  had  taken  six  horses  to  get  us  up  to  the 
Hospital,  but  two  sufficed  to  carry  us  at  a  rapid 
pace  down  to  Aviolo.  Instead  of  the  Reuss, 
which  we  had  left  behind  us  at  the  Hospital, 
we  had  now  for  a  companion  the  Ticino,  its  twin 
brother,  but  lacking  the  incomparable  deep  green 
of  its  waters.  The  short  rapid  turns  of  the 
road  here,  which  the  horses  followed  at  a  full 
trot,  demand  a  quick  eye  and  a  sure  hand  in  the 
driver.  One  step  too  much,  and  carriage  and 
horses  would  infallibly  reach  the  bottom  of  this 

giddy  descent,  more  quickly  than  the  most  im- 
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patient  traveller  would  desirei  unless  the  other 
world  were  the  goal  of  his  journey. 

Aviolot  the  first  place  you  come  to  in  Ticino, 
differs  strikingly  in  character  from  the  Swiss 
villages.  If  any  one  came  in  the  night,  and 
could  neither  see  the  pavement^  nor  the  ruinous 
stone-houses,  he  would  soon  find  out  when  he 
entered  his  inn,  and  especially  when  he  came  to 
take  leave  of  it,  that  he  was  no  longer  on  Swiss 
ground.  The  Swiss  are  fond  of  money,  certainly, 
but  they  do  give  something  in  exchange  for  it; 
and  they  do  not  take  the  traveller  whom  they 
intend  to  fleece  to  places  resembling  the  dens  of 
robbers. 

From  the  barren  ledge  of  the  mountain  on 
which  Aviolo  is  situated,  the  transition  to  the 
wooded  region  is  very  striking ;  and  almost  before 
you  have  perceived  the  change,  you  find  yourself 
in  the  midst  of  chestnuts  and  mulberries.  The 
change  of  temperature  also  was  very  remarkable, 
particularly  as  the  evening  was  coming  on.  Not 
only  did  the  cloak  become  unnecessary — one 
would  willingly  have  stripped  off  the  coat  also — 
but  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening  drive, 
the  desirable  coolness  was  afforded  by  the  more 
and  more  rapid  movement  of  the  carriage. 
Breathed  on  thus,  by  the  balmy  airs  of  the 
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soath,  lit  by  a  brilliant  full  moon,  which  formed 
fantastic  lights  and  shadows  among  the  jagn^ 
peaks,  moving  swiftly  along  beneath^the  canop^ 
of  chestnuts,  centuries  old,  I  made  an  entry  into 
Italy  that  left  me  nothing  to  envy  in  the  con- 
queror returning  thither  triumphant  from  his 
thousand  murders. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THK  LAOO  MA0OI0RB«— BBLLINZONA.— ORAND  PR00S8SI0N.— ITALIAN 

BLSOANOB,   AND    GERMAN   AWKWARDNB88. A   TIRTUOUS   VBTTU- 

RINO. —  A  COMPANION   TO  HIM.— MOOADINO.— r  ^   8TKAM-BHIP    ON 

THB    LAKE.  —  A    FALSE    ALARM. SYMPTOMS    OF    IMPROfKMBNTy 

WHBRB    THERE    IS    ROOM    FOR    IT.  —  THE  LAOO   MAOGIORB. A 

LANDING   IN   PIEDMONT. SARDINIAN  NEWSPAPERS. —  THE   HOUSE 

OF  OORBEOTION. — THE  BORROMEAN  ISLANDS. — THE  ISOLA  BSLUk. 
— A  SCAMPER  THROUGH  THE  CASTLE.— -BOATMEN's  POLITICS. — FOR- 
TIFICATIONS  OF  LAYENO.— THE   ALBEROO   DEL  MORO. 

It  was  midnight  when  my  chaise  began  to 
roll  through  the  alarmingly  narrow  streets  of 
Bellinzona.  Late  as  was  the  hour,  all  was  still 
alive  in  the  open  places  and  houses  of  public 
entertainment,  and  it  was  long  before  the  noise 
of  the  players  at  the  game  of  moro  in  a  neigh- 
bouring tavern  was  hushed  in  repose. 

Seen  by  moonlight,  Bellinzona  makes  an  en- 
chanting impression.  Its  antique  walls,  the 
superb  ruins  of  its  three  castles,  which  look 
down  from  their  heights  on  the  centre  of  the 
town,  produce  as  powerful  an  effect  for  the  eye 
as  for  the  imagination.      Even  the   daylight 
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disturbs  bat  little  of  the  charm,  for  the  pre- 
seryation  of  which,  fortunately,  the  nearest, 
largest,  and  finest  of  these  castles  is  entirely 
inaccessible,  the  entrance  being  closed  by  houses 
and  walls.  Were  it  not  for  this,  many  a  one 
would  give  himself  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
climbing  among  broken  stones  and  crumbling 
ruins,  to  destroy  a  pleasant  illusion,  which  he 
might  retain  if  he  would  only  content  himself 
with  the  picturesque  outside  of  things. 

The  morning  following  my  arrival  presented 
to  me  a  spectacle  of  Catholic  magnificence,  such 
as  I  had  not  seen  for  a  long  time,  namely,  a 
Church  procession,  fully  equipped,  with  resound- 
ing music,  wax  candles,  troops  of  priests,  cho- 
ruses of  monks,  elegant,  veil-WQaring,  fan-playing 
ladies,  and  dirty  Capuchins.  The  most  inter- 
esting part  of  the  ceremony  to  me  was,  not  the 
bearers  or  attendants  of  the  sacred  relics,  but 
.  the  people  in  the  streets.  They  had  streamed 
towards  the  procession  from  far  and  near,  and  I 
never  witnessed  such  serious  deportment  in  the 
public  on  any  similar  occasion*  In  the  streets, 
the  women,  and  in  the  churches,  the  men,  were 
on  their  knees;  not  merely  the  old,  but  the  gaily 
dressed  young  town-dandy  by  the  side  of  the 
countryman  in  his   coarse  brown  jerkin   and 
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wooden  shoes,  or  no  shoes  at  all.  Bat  I  will 
not,  from  this  circumstance,  undertake  to  draw 
any  inference  concerning  the  virtue,  or  even  the 
piety  of  the  Ticino  people.  I  only  state  the 
fact. 

There  is  a  certain  stateliness  in  the  mode  of 
life,  even  in  the  smaller  towns  of  Italy  and 
Spain,  which  contrasts  favourably  with  that  of 
provincials  in  France  and  Germany.  Beyond 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  most  insigni- 
ficant village  is  a  portion  of  the  great  world; 
there  is  a  freedom  and  ease  of  movement,  a 
refinement  of  tone,  which  gives  the  Southern  a 
great  advantage.  Social  culture  seems  to  be 
i^ttained  by  them  without  any  efibrt — to  be  in- 
born— and  there  ^is  a  general  agreement  as  to 
the  forms  and  requirements  of  polite  intercourse, 
which  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  lo- 
cality, education,  and  pecuniary  circumstances. 
The  Italian  or  Spaniard  is  never  discomposed,  or 
put  outy  by  the  most  unexpected  meeting  with 
people  of  superior  rank  ;  but  what  awkward 
embarrassment,  what  silly  false  shame,  is  not 
exhibited  in  such  a  case  by  the  German  Cockney, 
to  whom  the  smile  of  a  great  man  is  often  the 
very  sun  of  Paradise. 

I  do  not,  on  that  account,  attribute  to  the 
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Southern  any  more  natural  disinterestedness  or 
greatness  of  character,  but  only  a  superior  taste 
in  the  management  of  the  forms  of  life.  He 
moves  in  the  narrowest  circumstances  with  as 
much  careless  ease,  as  if  he  had  left  the  great 
world  but  yesterday,  and  were  going  back  to 
it  to-morrow;  like  people  who  have  quitted  a 
town  drawing-room  for  an  excursion  into  the 
country,  and  find  it  a  matter  of  course  to  sit 
down  at  a  deal-table,  and  eat  bread  and  milk. 

The  day  had  become  very  hot,  and  I  looked 
about  me  for  a  vehicle,  which  might  carry  me  to 
Mogadino,  the  nearest  town  on  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore.  I  found  it  in  the  court-yard,  and  to  my 
question  concerning  the  fare  I  was  to  pay,  I 
received  for  answer  five  lire,  and  supposing,  of 
course,  that  in  Ticino,  Italian  lire  or  francs  were 
meant,  and  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  bar- 
gaining with  an  Italian  driver,  I  offered  five 
zwanziger;  but,  to  my  surprise,  he  exclaimed, 
"why  that  is  more  than  I  asked!  five  Milan 
lire  make  only  four  zwanziger!^  What  was 
that  Spartan  King  Cleomenes,  (was  it  Cleo- 
menes?)  who,  with  the  help  of  his  little  daughter, 
resisted  the  temptation  of  the  Persian  king's 
presents;  what  was  he,  compared  with  my 
vetturino,  of  Bellinzona,  ^ho  would  not  take 
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a  zwanziger  more  than  he  had  asked?  As  I 
am  afraid  this  splendid  example  will  not  find 
its  way  into  any  Universal  History,  it  shall  at 
least  have  a  modest  place  in  this;  and,  that  it 
may  not  want  the  effect  of  contrast,  I  will  just 
mention  that  a  most  respectable  licensed  German 
dealer  in  tobacco,  in  Zurich,  had,  a  few  days 
before,  very  quietly  pocketed  some  Swiss  coin, 
that,  mistaking  their  value,  I  had  put  him  down 
instead  of  what  he  had  asked,  for  an  abominable 
cigar. 

A  two-hours'  drive  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ticino  brought  me  to  the  northern  point  of  the 
lake,  into  which  the  river  falls.  It  is  no  longer, 
in  this  part  of  its  course,  the  same  impetuous 
youth  that  it  was,  when  it  came  merrily  leaping 
after  us  from  the  top  of  the  St.  Gotthardt;  it 
has  spread  out  broad,  become  quite  tame,  and 
is  dragging  along  slowly  and  conscientiously, 
in  a  business-like  manner,  the  heavy  rafts  of 
wood  which  are  laid  upon  it  Not  far  from 
its  mouth,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  lake,  lies  the 
little  town,  village,  hamlet,  or  what  shall  I  call 
the  half-a-dozen  buildings  squeezed  in  between 
the  mountain  and  the  lake,  of  which  Mogadino 
consists?  Whatever  they  may  be  called,  they 
have  about  them  a  certain  air  of  comfort,  and 
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eren  opulence,  that  produces  an  agreeable  im- 
pression, even  without  regard  to  the  magnificent 
framing  of  the  picture.  It  is,  however,  advisable 
not  to  visit  Mogadino  just  when  the  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun  are  being  reflected  backwards  and 
forwards  between  it  and  the  mountain.  Such  a 
cross  fire  as  this,  without  the  least  breath  of  air 
to  alleviate  it,  or  a  scrap  of  shade  to  take  refuge 
m,  does  not  afford  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
modes  of  passing  a  summer's  afternoon.  I  bore 
this  fiery  purgatory  for  some  hours,  and  then  I 
took  flight  into  the  mountains;  and,  as  I  had 
gone  only  in  desperation,  I  had  better  luck  than 
I  d^erved.  A  few  hundred  paces  upwards,  and 
I  found  myself  in  another  world;  where  the  cool 
forest-shade,  fresh  green  turf,  and  soft  plashing 
of  springs,  refreshed  both  body  and  soul.  How 
sweet  it  would  be  to  dream  away  a  summer  day 
and  moonlight  night  there,  if  one's  time  for  sweet 
dreams  were  not  past  and  gone ! 

The  steam-boat  which  plies  on  Lago  Maggiore, 
leaves  Mogadino  at  six  o'clock  ia  the  morning, 
and  returns  in  the  evening  between  seven  and 
eight,  from  its  opposite  end,  at  Sesto  Calende. 
This  expenditure  of  time  is  necessary,  as  the  pas- 
sage has  to  be  made  entirely  in  zig-zag,  between 
the  right  and  left  banks ;  for  not  the  smallest  place 
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wMch  affords  a  chance  of  either  passengers  or 
freight  is  left  untouched  at  hj  the  steamer. 
The  first  stop  is  made  at  Locarno^  which  is  not 
out  of  sight  of  Mogadino;  then  at  the  Pied* 
montese  town  of  Ganobbio;  then,  again,  at  the 
Lombard  Luino;  so  that  within  two  hours,  yon 
pass  from  a  democratic  free  state  into  a  consti- 
tutional monarchy;  and,  from  a  constitutional 
monarchy  into  a  politico-military  despotism. 

Immediately  after  leaving  Locarno^  the  cap- 
tain had  asked  for  my  passport,  a  symptom  of 
police-rule  that  rather  discomposed  me;  for  the 
said  passport  was  not  vis6^  either  for  Lombardy 
or  Sardinia;  as  my  excursion  had  been  under- 
taken merely  on  the  spur  of  the  moment;  but, 
for  that  very  reason,  I  was  more  anxious  that  no 
obstacle  should  be  thrown  in  my  way,  as  it  now 
appeared  likely  there  would  be. 

Accordingly,  at  Ganobbio,  a  miserable  and 
ruinous-looking  Sardinian  frontier  town,  I  saw, 
to  my  terror,  an  armed  and  uniformed  individual, 
whose  awful  official  character  was  written  on  his 
very  face,  advancing  towards  us.  The  man, 
indeed,  went  away  as  he  had  come;  but  I  could 
not  rid  myself  of  the  fear  that,  at  least,  his 
colleagues  in  Lombardy,  would  show  me  more 
attention  than  I  desired.  Gontrary  to  my  ex- 
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pectation^  however,  there  was  not  so  much  as 
the  tip  of  a  gendarme's  mustachio  to  be  seen; 
and,  as  the  Captain  then  handed  me  back  my  pass- 
port, mj  heart  felt  considerably  lighter;  espe- 
cially as  a  fellow-passenger,  at  the  same  time, 
made  an  observation,  that  the  Ticino  people  had 
now  again  free  entrance  into  Lombardy,  without 
having  their  papers  vUSs  by  the  Austrian  au- 
thorities. 

If  these  dangerous  Swiss  Bepublicans  are 
admitted,  thought  I,  surely  a  constitutional 
German  citizen,  the  most  harmless  biped  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  will  not  be  objected  to;  and 
my  conclusion  was  justified.  My  passport,  which 
had  been  merely  made  out  for  Vienna,  at  the 
Austrian  Embassy,  expressly  ^*  for  this  journey,'' 
was  suffered  to  pass  everywhere  in  Lombardy, 
without  remark;  a  satisfactory  symptom  that 
persons  in  authority  are  at  last  beginning  to  per- 
ceive, that  this  petty  worrying  police  interfer- 
ence with  strangers,  affords  the  Austrian  Emperor 
no  guarantee  for  the  security  of  his  Italian  pro- 
vinces. There  is,  indeed,  still  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  this  passport  nuisance  left  in  Austria; 
but  a  step  has  been  made  towards  improvement, 
if  a  traveller  is  no  longer  tied  down  strictly  to 
the  letter  of  the  route  described.     It  was  not 
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till  I  asked  for  a  passport  to  Hungary,  that  any 
remark  of  this  kind  was  made,  and,  even  then, 
it  was  not  persisted  in. 

The  Lago  Maggiore  is  beautiful — that  cannot 
be  denied— but  the  immense  superiority  over 
some  of  its  northern  brethren,  which  is  some- 
times ascribed  to  it^  I  can  attribute  only  to  the 
ordinary  exaggeration  of  travellers,  whose  enthu- 
siasm increases  with  every  day's  distance  from 
home.  I  dislike,  for  my  own  part^  all  compa- 
risons between  objects  of  enjoyment,  but  if  we 
must  compare,  I  think  that  though  this  lake 
has  some  advantages  over  the  Lake  of  Zurich 
the  latter  is  superior  in  the  magnificent  back- 
ground of  the  Alpine  chain  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  handsome  and  wealthy  city, 
in  the  rich  cultivation  of  its  shores,  and  its 
abundant  population. 

The  shores  of  the  Lago  Maggiore  are  also 
sufficiently  populous;  and  the  farther  you  go 
towards  its  southern  point  the  more  frequent 
become  the  large  handsome  villages  and  churches 
that  peep  out  of  the  chestnut  woods  at  the  foot, 
or  half-way  up  the  mountains.  But,  in  spite  of 
the  variety  of  these  forms,  these  mountains  pre- 
sent a  somewhat  monotonous  aspect,  as  they 
are  all  clothed  in  the  same  tint  of  green :   the 
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foliage  of  the  chestnuts,  the  leaves  of  the 
Tines,  and  the  turf  on  the  summits  are  only  dis- 
tinguished from  one  another  by  scarcely  per- 
ceptible shades,  so  that  you  have  none  of  that 
cheerful  play  of  colour  afforded  in  the  northern 
mountains  by  the  contrast  of  the  gloomy  pines 
with  the  gay  beeches,  and  by  the  various  tints 
of  pasture  and  corn-fields.  At  intervals  the 
banks  of  the  lake  are  rather  dreary,  and  I  was 
surprised  by  the  small  number  of  pretty  and 
tasteful  country-houses  with  which  I  had  fancied 
tiie  shores  were  covered,  but  of  which  in  reality 
I  saw  but  two  or  three  that  I  was  certain  of 
peeping  out  from  among  the  common  peasants' 
houses. 

Passing  the  industrious  little  Intra,  the 
steamer  turned  a  sharply  projecting  headland 
to  the  neighbouring  Pallanza,  whose  cheerful 
and  prosperous  appearance  is  very  inviting.  I 
had  myself  landed,  and  after  an  official  gentleman 
had  taken  a  look  into  my  pockets  for  form's 
sake,  as  he  said,  Sardinia  stood  open  to  me. 
I  was,  however,  resolved  on  this  occasion  to 
make  but  a  modest  use  of  its  hospitality ;  and 
in  order  to  turn  to  as  good  account  as  possible 
the  only  hour  that  I  was  likely  to  pass  on  Pied- 
montese  ground  in  improving  my  knowledge  of 
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the  country,  I  knew  of  no  better  method  than 
to  pay  a  visit  to  two  establishments,  from  which 
a  good  notion  of  the  degree  of  culture  in  a 
place  may  usually  be  obtained,  namely,  a  coffee- 
house and  the  House  of  Correction. 

From  the  observations  I  made  in  the  coffee- 
house, I  inferred  that  the  manufacture  of  cho- 
colate is  carried  on  on  a  much  grander  scale  in 
Piedmont  than  in  Germany,  and  that  the  Pied- 
montese  clergy  take  a  lively  interest  in  the 
politics  of  the  day,  and  are  not  over  kindly 
disposed  to  Grerman  travellers ;  thirdly,  that  the 
young  press  of  Sardinia  is  well  brought  up  aud 
intelligent  beyond  its  years.     Among  the  papers 
which  I  turned  over  there  was  one  of  a  hu- 
morous   character    called    the    ^^  Fischietto," 
in  which  a  good  deal  of  pungent  wit  was  scat- 
tered about,  by  no  means  without  a  thoughtful 
purpose.     Without  being  particularly   favour- 
able to  monarchy  in  general,  it  professed  great 
veneration  for  the  existing  sovereign,  whom  it 
held  up  as  an  edifying  contrast  to  the  King 
of  Naples.   It  was  not  very  respectful  in  its  tone 
towards  the  Pope,  as  for  instance  on  its  being 
mentioned  that  there  was  not  in  Some  sufficient 
room  for  the  political  prisoners,  it  suggested  that 
his  Holiness  might  put  them  in  his  pockets. 
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But,  in  order  that  I  might  give  no  occasion  to 
suspicion  of  the  unmaculate  pnrity  of  mj  own 
disposition,  I  put  away  this  presumptuous  paper 
and  walked  towards  the  House  of  Correction; 
and  who  knows  how  long  it  may  be  before  the 
editor  of  the  ^'  Fischietto "  may  take  a  walk 
in  the  same  direction!  Two  years  ago  I  saw 
in  Vienna  the  Court  and  the  Ministers  sporting 
the  German  colours;  but  whoever  should  now 
make  bis  appearance  decorated  with  the  black, 
red,  and  gold  ribbon,  would  secure  himself  a 
place  in  a  prison.  I  believe,  however,  no  one 
would  now  be  found  inclined  to  try  such  an 
experiment;  tempora  mutaniur,  that  is  to  say, 
cockades  change  with  the  seasons. 

The  House  of  Correction  in  Pallanza  is  not 
worse  than  similar  establishments  in  many  other 
states  I  could  mention,  which  plume  themselves 
on  having  made  a  wonderful  progress  in  such 
matters.  In  its  spacious  cells,  at  least,  the  want 
of  air  and  light  is  not  thrown  in  to  the  prisoner 
as  a  gratuitous  addition  to  the  punishment  as* 
signed  him,  and  just  as  little  does  it  occur  to 
any  one  in  Fallanza  to  employ  the  tortures  of 
solitude  and  silence  as  a  means  of  reformation. 
The  prisoners  are  separated  at  night,  but  in  the 
day,  the  doors  of  their  cells  and  of  the  courts  are 
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left  open.  One  fault  of  the  arrangements  is,  that 
the  men  and  women  are  kept  in  the  same  build- 
ing, and  that  they  attend  divine  service  at  the 
same  time,  although  the  women  are  concealed. 
It  is  also  objectionable  that  the  cells,  which  are 
paved  with  flag-stones,  are  furnished  with  no 
kind  of  stove;  a  defect  which  is  by  no  means 
justified  by  the  climate  of  the  place. 

On  the  day,  indeed,  when  I  visited  Pallanza, 
few  people  would  have  complained  of  the  want 
of  a  stove;  and  after  I  had  fulfilled  my  duty  in 
visiting  some  churches,  examining  some  Roman 
bas-reliefs,  and  a  few,  to  me,  unintelligible  Latin 
inscriptions,  and  peeped  into  the  beautiful  gar- 
den of  an  Indian  princess,  whom  a  certain  wan- 
dering German  tailor  has  brought  home  as  his 
wife,  I  was  glad  to  betake  myself  again  to  the 
cool  shores  of  the  lake,  and  after  performing  the 
necessary  amount  of  squabbling  with  the  boat- 
men, to  ship  myself  for  the  Borromean  Islands. 

These  Islands  are  really  better  than  their  re- 
putation, and  the  Isola  Bella  is  far  from  being 
so  frightful  as  its  name  would  lead  one  to  sup- 
pose. Much  is,  indeed,  wanting  to  make  of  them 
the  earthly  paradise  which  Jean  Paul  has  de- 
scribed, but,  with  a  little  taste,  and  a  great  deal 
of  money,  something  might  be  done  with  them. 
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Hie  present  proprietor,  however,  seems  to  be 
proYided  with  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  The 
castle  has  been  a  ntin  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  as  its  original  plan  would  have  cost  mil- 
lions to  execute,  and  its  interior  is  as  destitute 
of  comfort  and  true  elegance,  as  the  domestic 
arrangements  of  the  seventeenth  century  usually 
are.  Some  costly  articles  of  furniture  made  of 
tortoise-shell;  an  ostentatious  throne-room,  as  it 
is  called ;  a  number  of  pictures  which  seem  to 
have  served  as  signs  for  public  houses,  or,  at  all 
events,  deserve  to  do  so;  all  this  does  not  even 
make  an  agreeable  impression  on  the  spectator, 
far  less  strike  him  as  imposing. 

But  the  immercifol  guide  will  not  spare  you  a 
single  room — not  even  a  comer  of  one — every- 
thing shall  and  must  be  seen,  and  all  at  a  slap- 
ping pace  too,  for  very  likely  there  is  another 
party  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  that  one 
will  probably  be  followed  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
by  a  third  and  a  fourth. 

When  you  have  thus,  in  double  quick  time, 
completed  the  circuit  of  the  castle,  the  first  at- 
tendant commits  you  to  the  close  custody  of  the 
gardener,  and  a  similar  race  commences  through 
groves  of  lemon,  orange,  and  laurel,  and  over  the 
glowbg  gravel  of  ten  or  twelve  terraces  rising 
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one  above  another.  There  can  be  no  question 
of  enjoyment  in  such  a  case  as  this^  but  any  one 
who  could  move  as  a  free  man  about  the  Isola 
Bella^  mighty  doubtless^  bring  away  from  it  some 
pleasant  recollections. 

The  maintenance  of  these  Borromean  Islands, 
it  is  said,  costs  their  owner  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a  year; — an  expense  which  is  occasioned,  princi- 
pally, by  the  repairs  of  the  masonry,  on  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  Isola  Bella  rests.  Their 
original  formation  must  have  swallowed  an  enor- 
mous sum,  which  one  cannot  but  regard  as  en- 
tirely wasted,  when  one  considers  that,  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  far  more  beautiful  results 
might  be  attained  with  far  less  cost;  indeed,  are 
so  attained  every  day. 

The  soil,  which  here  has  to  be  created,  is  there 
afforded  by  Nature  in  boundless  extent,  and  the 
irrigation,  which  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  in  the 
islands^  may  be  had  on  the  shores  with  the  great* 
est  ease.  But  the  pride  of  that  Spanish  captain* 
general  who  gave  the  Borromean  Islands  his 
name,  found  his  account  in  employing  all  this 
gold,  and  sweat  and  blood,  in  transforming  a 
naked  rock  into  a  blooming  garden.  Now  that 
I  have  once  paid  my  tribute  to  his  performance, 
I  should  certainly  not  care  to  set  foot  on  the 
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BoiTomean  Islands  again,  should  fate  carry  me 
jwst  them  ten  times  over. 

The  rather  long  row  to  the  Lombard  town 
of  Laveno  was  somewhat  shortened  for  me  by 
a  political  conyersation  that  took  place  between 
my  two  boatmen.     They  agreed  in  their  ex- 
pression of  respect  for  Charles  Albert,  and  in 
their  contempt  for  Garibaldi  (with  whom  they 
had  become  acquainted  on  occasion  of  his  re* 
nowned  expedition  to  Laveno),  as  well  as  their 
slight  opinion  of  tiie  valour  of  the  Piedmontese 
National  Gaard,  two  hundred  thousand  of  whom, 
they  said,  had  been  driven  by  twenty  thousand 
Austrians  up  to  the  highest  peak  of  one  of 
the  mountains.     There  arose,  however,  a  vio* 
lent  dispute  between  them,  on  the  question  of 
tbe  hopes  and  the  independence  of  Italy.     The 
elder,  a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age,  was  full  of 
fire  and  faith  ;  the  younger,  on  the  contrary, 
had,  at  the  utmost,  only  pious  wishes  for  the 
Italian  cause.     So  many  attempts,  he  said,  had 
been  made  and  they  had  all  failed  ^^Dio  vol 
79UoleP      The  antagonist  foamed  up  at  this 
more  violently  than  before,  but  the  fatalist  only 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  worked  with  all  his 
mght  at  his  oar. 

Since  Laveno  was  taken  by  Garibaldi,  there 
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has  been  a  plan  under  consideration  for  protect- 
ing the  little  town,  by  building  a  fort  on  a  spot 
from  which  the  hostile  steamer  might  have  been 
sunk.  A  commencement  has  really  been  made, 
and  I  am  assured  that  should  Garibaldi  ever 
take  it  into  his  head  to  repeat  such  an  attempt, 
it  would  be  all  over  with  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  garrison  of  the  new  fort  must  take 
care  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  the  vine- 
grower,  who  lives  three  or  four  hundred  feet 
above  their  heads,  for  if  not,  he,  with  the  help 
perhaps  of  his  wife,  could  kill  every  man  of 
them  with  stones  as  expeditiously  as  possible. 
This  gardener,  it  appears,  was  by  no  means  so 
ill-disposed  towards  Garibaldi  as  the  boatmen, 
and  had  made  no  secret  of  his  satisfaction, 
when  the  Austrian  artillery,  fetched  from  Ya- 
rese,  had  fired  always  some  feet  above  the 
steamer. 

The  Albergo  del  Moro  had  been  recommend- 
ed to  me  as  the  best  inn,  but  it  had  such  a  very 
equivocal  appearance  that  I  hesitated  to  cross 
its  threshold.  An  inscription  however — the  au- 
thor of  which  seems  prophetically  to  have  read 
my  thoughts — ^assured  me  so  expressly  and  em- 
phatically, that — all  appearances  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding— I  should  find  there  good  rooms 
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and  excellent  entertainment^  that  I  made  the 
Yentiire. 

A  memorial  near  the  stair^^se  informed  me 
that  on  sach  and  sach  a  day,  the  Arch-doke 
Stq>hen  bad  alighted  here  ;  and  a  second  monu- 
ment, of  a  similar  kind,  announced  that  on  a 
certain  occasion,  her  Catholic  Majesty  the  Queen 
Christina  had  been  pleased  to  rest  her  illustrious 
person  at  the  Albergo  del  Mora. 

The  chamber  into  which  I  was  shown,  how- 
ever, had  anything  but  a  princely  aspect,  and 
it  needed  a  very  energetic  protest  on  my  part 
to  procure  my  admission  to  a  rather  more  habit- 
able one,  from  the  balcony  of  which  I  looked 
over  a  part  of  the  lake;  but  I  was  destined  to 
still  greater  good  fortune.  When  I  returned 
from  my  excursion  to  the  new  Fort,  the  hostess 
informed  me  that  the  fair  that  was  to  be  held 
on  the  following  day  had  brought  her  a  num- 
ber of  guests,  whom  she  wished  to  accommodate 
in  my  apartment ;  and  since  I  declared  myself 
willing,  for  a  reasonable  compensation,  to  con- 
sent to  an  exchange,  she  led  me  to  a  more  ele- 
vated part  of  the  mansion,  and  there,  behold, 
the  state  apartment  of  Queen  Christina  her- 
self was  opened  for  my  occupation  I  The  shady 
side  of  the  chamber  of  this  royal  hotel  I  became 
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acquainted  with  on  the  following  day;  when, 
after  I  returned  from  visiting  the  really  ency- 
clopedia! fair,  where  articles  of  all  sizes^  from 
a  bundle  of  matches  to  a  hod  of  bricks,  and  all 
sorts  of  possible  and  impossible  things  were 
offered  for  sale,  I  had  to  settle  with  my  host. 
The  bank-notes  which  I  offered  him  were  re- 
jected in  the  most  decided  manner — other  paper, 
with  which  I  was  provided,  he  offered  to  take 
at  five  and  twenty  per  cent*  discount ;  that  is 
to  say,  not  Hungarian  paper,  which  I  had,  but 
Lombard,  which  I  had  not, — and  so,  at  Ic^t,  I 
had  to  pay  for  the  financial  anarchy  of  Austria, 
with  a  heap  of  the  hard  coins  with  which  I  was 
fortunately  provided  in  case  of  need. 
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An  old  Sardinian  Colonel  and  his  wife,  at 
lesst  thirty  years  younger,  were  my  companions 
on  the  drive  from  Laveno  to  Yarese,  where  they 
were  going  to  spend  the  snmmer  at  a  country 
estate.  Formerly  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  of 
Lombardy  used  to  assemble  at  Yarese  and  its 
environs,  during  the  hot  season  ;  but  since  the 
year  1849,  the  greater  number  and  the  finest 
of  these  country-houses,  have  been  standing 
empty  and  desolate,  and  their  owners  eating 
the  bitter  bread  of  banishment.  The  old  war- 
rior near  me  in  the  carriage  was  no  admirer  of 
the  Lombard  insurrection,  nor  of  the  support 
afforded  to  it  by  Sardinia.  Brought  up  in  the 
school  of  Napoleon,  and  filled  with  the  recol- 
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lections  of  the  imperial  times,  he  could  not  re- 
concile such  an  enterprise  with  his  notions  of 
civil  obedience   and   soldierly   discipline.      H^e 
used  to  understand  old  politics,  he  said  ;  but  ets 
to  the  new,  he  could  not  pretend  to  make  them 
out.     A  war  without  a  single  thorough  Gene- 
ral to  conduct  it — with  officers  acquainted  nei- 
ther with    the   theory  nor  the  practice,    who 
did  not  so  much  as  know  the  map  of  the  coun- 
try !    ^'Here  and  there,  perhaps,  there  might 
have  been  found  a  man  educated  under  tlie  Em- 
pire, who  might  possibly  have  known  how  to 
give  matters  a  different  turn  ;  but  what  was  to 
be  done  if  he  were  a  pensioner  and  seventy  years 
of  age?" 

Defeated  though  he  had  been,  Charles  AI* 
bert,  I  found,  was  held  in  respectful  remem- 
brance by  this  old  soldier,  as,  indeed,  he  is  by 
nearly  all  the  Northern  Italians,  of  whatever 
class,  to  whom  I  have  spoken.  Such  a  case, 
I  believe,  to  be  almost  unparalleled  in  his- 
tory. A  career  of  thirty  years,  filled  with  in- 
trigue, treachery,  cruelty,  and  leaden  despotism, 
has  been  almost  entirely  effaced  in  the  memory 
of  his  countrymen,  by  a  last  resolute  return  to 
the  cause  of  the  nation — a  return  on  which  his 
subsequent  tragical  death  has  put  the  seal  of 
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coBsecratioiL     Such  a  prize  might  be  won  in 
Germany  now — ^but  it  will  not  be  won.   We  men 
of  the  present  generation  have  witnessed  a  case 
precisely  the  opposite  of  that  of  Charles  Albert. 
We  have  seen  a  prince  restored  by  his  people  to 
a  throne  ahnost  battered  to  pieces  by  the  French ; 
we  have  seen  this  restored  king  almost  placed 
on  an  altar  and  worshipped  by  his  people  with 
idolatrous  veneration  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
without  its  being  possible  for  the  impartial  spec- 
tator to  discoTer  in  him  a  single  one  of  the 
noble  or  attaching  qualities  which  might  be  sup- 
posed to  have  won  the  heart  of  a  nation,  and 
put  to  flight  the  spirits  of  doubt  and  opposition. 
We  haye  seen,  at  length,  on  the  death  of  the 
idol,  the  inexplicable  charm  dissolved,  and  not 
die  faintest  vestige  of  the  boundless  love  and 
veneration  that  had  been  lavished  on  the  living, 
left  to  honour  the  memory  of  the  dead.     If  this 
remarkable  case  should  be  thought  to  place  in 
a  somewhat  doubtful  light  the  value  of  popula- 
rity and  the  judgment  of  the  mass  of  mankind, 
it  does,  at  least,  strengthen  our  faith  in  the 
justice  of  history,  whose  rule  we  see  commenced 
over  the  yet  open  grave. 

After  we  had  passed  about  an  hour  in  dis^ 
cussing  the  affairs  of  Europe— waging  war  and 
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concluding  peace,  in  the  most  satisfactory  man-* 
ner — ^the  lady  began  to  desire  some  share  in  the 
conversation.  As  I  had  visited  Fallanza,  she 
supposed,  of  course,  I  had  been  to  Intra,  which 
is  only  a  few  miles  from  it,  and  had  the  honour 
to  be  her  birth-place  ;  and  on  my  replying  in 
the  negative,  I  am  afraid  I  sank  considerably  in 
her  opinion.  *' What,  iiot  seen  a  town  of  15,000 
inhabitants,  and  which  makes  the  best  calico  in 
all  Italy !"  The  fact  was  inconceivable  ;  and 
she  returned  so  often  to  the  subject  of  this 
unaccountable  negligence  of  mine,  that  I  was 
really  driven  by  hard  necessity  into  a— ^c^on, 
and  declared  my  intention  of  visiting  her  native 
town  on  my  return,  even  though  I  should  have 
to  make  a  three  days'  circuit  for  it.  This 
assurance  had  the  effect  of  tranquillizing,  in 
some  measure,  my  fair  Intra  patriot;  and,  I 
hope,  of  restoring  me  to  a  moderate  place  in  her 
esteem. 

I  had  heard  and  read  that  this  jealous  par- 
tiality for  the  birth-place  is  very  common  in 
Italy,  but  I  have  often  been  surprised  by  the 
fervour  and  passionate  enthusiasm  with  which 
this  sort  of  local  patriotism  has  been  manifested. 
As  the  Piedmontese  lady  for  the  cotton  factories 
of  Intra,  the  dweller  on  the  sea-coast  is  inspired 
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for  tiie  sober  trading  town  of  Trieste.  ^^Mi 
ghrio  di  questa  mia  patria  Trieste  ;  i  tutto 
mio  paradisoT'  exclaimed  a  natiye  of  that  city, 
whom  I  once  met,  pointing  with  gleaming  eyes 
and  dramatic  gestares  to  the  then  not  yery 
pleasant  looking  town,  lying  roasting  in  the  sun 
at  the  foot  of  a  rock;  and  if  even  Trieste  can 
appear  to  the  filial  affections  of  its  faithful  sons 
ss  a  paradise,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  enthu- 
siasm felt  for  their  homes,  by  the  natives  of 
those  towns,  which  the  hand  of  Nature  or  of 
man  has  really  filled  with  treasures;  and  there 
are  many  such  in  Italy.  This  is  certainly  an 
amiable  trait  of  Italian  character;  but  unfortu- 
nately, as  all  history  proves,  and  as  it  is  to 
be  feared  it  will  be  found  in  the  future,  an 
extremely  active  cause  of  division  and  political 
impotence. 

Would  Naples  ever  consent  to  be  subordinate 
to  Bome?  Florence  to  Turin?  Venice  to  Milan? 
to  say  nothing  of  the  traditional  jealousies,  on 
the  strength  of  which  the  vaiious  towns  often 
persecute  one  another.  ^^  Let  every  man  sweep 
before  his  own  door,''  an  Italian  might  say,  and 
he  would  be  so  far  right;  but  the  position  of 
Italy  is  in  this  respect  still  more  unfortunate 
than  that  of  Germany,  where  I  believe  there  are 
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but  two  cities,  namely  Vienna  and  Berlin,  whose 
jealousies  would  be  found  quite  irreconcilable. 
The  others  would  probably  have  forgotten  them 
in  a  single  generation,  as  Nuremberg  and  Augs* 
burg  have  forgotteii  that  they  were  once  inde- 
pendent sovereign  states. 

Yarese,  although  its  name  has  scarcely  been 
heard  abroad,  ought  certainly  to  be  counted, 
when  the  principal  towns  of  Upper  Italy  are 
spoken  of;  a  distinction  which  it  owes,  not  so 
much  to  its  size  or  its  history,  as  to  its  fortu* 
nate  situation  and  salubrious  air,  which  has 
rendered  it  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the 
Lombard  nobility;  and,  partly  in  consequence 
of  this,  industrious  and  thriving.  In  the  High-* 
street  you  find  shop  after  shop — ^factory  after 
factory,  till  you  imagine  yourself  in  quite  a 
great  town.  The  hotels  and  cofiee-houses  are 
not  indeed  at  all  in  great  town  style ;  but  this 
is  easily  to  be  explained  as  the  summer  guests 
mostly  occupy  their  own  houses.  Of  these 
beautiful  villas  and  gardens,  one  can  only  see 
the  tops  of  the  roofs  and  of  the  trees,  as  the 
French-Italian  taste  for  high  walls  is  here  univer- 
sally prevalent.  It  is  a  very  disagreeable  custom 
for  a  stranger,  as  all  the  roads  and  paths  of 
communication  about  the  town  run  between  high 
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naked  stone  waUs,  so  that^  if  you  attempt  to  take 
a  mSkj  you  fancy  yourself  a  state-prisoner^ 
ordered  to  take  the  necessary  amount  of  exercise 
in  the  dry  diteh  of  the  fortress. 

There  is  enough  to  be  seen  in  the  town 
itself,  however,  to  fill  up  the  three  or  four  hours 
between  the  arrival  of  one  and  the  departure  of 
the  other  public  conveyance.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  showy  Basilica,  with  a  few  good  and 
many  bad  pictures,  but  in  whose  cool  shade  you 
may  gape  away  a  sultry  noontide  hour  not 
unpleasantly.  I  could  not  help  noticing,  by  the 
by,  among  the  visitors  to  the  church,  a  most 
extraordinary  kind  of  chaussure^  which  I  had 
seen  before  among  the  Lombard  mountain 
villages,  but  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find 
in  a  cultivated  and  prosperous  town. 

The  women,  and  especially  the  girls,  not 
only  of  the  lower,  but  also  of  the  middle  classes, 
wear,  over  bare  feet,  a  kind  of  wooden-sandal 
with  high  heels  fastened  with  a  string  just 
over  the  toes,  and  which  are  both  clumsy  and 
noisy;  but  the  very  pretty  feet  of  the  daughters 
of  Upper  Lombardy  soon  reconciled  me  to  them, 
and  I  even  began  to  find  a  certain  charm  in  their 
clapping  sound.  Perhaps  these  same  pretty 
feet  haVe  contributed  to  preserve  the  custom, — 
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for  throughout  the  Lombard  plain,  and  in 
Milan — ^the  native  home  of  the  most  misshapen 
feet  I  have  ever  seen — ^these  wooden  sandals  are 
unknown. 

What  could  Nature  have  been  thinking  of  to 
finish  off  the  delicate  aristocratic  faces  of  the 
fair  Milanese,  with  the  broadest  and  flattest 
feet  she  could  find  in  her  whole  workshop !  But 
the  feet,  it  must  be  owned,  are  not  worse  than 
the  hands.  Such  monstrous  lumps  of  bones  and 
flesh,  to  which  the  skill  of  no  glover  can  give 
even  a  tolerable  form.  The  fish's  tail  of  the 
beautiful  lady  in  Horace  would  be  elegant  com- 
pared with  these  Milanese  extremities.  A  man 
of  athletic  taste  is  really  exposed  to  a  most 
unpleasant  vicissitude  of  rapture  and  torment, 
as  his  eye  wanders  from  the  lovely  Madonna 
face  to  the  unaccountably  ugly  foundation  of  these 
singularly  constructed  beauties. 

As  soon  as  I  had  attended  to  three  little 
matters  of  business  in  the  shops  of  Yarese,  and 
been  cheated  in  all  three,  I  departed  for  Oomo, 
along  a  delightful  road  over  hill  and  valley, 
through  field  and  wood,  with  the  prospect  of 
lakes  and  highlands,  and  the  whole  landscape 
radiant  in  the  full  glory  of  summer.  On  reach- 
ing Camerlata  I  saw  my  luggage  stowed*  at  the 
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railroad  station,  aad  then  set  off  to  walk  down 
the  hill  the  remainder  of  the  way  to  Como, 
which  is  not  more  than  a  couple  of  miles.  How 
it  happens  that  the  railroad  has  not  been  car- 
ried on  for  the  remainder  of  the  distance,  as 
there  is  no  natural  obstacle  whatever,  I  cannot 
gaess.  Bat  I  must  place  this  in  the  same  cat- . 
t^ry  with  various  knotty  points  connected 
with  the  management  of  our  German  railroads, 
which  afford  most  admirable  illustrations  of  the 
spirit  of  our  Qerman  cabinets. 

^^  A  frightful  situation,  and  a  frightful  town," 
said  the  wife  of  my  Sardinian  colonel,  speaking 
of  Como  and  its  lake;  ^^  of  course,  what  town 
in  the  world  could  be  compared  with  Intra?" 

I,  indeed,  as  I  had  not  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  seen  Intra,  could  not  help  r^arding 
Como  as  a  town  in  rather  a  grand  style,  for 
though  its  streets  are  narrow  and  not  very 
populous,  they  are  extremely  clean  and  are 
inclosed  on  either  side  by  lines  of  palaces, 
through  whose  gates  I  caught  glimpses  of  co- 
lumned courts  and  fountains,  and  blooming 
gardens,  with  the  green  hills  rising  above  them 
to  the  right  aad  left.  The  cathedral  of  Como 
is  a  most  magnificent,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
a  most  original  specimen  of  Lombard  architec- 
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tare,  in  which  a  great  wealth  of  decoration  has 
been  lavished  with  a  profuse  but  tasteful  hand ; 
and  the  medissyal  gates  and  the  towers  in  the 
midst  of  the  streets  formed,  in  my  opinion,  no 
unpicturesque  contrast  to  the  generally  modem 
character  of  the  city. 

With  the  intention  of  reaching  the  northern 
end  of  the  town,  tod  with  it  the  shores  of  the 
lake,  I  had  continually  followed  the  same  direc- 
tion, namely,  the  one  which  the  form  of  the 
town,  and  of  the  narrow  valley  by  which  it  is 
determined,  seemed  to  indicate.  But  the  four 
or  five  rows  of  houses  which  run  along  this 
valley,  seemed  as  if  they  would  never  end, 
and  let  me  hasten  my  steps  as  I  might,  this 
northern  gate  still  did  not  make  its  appearance : 
till  at  last  the  sound  of  a  clock  reminded  me 
that  if  I  did  not  intend  my  luggage  to  take  a 
trip  to  Milan  without  me,  it  was  time  to  turn 
back;  and  extremely  sulky  I  was  at  being 
obliged  thus  to  return  to  Gamerlata  without 
having  seen  so  much  as  a  drop  of  the  water  of 
the  lake  of  Como,  '^  Another  time,"  I  said  to 
myself  consolingly,  though  myself  did  not  be- 
lieve me,  for  I  had  made  a  similar  promise  on 
other  occasions,  and  broken  them.  That  other 
time  never  came,  and  never  will. 
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After  half  an  hour's  ran  through  the  charm- 
ing hilly  country  of  Upper  Lombardy,  the  green 
footstool  of  the  grey  Alps,  we  hastened  at  a 
swift  rate  across  the  leyel  country ;  but  in 
Monza  the  patience  of  the  passengers  was  put 
to  a  severe  trial.  The  city  of  the  Iron  Crown 
had  'been  celebrating  some  festival  or  other, 
in  which  thousands  of  the  Milanese  had  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  this  town:  they  were  now  wish- 
ing to  get  back,  and  we  had  to  wait  a  whole 
age  before  the  requisite  number  of  carriages 
could  be  found.  Our  sufferings  were  aggravated 
too  by  our  being  exposed  to  the  mockery  of 
some  fair  ladies,  the  owners,  I  suppose,  of  the 
neighbouring  villas,  whose  laughing  faces  were 
peeping  down  at  us  from  their  terraces  of  roses 
and  oleanders,  and  who  exhibited  a  feeling  much 
more  like  enjoyment  of,  than  sympathy  for,  our 
distress.  During  this  delay  at  Monza  it  had 
been  getting  dark,  so  that  it  was  lamp-light 
when  we  got  to  the  immense  terminus  at  Milan ; 
and,  considering  the  throng  of  new  arrivals,  I 
thought  myself  fortunate  to  make  the  conquest 
of  a  place  in  one  of  the  enormous  machines  des- 
tined to  convey  us  into  the  town.  Although, 
however,  it  was  laden  with  more  than  twenty 
persons,  it  went  on  at   a  sharp  trot  through 
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the  crowded  Gorso,  and  past  the  cathedral  to 
the  Porta  Romanai  where  I,  like  nine-tenths 
of  the  Germans  who  go  there,  alighted  at  the 
Hotel  Reichmann.  Half-an-hoor  afterwards  I 
was  seated  before  the  chief  portal  of  the  most 
glorious  temple  of  Christianity,  over  which  the 
moonlight  was  pouring  all  its  mysterious  charm. 
The  square  in  front  of  the  cathedral  resembled  a 
gigantic  drawing-room,  in  which  a  numerous 
assembly  of  all  classes  was  moving  gaily  and 
sociably  about  together. 

The  moon  contended  with  the  brilliancy  of 
the  gas,  and  encircled  the  whole  scene  with  a 
halo  of  light:  out  of  the  open  windows  of  a 
neighbouring  palace  came  the  sounds  of  a  guitar, 
and  of  an  impassioned  powerful  soprano  voice; 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left  there  was  a  rust- 
ling of  silk  dresses,  and  a  whispering  of  the 
soft  sounds  of  the  Italian  tongue,  when  sud- 
denly, from  a  distant  corner  of  the  square,  came 
a  sound  before  which  all  was  silent.  ^^Halt, 
who  goes  there?"  said  a  voice  of  thunder,  and 
a  grey-coated  Austrian  military  patrol  passed 
across  the  back  of  the  scene,  followed  by  thou- 
sands of  fixed  stem  glances,  but  not  by  a  single 
word. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

VILAK.  —  THB  HOTEL  RBIOHMANN.' — PRUDENT  PRECAUTI02fS. — 
PmCELT  ITALIAN  OHARAOTER  OF  THE  POPULATION.  —  MUTUAL 
B08TILITT  OF  AUBTftlANS  AND  ITALIAM8* — MILANESE  NOBILITT. 
— THB  POPULACE. — ECLIPSE  OF  PUBLIC  OAIETT. —  PUNCH. — THE 
MILAN     CATHEDRAL.  —  ANCIENT     AND     MODERN     PAINTINGS     ON 

OLASS. AFFEOTATIOF    OF     0ONNOI88KUI8BIP.  —  THB    ARCH    OF 

PEACE    AND     ITS     INSCRIPTIONS. —  UNFAVOURABLE     POSITION. — 
MENDICANT   STYLE   OF  MODERN   MONVMENTS.*-ARTISTIC   CANT. 

The  Hotel  Seicbmaim  still  deserves  the  good 
reputation,  which  it  has  long  enjoyed;  and 
among  the  numeroos  accommodations  which  it 
offers  to  travellers,  there  was  none  more  accept- 
able to  me,  than  the  large  collection  of  maps, 
plans,  and  Guide-books,  which  were  accessible 
to  every  one  in  the  colonnade  of  the  court-yard, 
and  whoever  has  had  the  experience,  as  I  have, 
twenty  times  at  hotels  of  the  first  class,  of 
not  being  able  to  get  even  a  map  of  the  country 
itself,  will  know  how  to  value  such  an  accom* 
modation. 

The  Guide-books,  I  must  state,  are  nailed 
to  the  table;  and  this  is  not  the  most  convenient 
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mode  of  using  a  book;  but,  of  course,  with  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  travelling  public,  I  can- 
not say  the  precaution  strikes  me  as  entirely 
useless.  I  would  not — Heaven  forbid — insinuate 
anything  to  the  prejudice  of  the  German  gentle- 
men who  visit  the  hotel;  or  hint  that  they  are 
sometimes  found  wanting  in  respect  for  the  pro- 
perty of  others;  of  course,  they  are  all  "  honour- 
able men;"  but  forgetfulness  is  a  failing  of  frail 
human  nature,  to  which  all  classes  are  liable,  even 
the  learned.  Even  so  learned  a  man  as  M.  Libri, 
we  have  lately  seen,  could  forget  to  send  back 
thousands  of  the  rarest  and  most  valuable  books 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  different  libraries.* 
The  Hotel  Beichmann  is  a  German  island 
in  the  sea  of  Italy*  In  the  whole  house  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  Italian  face  to  be  seen, 
or  an  Italian  sound  heard;  but  with  the  first 
step  across  its  threshold,  you  find  yourself  in 
another  world,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to 
remind  you  of  Germany  but  the  Austrian  uni- 
form. The  German  workmen  whom  you  meet 
with  in  crowds  in  every  other  capital  in  Europe, 
appear  to  have  found  no  congenial  soil  in  Milan ; 

♦  I  have  not  the  facts  at  hand  to  refer  to,  but  my  impression 
is,  that  M.  Libri  succeeded  in  entirely  exonerating  himself  from 
the  charge. — Translatob. 
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at  all  events,  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover 
a  German  name  in  any  of  the  saddlers',  shoe* 
makers',  or  tailors'  shops,  I  have  looked  through. 
As  for  an  inscription  or  advertisement  in  the 
German  language,  of  that  there  is  no  question. 
At  one  or  two  hotels  you  could  just  distinguish 
a  German  name  near  the  Italian  one,  but  it 
had  been  painted  over  (probably  in  the  revo- 
lution time),  and  the  proprietor  had  either  not 
thought  it  worth  his  while,  or  had  not  ventured 
to  remove  the  covering. 

Official  announcements  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, do,  indeed,  make  their  appearance  in 
die  tobacco-shops;  that  is,  the  licences  printed 
on  blotting-paper,  and  decorated  with  a  cari- 
cature of  the  Austrian  arms;  but  if  ever  you 
hear  a  German  word  uttered  in  any  street  or 
public  place,  you  may  be  sure  it  comes  from 
the  month  of  a  soldier  or  a  stranger.  French 
is  almost  as  rare,  and  nothing  can  be  more  false 
than  the  often-repeated  assertion  that  Milan  is 
half  Frenchified  town. 

The  former  defiant  opposition  of  the  Milanese 
towards  the  Austrian  Government  has  been 
broken;  their  present  deportment  is  perfectly 
passive,  and  yet  there  is  something  in  it  pain- 
ful,  almost  terrific  to    the  spectator.      Those 
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dumb  lips  have  a  stormy  eloquence;  and  behind 
those  cold  glances  you  feel  there  is  hidden  the 
glowing  fire  that  has  burst  forth  between  Italy 
and  Germany  again  and  again  for  a  thousand 
years. 

The  officers  and  the  German  authorities  in 
Milan,  are  separated  from  the  Italian  popnla* 
tion  by  an  impassable  barrier.  Not  only  is 
all  domestic  and  social  intercourse  cut  off,  but  ^ 
mere  external  association  is  avoided  on  both 
sides.  In  the  coffee-houses  frequented  by  the 
officers  you  seldom  see  a  plain  coat;  and  it  is 
extremely  unusual  for  an  officer  to  go  into  one 
of  those  houses  yisited  by  Italians.  Should  it 
happen  unintentionally,  the  parties  ignore  each 
other's  presence  so  completely,  that  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  courtesy  or  diseourtesy.  An 
Austrian  will  scarcely  ever  ask  a  Milanese,  nor  a 
Milanese  an  Austrian,  for  so  much  as  a  light 
to  a  cigar,  or  a  newspaper. 

I  could  not  myself  at  first  help  feeling  some 
hesitation  at  asking  the  many  questions  which 
one  has  occasion  to  ask  a  hundred  times  a  day 
in  a  strange  town;  for  any  one  could  hear  at 
the  first  word  that  I  was  a  German;  but  cu- 
riosity and  necessity  helped  me  to  get  over  the 
difficulty,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  eyer  received 
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an  uncivil  answer.  On  the  contrary,  I  can 
bear  my  testimony  to  the  strict  observance,  on 
the  part  of  the  Milanese,  as  well  as  of  all 
northern  Italians,  of  the  laws  of  decorum  and 
politeness ;  an  observance  which,  considering  the 
Tehemence  of  their  passions,  certainly  manifests 
a  considerable  amount  of  mental  culture. 

A  great  number  of  the  richest  and  most  dis- 
tinguished Lombard  families  live  still  in  volun* 
tary  banishment;  and  may,  probably,  do  so  for 
a  aeries  of  years.  There  is,  consequently,  little 
left  of  the  old  splendour  of  Milanese  life.  The 
Scala  is  dosed — the  renowned  Corso  is  desolate; 
all  gay  public  amusements  are  avoided.  What 
is  called  popular  life  has  undergone  very  little 
change.  PulcineUa  and  Ctcnrlatano  are  not 
dying  of  melancholy,  and  wherever  they  make 
their  appearance  they  find  a  crowd  with  eager 
eyes  and  ears  for  the  hundred*times-repeated 
jokes ;  and  whose  powers  of  laughter  have  suf- 
fered no  diminution.  As  from  time  immemorial 
the  renowned  Punch  brandishes  his  classical 
broomstick  against  his  wife,  the  judge,  the  eze- 
cutioner^  the  devil  himself,  but  not  against 
an  Ati8trian  gendarme  ;  he  cracks  his  jokes 
against  the  whole  world^ — lawyers,  priests,  husr 
bands,  bachelonv  French^  English,  even  against 
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Germans  in  general,  but  not  against  the  Aus^ 
trians. 

A  noisy  orchestra,  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
barrel-organ,  the  laoghter  of  the  crowd,  and  the 
screaming  of  the  venders  of  fruit  and  ice,  fill  up 
all  the  pauses  of  Punch's  time-honoured  wit; 
while  the  majestic  sun  looks  down  from  his 
throne  in  aether,  on  the  busy  restless  play,  and 
ever-recurring  monotony  of  the  farce  of  human 
Ufe. 

What  the  immortals  may  think  of  the  Milan 
Cathedral  I  cannot  at  present  state;  but  looking 
at  it  with  mere  human  eyes,  it  does  appear  to 
me  a  work  that  may  well  make  one  proud  of  what 
human  power  and  human  intelligence  can  effect. 
The  vast  space,  with  the  richness  and  beauty  of 
the  forms,  creates  an  overpowering  impression. 
There  may  be  churches  of  more  sublime  cha- 
racter, but  none  which  afford  so  wondrous, 
never-to-be-forgotten  evidence  of  the  capabilities 
of  this  glorious  art.  The  exterior  of  the  cathe- 
dral, from  the  towers  to  the  gates,  is,  perhaps, 
almost  too  richly  decorated,  so  as  somewhat  to 
concise  the  eye.  It  is  difficult  to  take  in  enough 
of  it  at  a  glance,  to  produce  a  complete  im- 
pression :  and,  if  you  confine  your  attention  to 
details,  you  come  here  and  there  upon  parts 
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which  do  not  perfectly  harmonise  with  the  whole, . 
on  tasteless  innovations  and  obyious  defects. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  outline  of  the  Milan 
Cathedral,  whether  viewed  from  above  or  below, 
from  the  right  or  the  left,  remains  a  matchless 
masterpiece  of  mediaeval  art. 

The  interior  is  in  simpler  style  than  the  out- 
aide,  .and  creates,  therefore,  a  purer  and  more 
harmonious  impression.  This  glorious  cupola, 
supported  on  the  most  gigantic  columns  I  have 
ever  seen,  would,  doubtless,  have  a  grander  effect 
if  they  were  not  disfigured  by  a  painted  net« 
work  of  Gothic  flourishes,  which  pass  for  sculp- 
tare.  Most  of  the  decorations,  indeed,  are  rather 
disfigurements  than  ornaments.  From  the  top  of 
tiie  principal  tower  you  obtain  a  complete  view 
of  the  whole  plan  of  the  Cathedral,  and  for  this, 
no  one,  I  think,  will  repent  climbing  so  many 
hundred  steps,  even  in  the  heat  of  noon.  On 
the  roof  is  a  perfect  garden  of  marble  trees  and 
marble  flowers;  the  staircase  leading  from  the 
roof  to  the  tower,  is  a  tabernacle,  overladen 
with  costly  sculptures;  the  mere  putting  toge- 
ther of  the  pieces  of  which,  after  they  had 
been  prepared,  is  said  to  have  lasted  six  years. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  spectator  be- 
comes aware,  however,  of  how  much  the  Cathe- 
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dral  still  wants  for  its  completion;  for  although, 
since  the  time  of  Napoleon,  it  has  been  carried 
on  almost  uninterruptedly,  with  considerable 
resources,  the  present  century  will  scarcely  see 
the  termination  of  this  vast  work.  For  two 
years  past,  indeed,  it  has  been  entirely  standing 
still.  The  former  yearly  contribution  of  the 
Government  towards  it,  of  100,000  francs,  had 
previously  been  lowered  to  one-half  that  sum; 
since  the  £eyoIution,*it  has  been  altogether  dis- 
continued; and  a  great  number  of  workmen, 
who,  from  father  to  son,  had  lived  by  the  works 
in  the  Cathedral,  have  been  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment. 

From  the  disparaging  remarks  I  have  made  on 
the  decorations  of  the  choir,  I  must  expressly 
except  the  paintings  on  glass.  The  three  im- 
mense windows  of  the  choir  form  a  perfect  gallery ' 
of  transparencies,  that  might  occupy  the  lover 
of  art  for  days  together.  The  left  window,  espe- 
cially, contains  real  masterpieces,  and  how  it 
is  possible  even  to  name  the  works  of  the  old 
glass-painters  beside  those  of  the  modem  artists, 
far  less  to  give  them  the  preference,  is,  to 
me,  inconceivable.  That  we  should  take  all 
possible  care  of  the  old  painted  windows  of  our 
churches; — that  we  should  attribute  to  them  a 
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eertain  historical  value,  as  specimens  of  the  be- 
gbmings  of  art,  that  the  antiquaiy  should  rejoice 
OTcr  them; — all  this  I  understand;  but  when  I 
hear  of  people  falling  into  ecstasies  at  their  beauty, 
it  is  reall J  impossible  for  me  to  give  them  credit 
far  candour*  The  old  glass-painters,  it  is  true, 
have  particular  colours  which  surprise  us  by  their 
brightness  and  splendour, — colours  that  I  sup- 
pose might  become  the  rage  on  the  coast  of  Mo* 
xambiqae  or  Senegal;  but  that,  apart  from  form, 
they  should  awaken  assthetic  raptures  in  culti- 
vated Europe  is  what  I  cannot  make  out. 

Now,  form  is  entirely  wanting  in  these  old  glass- 
paintiiigs.  The  drawing  is  monstrous;  and  com- 
position, grouping,  perspective,  cannot  be  looked 
for  at  all.  Go  and  look  at  a  window  in  the 
cathedral  at  Ulm,  or  the  Sebaldus  church  in 
Nuremberg,  and  you  will  not,  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  be  able  even  to  make  out  the  subjects  of  the 
pictnies^  or  ihe  relation  of  parts  to  one  another. 
But  it  has  been  decreed,  once  for  all,  that  the  old 
glass-paintings  are  very  admirable  things,  and 
so  out  of  twenty  visitors  to  the  cathedral,  nine- 
teen make  it  a  point  of  conscience  to  brighten 
up  at  the  sight  of  them,  and  give  utterance  to 
htlf  suppressed  exclamations  of  emotion  and 
a&niration.    It  is  one  of  the  many  conventional 
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lies  which  we  are  accustomed  now-a-days  to  im- 
pose on  ourselves  and  others  from  various  mo- 
tives ;  sometimes  for  the  justification  of  our  own 
claims  to  refinement,  sometimes  from  mere  habit, 
— sometimes  from  politeness, — and  sometimes 
(Heaven  defend  us !)  for  the  sake  of  moralitTfand 
religion. 

I  went,  during  my  stay  in  Milan,  again  and 
again,  to  visit  the  Cathedral;  and  then,  without 
troubling  myself  about  the  other  lions  mentioned 
in  the  Guide-book,  I  felt  I  could  leave  the  place 
perfectly  satisfied.  Accident,  however,  more 
than  my  own  will,  took  me  out  by  the  triumphal 
arch,  called,  in  official  language,  DeUa  Pace^ 
but  by  the  people,  Of  the  Simplon^  for  the 
Italians  like  better  to  be  reminded  of  the  road 
over  the  Simplon,  than  of  the  peace  of  Paris. 

The  inscriptions  on  the  arch,  however,  say 
nothing  of  the  occasion  of  its  erection,  any  more 
than  of  the  mighty  one  who  planned  it,  and  laid 
the  foundation-stone;  but  to  the  finisher  of  the 
work,  the  Latin  compliments  are  laid  on  by 
shovels-full.  To  him,  Adsertori  perpettuB 
^austitatis^  parenti  publico^  and  so  forth,  it  is 
dedicated,  as  well  as  one  of  the  city-gates,  to 
Francesco  Massimo  Augusto^  and  that:  these 
jBonuments  have  been  spared  during  the  revo« 
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Intion,  shows,  at  all  events,  the  respect  of  the 
people,  if  not  for  the  Emperor  Francis,  at  all 
events  for  history  and  art. 

The  Arch  of  Peace,  on  the  whole,  is  a  good 
deal  like  that  of  the  Barri^re  de  I'Etoile,  at  Paris, 
but  has  by  no  means  so  fine  a  situation.  The 
latter  stands  on  the  highest  point  of  the  great 
avenue  of  tiie  Champs  Eiys^s,  and  closing  a  long 
perspective  of  trees,  seems  to  look  down  majesti- 
cally on  all  surrounding  objects.  To  the  east,  it 
opens  the  magnificent  drive  into  the  finest  part 
of  the  great  city;  to  the  west,  it  closes  such  a 
prospect  as  one  can  scarcely  find  elsewhere  within 
the  walls  of  a  town*  The  place  of  the  Milan 
arch,  on  the  contrary,  is  as  ill  chosen  as  possible. 
It  lies  at  the  end  of  a  dusty  desert  which  serves 
merely  for  a  place  of  exercise,  opposite  to  an  old 
dilapidated  barrack  that  calls  itself  a  citadel,  and 
flanked  as  it  is  by  two  ugly  guard-houses,  and 
with  its  back  to  a  row  of  trees,  withering  in  the 
hot  sand,  it  stands  there  like  a  Sultan  glittering 
.  in  gold  and  jewels  in  the  midst  of  a  ragged  regi- 
ment of  hungry  beggars.  This  is  unpleasant, 
and  to  get  rid  of  the  insulting  contrast,  one  must 
separate  the  Arch  from  all  the  objects  around  it, 
and  treat,  as  our  German  philosophers  say,  the 
thing  in  itself. 
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It  is  an  often-repeated,  but  not  yet  wom-out, 
remark,  that  our  monumental  art  subsists  wholly 
in  a  beggarly  manner  on  the  ideas  and  models  of 
antiquity.     On  this  triumphal  arch  there  is  not 
a  stone  which  might  not  have  been  modelled  fif- 
teen hundred  years  ago.     The  very  idea  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  is  ancient,  and  just  as  ancient  are 
the  allegories,  the  symbols,  the  gods  and  heroes, 
which  have  been  employed  to  express  it;  and  the 
chariot  of  the  Goddess  of  Victory  is,  of  course, 
fitted  out  with  the  clumsy  thick-necked,  stiff- 
legged  brutes,  bom  of  artistic  incapability,  and 
educated  by  mannerism,  which  one  can  only  con^ 
template  with  Aej9po/o^ca/ detestation.  But  these 
forms,  though  as  ugly  as  they  are  untrue,  are 
antique,  and  therefore,  of  course,  worthy  of  all 
imitation ;  and  though  such  a  mode  of  proceeding 
may  be  a  little  Chinese,  we  have  nothing  for  it 
but  to  accept  the  big  heads,  clumsy  necks,  wooden 
legs,  and  impossible  positions  of  the  old  frescoes 
and  bas-reliefs, — as  in  duty  bound. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

noM  uiLkv  TO  ipmnoB.  —  olobious  niobt  bobnis. -— martial 

PBBPABATIONS. ^HABTT  OLANOB  AT  BRB8CU. — PB80HIBRA. — OARB- 

LBBB   FORTIFICATIONS. —  YBRONA. ANOIBKT  AMPHITHBATRB.  ^ 

ODMPABIBOR    WITH    THAT    OP    MBMBS.  —  APPBARANOB     OF     TBB 

FOFULATIOR. ^TBB    BDBN    OF    LOMBARDT. —  OLIMP8B    OF    PADUA 

THB   LBABIIBD. — ^BNTRT  IHTO   TBNICE. 

The  i?7ar  has  retarded,  for  some  years,  the 
completion  of  the  principal  rail-road  of  Lorn- 
hardy-Venice.  For  filling  up  the  long  dis- 
tance between  Treyiglio  and  Verona  so  little  has 
jet  been  done,  that  the  ministerial  consent  has 
only  jnst  been  obtained  for  the  construction  of 
that  portion  between  Verona  and  Brescia. 

The  imperial,  as  well  as  private,  coaches,  make 
nse  of  that  raU-road  as  far  as  Treviglio,  although 
the  journey  only  takes  an  hour;  but  the  mail, 
the  courier,  as  they  say  in  Austria,  disdains 
its  services,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  pas- 
sengers. The  truth  is,  however,  I  believe,  that 
it  sets  off  at  too  late  an  hour  to  profit  by  the 
steam;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  more  than  recovers 
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the  time  thus  lost,  by  superior  speed  through 
the  whole  distance,  and  its  more  convenient  ar- 
rangement makes  it  preferable,  notwithstanding 
its  higher  price. 

Happy  in  the  possession  of  the  cabriolet-place, 
I  drove,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  through 
the  throng  of  people  on  the  Corso,  and  out  at 
the  Porta  Orientale.     A  gendarme^  armed  to 
the  teeth,  had  taken  his  place   near  the  pos- 
tilion, and  I  could  not  help  wishing  him  at  the 
,  somewhere  else  in   short — for  he  dark- 
ened for  me  a  considerable  portion  of  the  glo- 
rious night-sky.     Innumerable  fire-flies   were 
swarming  in  the  hedges  and  meadows  on  either 
side  of  the  road ;  and  before  us,  in  the  far  east, 
broad  flashes  were  passing  silently  across  the 
horizon.     A  pleasant  airy  seat,  a  temperature 
for  which  a  light  linen  coat  was  just  sufficient^ 
a  play  of  flames  and  sparks  to  amuse  the  eye, — 
it  was  the  most  agreeable  nocturnal  journey 
that   one   could  possibly  make  while  confined 
to   a  carriage  and  the    society  of  one's  own 
thoughts. 

The  later  it  grew  the  more  animated  became 
the  road;  loaded  waggons,  carts  driven  by  oxen, 
travelling-carriages,  followed  in  rapid  succes- 
sion.    A  division  of  Austrian   troops    passed 
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slowly  to  the  plaintive  music  of  a  Slavoniau 
melody.  Presently  the  moon  rose  and  showed 
the  effect  of  the  landscape  by  a  new  kind  of 
ilhunination  ;  but  after  I  had  admired  it  for  a 
time,  my  senses  refused  to  furnish  me  any  fur« 
llier  reports  concerning  it,  and  I  slept  away  the 
remainder  of  tiie  beautiful  midsummer  night. 

It  was  broad  day-light  when  I  awoke  in  sight 
of  Brescia.  Instead  of  one  gendarme  I  had 
now  two  before  me ;  and  the  conducteu/r  had; 
moreoTer,  an  old  rusty  sword  placed  in  warlike 
manner  between  hb  knees.  Judging  by  these 
martial  preparations,  I  presumed  that  we  had 
passed,  during  the  night,  a  dangerous  bit  of  the 
road  ;  and  as,  a  few  days  afterwards,  I  read  in 
the  papers  of  fourteen  highway-robbers  having 
been  shot  all  at  once  in  Padua,  it  may  be  that 
this  terrific  display  of  armed  force  may  not  have 
been  altogether  so  superfluous  as  some  other 
formalities  of  the  highly-to-be-respected  Aus- 
trian police. 

Brescia  is  a  very  imposing-looking  town  ; 
and,  on  merely  driving  through  it,  many  mo- 
numents meet  the  eye  that  speak  of  ancient 
grandeur,  and  an  important  history.  I  would 
willingly  have  wandered  for  hours  about  its 
silent  solemn  streets,  but  the  post-horn  sum- 
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moned  me,  and  I  had  to  leare  it  after  a  mere 
hasly  glance.    At  Desenzano  the  road  runs  close 
to  the  shore  of  Lake  Garda,  which  on  this 
southern  side  is  hounded  b^  a  rerj  flat  insipid- 
looking  country  ;  and  the  town  of  Peschiera 
makes  but  an  insignificant  feature  in  this  in- 
significant landscape  ;  it  has  nothing  of   the 
poetical  attributes  of  other  old  fortresses,  but 
is  a  mere  wretched-looking  little  nest,  lying  <m 
a  dead  plot,  and  surrounded  by  the  lowest  pos- 
sible walls  and  the  broadest  possible  ditches.   No 
traces  of  the  long  and,  it  was  said,  severe  siege 
were  perceptible  outside  the  town.     Trees  and 
bushes  stood  unharmed  at  pistol-shot  from  the 
walls,  even  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mincio. 
On  the  left,  which  indeed  the  enemy  did  not 
set  foot  on,  it  was  evident  no  axe  had  ever  been 
laid  to  a  tree,— an  almost  incredible  instance  of 
carelessness  :  even  ?dth  the  remotest  prospect 
of  war,  the  trees  would  have  been  levelled  all 
round  any  other  fortress. 

y«X)na,  it  will  be  evident  to  any  one  most 
ignorant  of  such  matters,  is  a  fortress  much 
more  in  earnest  than  Peschiera  ;  but  it  cannot 
be  for  a  moment  compared  with  Minden  or 
Magdeburg,  or  the  fortresses  on  the  Rhine.  The 
past  grandeur  of  Verona  is  much  more  striking 
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than  the  Talne  of  its  fortifications  ;  at  eyery 
step  you  eome  on  the  traces  of  a  power  and 
splendour  long  gone  by,  and  which  will  scarcely 
ever  return  again.  Here  is  a  gate  standing 
right  across  the  street,  speaking  with  most  elo- 
quent tongue  of  the  long-departed  magnificence 
of  the  Soman  role ; — ^there  is  a  costly  mauso- 
leum tdling  of  the  richly  adorned,  but  not  less 
Uood-thirsty  tyranny  of  the  Scaligeri  :  fur- 
Aer  on  the  gigantic  amphitheatre  proclaims  the  % 
wealth  and  the  immense  population  of  ancient 
Yeiona. 

This  amphitheatre  is  considered,  I  beliere, 
the  best  preserved  structure  of  the  kind  that 
has  come  down  to  our  days;  and  this  may  be 
tme— apart  from  the  consideration  that  it  owes 
its  present  aspect  to  the  restoration  undertaken 
by  the  Scaligeri,  in  accordance  with  its  original 
plan.  But  the  amphitheatre  at  Nismes,  al» 
tibough  not  so  perfect,  appears  to  me  to  produce 
a  much  more  powerful  impression.  Not  only  are 
its  proportions  raster,  but  the  enormous  masses 
of  masonry,  real  rocks  on  which  it  is  built»  gire 
it  a  truly  Cyclopean  character,  whilst  the  am- 
phitheatre of  Yerona,  built  of  ordinary  free 
stonO)  has,  from  the  outside,  a  rather  common- 
place appearance.    In  Nismes  too,  you  have  the 
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magnificent  decoration  of  trees  and  shrubs  — 
symbols  of  the  eternal  youth  of  Nature — sprout- 
ing from  the  depth  of  these  mouldering  remains 
of  Roman  art,  Soman  luxury,  and  Roman  bar- 
barism. 

The  completeness  of  the  thirty  or  forty  rows 
of  slate  at  Verona  does  not  enable  it  to  rival 
the  monumental  and  picturesque  grandeur  of 
the  circus  at  Nismes.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
,.  altered  time  too,  that  whilst  formerly  a  whole 
people  had  free  entrance  to  the  most  splendid 
spectacles  which  the  old  world  could  offer  to  its 
citizens,  at  the  present  day  the  mere  sight  of 
the  empty  space  must  be  purchased. 

In  Verona,  the  neighbourhood  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Germany  make  themselves  felt  in  a 
variety  of  trifling  circumstances,  of  which  ia 
Milan  there  is  no  trace.  You  not  only  see  a 
great  number  of  German  faces,  but,  by  things  you 
hear  in  the  streets,  you  are  perpetually  reminded 
of  Germany,  and  the  Verona  people  are  much 
less  cold  and  reserved  towards  us  than  the  Mi- 
lanese, and. have,  not  unfrequently,  at  least  a 
superficial  knowledge  of  our  language. 

In  personal  appearance  the  people  are  very 
much  like  the  Milanese;  fine  stately  men,  and 
little  women  with  mostly  handsome  faces,  but 
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clumsy  figures  and  rather  awkward  deportment, 
who  do  not  know  how  to  conceal  natural  defects 
by  any  art  of  costume.  Their  children,  how- 
meTy  they  dress  rery  prettily,  and  I  admired 
especially  the  golden  circlet  passing  across  the 
top  of  the  head,  by  which  the  back  hair  of  the 
young  girls  is  confined. 

The  railroad  from  Yerona  to  Venice,  which,  as 
is  well  known,  was  in  fall  activity  before  the 
revolution,  runs  by  Padua  to  Montebello  and 
Yicenza,  through  a  country  which  is  a  very 
garden  of  Paradise.  The  fields  bear  at  the 
same  time  three  harvests,  one  above  another, 
com,  wine,  and  the  fruit  of  the  trees  between 
which  the  grapes  hang  their  rich  garlands. 
There  is  no  want  either  of  meadow  or  water, 
and,  though  there  are  no  actual  woods,  there  are 
trees  enough  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  eye,  as^ 
well  as  for  every  material  necessity.  At  Ve* 
rona  you  leave  the  hilly  country,  which  you 
entered  on  at  Brescia,  and  the  plain  stretches  out 
to  a  boundless  extent  towards  the  south,  whilst 
the  glimmering  distance  to  the  left  is  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol. 

The  railroad  termini,  even  at  the  most  con- 
siderable towns,  are  naked,  tasteless,  and  often 
absolutely  mean;  and  in  the  construction  of  the 
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carriages,  space  has  been  economized  to  an  ex- 
tent truly  distressing  to  trayell^*s  who  are  not 
mere  skeletons. 

Of  the  places  on  the  road  one  sees  little  or 
nothing.  Padua  only  appears  in  complete  pro- 
file, straight-lined,  and  right-angled,  with  stiff 
tasteless  towers  sticking  up  out  of  it,  iixe  very^ 
image  of  learned  pedantry.  A  few  miles,  be- 
yond Padua  you  begin  to  perceire  indications  ci 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  The  vegetation 
becomes  poorer,  more  monotonous — ^the  whole 
country  assumes  a  desolate  aspect  The  Brenta, 
at  a  bridge,  across  which  is  the  last  station, 
makes  by  no  means  so  poetical  a  figure  as  it 
does  on  paper.  At  length  vegetation  entirely 
ceases,  so  that  you  can  hardly  tell  whether  ^at 
you  see  on  either  side  of  the  embankment  is 
land  or  water.  But  that  white  streak  that 
appears  to  lie  right  across  the  rail,  and  to  swim 
on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  that  is  Venice!  The 
bridge  over  the  Lagoons,  which  was  broken 
through  in  several  places  by  the  Venetians  during 
the  siege,  has  been  restored,  and  was  to  be  in  a 
few  days  solemnly  re-opened;  but  it  was  now 
necessary  that  our  train  should  halt,  and  the 
passengers  be  forwarded  by  omnibus-gondolas. 
Amidst  the  hundred-voiced  chorus  of  the  even- 
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ing  bells,  the  little  fleet  set  itself  in  motion 
across  the  water  parallel  to  the  long  succession 
of  arches,  which  seemed  as  if  they  would  never 
end.     Some  young  Venetians  were  talking  in- 
cessantly of  incidents  connected  with  the  bridge, 
that  had  happened  daring  the  siege,  and  point- 
ing out  to  each  other  the  various  spots.     But  I 
noticed  that  they  carefully  avoided  the  most 
distant  political  allusion.    Had  Venice  been  a 
city  of  the  celestial  empire,  their  apparent  ab- 
sence of  sympathy  could  not  have  been  more 
eomplete,  and  you  might  have  supposed  that 
the  insurrection  and  the  siege  of  their  native 
town  were  nothing  more  to  them  than  matters  of 
simple  curiosity.    At  length  our  aquatic  omni- 
bus touched  the  shore;  the  officers  of  pc^ce  and 
customs  detained  me  but  a  few  minutes,  and  I 
jumped  impatiently  into  the  nearest  gondola 
which  could  carry  me  to  my  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

VENICE. —  THE  6BAND  OANAL. — THE  SMALL  0ANAL8  BT  9I0HT.— 
THE  PALAZZO  GIU8TINIANI. — 6T.  MARK*8  PLACE. — THE  PIAZZBTTA. 
— TENICB  RESTAURANTS. — A  FESTIVAL. — ^THB  MARKET. — PHT8I-» 
CAL  DEGENERACY. — SHABBY  GENTILITY  .^-DIFFERENT  TEMPER  OF 
VENETIAN  AND   MILANESE  POPULATION. — HOLIDAY-MAKERS. 

It  was  late  in  the  evening.  B7  the  light  of 
the  stars  and  of  gas-lamps,  I  could  distinguish  a 
broad  expanse  of  water,  enclosed  bj  high  dark 
masses  of  building. 

*^  That  is  the  Grand  Canal?"  said  I,  in  a  tone 
of  inquiry,  to  the  gondolier,  though  I  scarcely 
needed  the  answer.  '^  The  beginning  of  the 
Grand  Canal,"  said  he;  ^^  the  hotel  lies  at  the 
other  end  of  it"  "  On  the  very  first  evening, 
therefore,  this  spot  that  I  have  so  long  dreamed 
of,"  thought  I,  congratulating  myself,  though 
not  quite  pleased  either,  to  be  first  carried 
through  this  scene  of  Venetian  glory  in  the  dim 
twilight. 

But  in  this  I  was  alarming  myself  without 
occasion.     The  gondolier,  instead  of  proceeding 
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along  the  Canal  Grande,  merely  crossed  it,  in 
order  to  torn  into  a  narrow  watery  street  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  then  into  a  third  and  a  fourth, 
each  narrower  than  the  last,  till  at  length  there 
was  scarcely  room  for  the  movement  of  the  oars, 
while  huge  hlack  masses  of  building  rose  abruptly 
from  the  water,  to  a  height  that  the  eye  could 
scarcely  follow;  only  here  and  there  glimmered 
a  lamp,  and  all  around  was  the  darkness  and 
silence  of  the  grave.  A  light  plashing  of  the 
water,  and  the  ominous  warning  cry  of  the  gon- 
dolier, to  avoid  collision  with  another,  as  he 
turned  the  comer  of  each  canal,  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  on  the  listening  ear.  It 
needed  but  little  imagination  to  regard  myself  as 
a  prisoner  of  the  Inquisition,  being  carried  on 
his  last  journey  across  these  dark  abysses.  But 
suddenly  the  labyrinth  opened — masts  and  lights 
emerged  from  the  liquid  depths — the  whole  ex* 
tent  of  a  long  line  of  houses  lay  before  me,  and 
I  did  not  require  the  gondolier  to  tell  me  that 
we  had  again  turned  into  the  Grand  Canal, 
though,  alas!  only  for  a  few  minutes.  Once 
more  we  plunged  into  the  intricate  net  of  nar- 
row little  watery  paths,  and  did  not,  for  another 
quarter  of  an  hour,  reach  the  upper  end  of  the 
serpentine  figure  like  an  S,  formed  by  the  Canal 
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Graade.  There  at  last  we  stopped^  where  the 
waters  of  the  Lagoon  bathed  a  flight  of  marble 
steps  of  the  brilliantly  lighted  palace  of  Giusti- 
niani,  from  beneath  whose  widely  open  portals, 
there  stepped  forth  hospitably  to  greet  me  a 
stately  noble; — ^no,  I  mean  a  waiter. 

As  soon  as  I  had  taken  possession  of  an  apart- 
menty  I  rushed  down  stairs  again,  and,  by  help 
of  my  finely  developed  organ  of  locality,  found 
the  back  door. 

"  Straight  forward,  and  then  to  the  right," 
called  out  the  porter,  without  my  having  asked 
him.  He  knew  very  well  that  there  was  but 
one  place  in  Venice,  which  a  traveller,  coming 
in  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  could  be  in  such  a 
hurry  to  reach.  A  few  hundred  steps  more,  and 
I  stood  on  the  St.  Mark's  Place. 

Like  every  stranger,  who  comes  for  the  first 
time  to  Venice,  I  had  prepared  myself  for  some- 
thing grand  and  extraordinary,  and  like  every 
one  at  all  susceptible  of  such  impressions,  I  felt 
that,  in  spite  of  all  preparation,  the  reality  was 
Btriking — overwhelming.  What  gives  St.  Mark's 
Place  this  mighty  charm  I  hardly  know.  Like 
the  charm  of  human  grace  and  beauty,  it  seems 
to  defy  all  analysis,  but  it  produces  an  effisct  like 
that  of  nothing  else  of  a  similar  kind.    The 
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Palais  Boyaly  in  Paris,  which,  at  the  first  glance, 
joa  perceiye  has  heen  an  imitation  of  it,  is 
larger,  more  regular,  better  kept;  and  yet  how 
colonrless,  characterless,  and  insignificant  is  it, 
in  oomparison  with  its  model  The  mere  com- 
porison,  indeed,  seems  almost  an  insult  to  the 
sqpiare  of  Venice.  The  wonderful  St.  Mark's 
Charchf  which  occupies  one  side,  the  pavement 
of  monumental  marble — ^these  are  features  that 
may  be  mentioned^  in  which  it  has  the  advantage ; 
bat  they  by  no  means  explain  all  its  superiority. 
I  will  not  attempt  to  pry  into  the  mystery,  the 
key  of  which,  for  our  prosaic  generation,  is,  per* 
hapa,  for  ever  lost. 

And  yet  there  is  in  Venice  something  still 
more  magnificent  than  St.  Mark's  Place,  and 
that  is  tiie  Piazetta,  adjoining  it  at  a  right 
ang^e.  Enclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  St.  Mark's 
Church,  the  Palace  of  the  Doges,  and  other 
stately  buildings,  it  is  open  on  the  fourth  to  the 
Lagoon,  whose  wares  wash  the  feet  of  the  two 
giant  columns;  one  bearing  the  winged  Lion, 
the  other  the  figure  of  St.  Theodore--pthat  seem 
to  mark  the  boundaries  between  the  city  and 
the  sea. 

Late  as  it  was,  the  Piazetta  and  the  neigh- 
bouring quay  were  thronged  with  people  enjoying 
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the  delightful  sea-breeze;  but   their    rustling 
movements  scarcely  disturbed  the  silence  of  the 
night,  and,  by  no  means  destroyed  the  general 
impression  of  perfect  tranquillity.     Then  from 
behind  an  angle,  formed  by  the  arches  in  the 
upper  story  of  the  ducal  palace,  came  forth  the 
moon,  and  poured  her  soft  radiance  over  the 
whole  wonderful  scene.     Whoever  has  onoe  seen 
such  a  picture  as  this,  may  carry  away  with  him 
an  imperishable  treasure.     There  is  a  German 
painter  living  here,   who  has  Italianized   his 
honest  German  name  of  Nehrlech   into  Nerii, 
and  whom  I  do  not  think  much  of  on  the  whole^ 
but,  in  his  representation  of  this  scene,  he  has,  at 
least,  caught  some  faint  reflection  of  the  unat- 
tainable perfection  of  the  reality. 

A  low  desire  to  have  something  to  eat,  came 
at  length  to  remind  me  that  man  does  not  live 
on  evening  breezes  and  moonshine  alone,  and  I 
was  compelled  to  break  the  poetic  spell,  and 
descend  to  the  very  prosaic  region  of  an  eating- 
house.  Now,  the  most  elegant  of  these  establish- 
ments in  Venice  is  a  mere  den,^  whose  threshold 
one  does  not  cross  for  the  first  time  without  an 
effort  of  resolution.    But,  notwithstanding  the 

*  To  the  French  restaurant  this  description  does  not  apply  i 
but  in  I860  it  was  closed 
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suspicious  appearance  of  the  place,  and  that  the 
honr  was  near  midnight,  I  foand  in  the  one  I 
entered,  a  numerous  and  rather  elegant  com* 
pany,  as  well  as  entertainment,  with  which  I 
should  have  been  well  content,  even  had  it  been 
much  worse.  When  I  left  it  towards  one  o'clock, 
to  return  to  mj  hotel,  the  St.  Mark's  Place  was 
nearly  emptied,  but  m  the  streets,  which  were 
brightly  lighted,  I  still  found  all  alive,  and  the 
workshops  of  tailors  and  shoemakers  in  full  ac- 
tivity. It  was  no  less  lively  on  the  Canal 
Grande,  from  which  the  splashing  of  oars,  and  the 
cries  of  the  gondoliers,  came  mingling  with  the 
sounds  of  song  and  guitar  up  to  my  window,  till 
the  excitement  of  my  senses  at  length  gave 
way  to  sleep. 

The  next  day  was  a  festival;  the  shops  were 
closed,  all  business  suspended,  and  from  earliest 
morning  there  was  an  incessant  ringing  of  bells. 
The  first  streets  that  I  passed  through  were 
empty,  and  the  houses  looked  as  if  they  were 
dead;  but  as  I  approached  the  centre  of  the 
town,  they  became  more  and  more  animated. 
Half  Venice  seemed  to  have  been  transformed 
into  one  great  market.  Fruits,  flowers,  vege- 
tables, poultry,  and  the  multifarious  productions 
of  the  sea,  covered  the  flagged  marble  pavement 
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of  countless  streets,  especially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  of  the  Eialto.  Thousands  of  pqrchasers 
were  busy  laying  in  their  provisions  for  the 
feast;  and  many  a  well-dressed  gentleman  might 
be  seen  carrying  home  the  birds  or  fish  he  had 
bought,  on  a  wicker  plate,  with  his  own  hands. 

It  was  the  gayest  and  most  original  market^ 
crowd  that  I  had  ever  seen;  but  I  looked  in  rain 
for  the  chief  decoration  of  such  scenes — the  fine 
forms  and  lovely  faces,  which  we  have  become  so 
familiar  with  in  the  pictures  of  Titian,  Tinto- 
retto, and  their  disciples,  as  to  regard  them  as 
fSeunily  features  of  ike  Venetian  race.  But  if  it 
ever  possessed  these  personal  charms,  it  must 
most  sadly  have  degenerated,  though  it  may 
have  done  so,  exactly  because  it  has  remained  so 
pure.  The  geographical  position,  as  well  as  the 
constitution  of  Venice,  has  in  a  great  measure 
prevented  its  improvement  by  any  oi  that  mix- 
ture so  favourable  to  the  physique^  though  so 
damaging  to  the  dignity;  which  '^  Ruins  the 
blood,  but  much  improves  the  flesh." 

The  present  Venetian  race  has  neither  the 
stateliness  of  form,  nor  the  attractive  features, 
and  still  less  the  grace  of  deportment,  which 
our  imaginations  so  willingly  attribute  to  it. 
The  women  are  in  general  as  ugly  as  the  men; 
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and  the  rich  as  shabby-looking  as  the  poor.  I 
most  own,  however,  that  as  far  as  the  coat 
makes  the  man,  I  have  never  been  able  to  make 
oat  Tery  well  which  were  the  rich  ;  and  since 
the  Revolution,  there  appear  to  be  astonishingly 
few  of  them. 

The  beau  mande  in  Venice  is  so  little  beau 
that  one  looks  about  for  another  phrase  by 
which  to  designate  it.  Anxious  faces,  worn-out 
cloliies,  false  jew^,  wd  mock  lace — these  (set- 
ting aside  the  strangers)  are  almost  all  you  see 
on  St.  Mark's  place,  and  it  is  on  that  account 
very  desirable  to  make  your  visits  to  it  in  the. 
evening.  Such  appearances  as  this,  from  which 
one  may  infer  a  life  in  which  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  not  sufficient  for  the  most  just 
claims  and  modest  necessities,  are  to  me  a  more 
painftd  sight  than  that  of  downright  poverty. 
The  latter  indeed,  notwithstanding  all  the  sufier- 
ings  occasioned  by  the  siege,  is  rather  rare  in 
Venice;  but  the  first  you  meet  at  every  stq),  so 
tiiat,  to  me  at  least,  it  disturbs  the  enjoyment  of 
all  the  monumental  splendour  of  the  past.  But 
one  gets  accustomed  to  it  soon  enough,  for — ^it  is 
not  to  the  honour  of  human  nature  that  it  should 
be  so— there  is  no  feeling  sooner  worn  out,  than 
that  of  compassion  for  the  sufferings  of  others. 
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On  the  three  masts  opposite  St.  Mark's  Church, 
which  formerly  bore  the  flags  of  Gandia,  Cyprus, 
and  the  Morea,  there  were  now  waving  enormous 
banners  with  the  Austrian  arms;  a  numerous 
military  band  had  taken  up  its  post  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  throng  that  covered  the  square,  and 
an  eager  audience  was  soon  collected  around  the 
white-coated  Austrian  musicians,  whose  excellent 
performance  certainly  deserved  the  applause  of  a 
music-loving  and  music-understanding  public. 

At  Milan,  however,  the  people  would  have 
scorned  to  accept  the  pleasure  from  such  a  quar- 
ter; and  would  have  purposely  turned  their 
backs  on  the  Austrians  and  their  music,  however 
fine  it  might  be. 

The  Milanese  and  Venetians,  though  such  near 
neighbours,  differ  greatly  in  character.  Nothing 
appears  so  foreign  to  the  Venetian  nature,  as  to 
keep  up  any  kind  of  grudge;  and  their  easy 
tempers  seem  already  to  have  lost  all  bitter 
recollections  connected  with  the  insurrection,  the 
siege,  and  their  final  defeat.  As  they  did  not 
disgrace  their  victory  over  the  Austrian  garrison 
(which  they  owed  to  the  incapability  of  the 
governor  and  the  stupidity  of  his  subordinates) 
by  any  act  of  cruelty,  the  Austrian  government 
has  had  tact  and  moderation  enough  to  refrain, 
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after  the  final  subjection  of  Venice,  from  all 
personal  persecution*  The  leaders  of  the  in- 
surrection Yoluntarilj  left  the  town;  and  of 
those  insurgents  who  remained  behind,  or  who 
have  since  returned,  it  has  not  disturbed  a  single 
one. 

Notwithstanding  the  state  of  siege,  also,  the 
Venetians  have  since  remained  free  from  police 
interference,  to  an  extent  that,  in  the  Austrian 
dominions,  may  be  considered  unexampled.  I 
myself  ncTer  saw  such  a  thing  as  a  gendarme 
in  Venice;  and  though  I  would  by  no  means 
infer  from  this,  that  there  are  none,  it  at  least 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  are  not  thrust 
obtrusively  forward.  Of  the  coffee-houses  on 
St.  Mark's-place,  many  have  been  always  in  the 
habit  of  remaining  open  all  night,  and  they  do 
so  still;  though  in  other  cases,  where  a  state  of 
siege  has  been  declared,  the  authorities  have 
insisted  on  closing  coffee-houses  at  ten,  nine, 
or  even  eight  o*clock  in  the  evening. 

They  seem  to  consider  here  that  the  state  is 
in  no  wise  endangered  by  the  drinking  of  coffee 
to  any  extent.  The  prohibition,  common  in  such 
cases,  of  more  than  five  or  six  persons  standing 
close  together,  cannot  here  be  carried  into  effect; 
since  the  moment  the  Venetians  step  out  of  their 
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own  doors,  they  are  compelled,  from  the  narrow- 
ness of  the  space,  to  form  such  a  close  group, 
as  would  elsewhere  run  the  risk  of  being  dis- 
persed with  the  butt-end  of  the  musket  or  the 
bayonet. 

Late  in  the  evening  on.  this  festival  day,  I 
found  myself  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the  town, 
which  I  had  reached  by  following  the  Slavo- 
nian quay.  Here  in  a  public  garden  was  a 
new  world  of  merrymaking  and  enjoyment,  the 
exuberant  enjoyment  of  a  southern  church-wake, 
which  was  celebrated  with  right  good-will. 
Along  the  whole  length  of  the  principal  street, 
fires  were  crackling,  enormous  kettles  boiling, 
and  frying-pans  frizzling;  in  the  brilliantly 
lighted  shops,  were  piles  of  pastry  and  other 
dainty  bits,  and  at  long  tables  young  men  and 
maidens,  and  other  guests  of  various  ages,  were 
feasting,  merrily  intermixed,  and  singing  and 
instrumental  music  resounded  from  one  end  of 
the  street  to  the  other.  It  was  twelve  o'clock 
at  night  too,  yet  nowhere  was  there  the  slightest 
indication  of  any  other  kind  of  intoxication 
than  that  of  fun;  no  disputing,  no  rude  be- 
haviour, no  coarse  jest.  A  military  patrol,  the 
first  and  the  last  that  I  saw  in  Yenice,  passed 
quietly  along  the  whole  length   of  the  street, 
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without  the  people  taking  the  least  notice  of 
diem,  far  less  interrupting  their  merriment 
with  any  expressions  of  scorn  or  bitterness. 
The  Venetians  are,  without  question,  the  most 
good-tempered  people  in  Italy;  and  Tiolence 
and  bloodshed  are  almost  unheard  of  among 
them. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

STILL  VENICE.— FAflOINATION  OF  VftNIOE.— THE  VENETIAN  ARISTO- 
CRACY.—  THE  DOOE  SURRENDERS  TO  BONAPARTE.— THE  D00E*8 
PALACE  AND  ITS  GUARDIAN.  —  THE  MONUMENTS  OF  THE  DOOES. 
—GAY   TEMPER  OF   VENETIAN   PAINTERS. — ^HISTORICAL  FAMIUES. 

—  THE    PRESENT    OCCUPANTS    OF    THEIR    ANCESTRAL    HALLS. 

NEGLECT  OF  PRIVATE  CLAIMS  UNDER  THE  OLD  VENETIAN  RB- 
PUBLIC. —  PUBLIC  GRATITUDE  IN  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN  TIMES. 
—VENETIAN   CHARITIES. — RAPID   DECAY. 

The  city  on  the  Lagoons  is  a  place  that  it 
is  very  difficult  to  tear  oneself  away  from.  You 
seem  held  by  an  invisible  bond — a  foreboding 
that  you  will  carry  away  with  you  a  vain  but 
unconquerable  longing  to  see  it  again.  Among 
all  the  beautiful  towns  of  this  earth  which  I 
know,  there  are  very  few  that  have  inspired 
me  with  any  such  desire,  but  among  these  few, 
Venice  maintains — 'Uo,  not  the  first,  but  cer- 
tainly the  second  place.  The  more  delightful 
are  the  recollections  that  any  enjoyment  leaves 
behnid  it — the  less  is  it  in  general  advisable 
to  put  them  to  the  proof  of  a  second  impres- 
sion, which  generally  turns  out  a  disappoint- 
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mentr  At  the  same  time  there  are  things  and 
drcmnstances,  the  charm  of  which  never  vanishes, 
of  which  an  infallible  inward  voice  declares  that 
they  will  never  cease  to  charm  as,  as  long  as 
we  are  capable  of  being  charmed;  and  such  is 
Venice  with  the  exhanstless  variety  of  glorious 
impressions  which  it  offers.  Where,  on  the 
whole  earth,  are  stones  so  eloquent  as  in  Venice? 
Where  is  the  creation  of  human  hand  that  can 
be  compared  with  this  wondrous  marble  flower, 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea? 

The  finest  streets  of  our  royal  and  imperial 
cities,  if  they  were  transplanted  to  Venice  and 
placed  near  the  Grand  Canal,  how  poor  and 
mean  would  they  look!  The  power  and  re- 
nown and  historic  splendour  of  Venice  are  the 
work  of  an  aristocracy  that  deserved  the  name, 
which  had  a  right  to  the  dominion  which  they 
exercised  with  so  strong  a  hand;  an  aristocracy 
that  did  not  go  forth  from  robber-castles,  but 
from  the  tradesman's  shop;  but  who  not  the 
less  knew  how,  by  a  well-founded  pride  and 
genuine  nobility  of  manners,  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  their  name  against  the  world. 

The  Venetian  nobility  was  a  true  one,  for  it 
had  its  root  in  the  state,  and  bore  the  honour, 
the  power,  the  interest  of  the  state  on  its  mighty 
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shoulders.  An  aristocracy  which  is  animated 
by  such  a  spirit  will  not  be  grudged  its  pro- 
minent position  in  society;  as  in  England,  for 
instance,  no  one  would  wish  its  expulsion.  Bat 
for  the  poor  devils  who,  in  some  other  places 
I  could  mention,  assume  the  title  of  aristocrats, 
it  is  really  most  compassionate  to  say  nothing. 

Had  Yenice  but  understood  at  the  proper 
time  that  an  aristocracy  alone  cannot  maintain 
a  state,  and  that  the  hour  for  the  political 
emancipation  of  the  people  was  come,  the  Sig- 
noria  might,  perhaps,  have  been  flourishing  to 
this  day;  at  all  events,  the  Republic  would  not 
have  gone  to  ruin.  The  tenth  part  of  the  energy 
which  Yenice  has  exhibited  during  the  two  last 
years  against  the  Austrians,  would  have  been 
more  than  sufficient  to  resist  that  attack  of  the 
French,  in  which  the  Doge,  weeping  like  a 
woman,  sent  the  keys  of  the  town  to  Bonaparte, 
at  the  very  moment  when  he  had  declared  it  im- 
pregnable; at  least,  with  the  artillery  at  his 
command,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  fleet  The 
name  of  the  last  Doge,  at  least,  has  been  since 
(in  1848)  restored  to  honour;  he  was  called 
Manini. 

If  the  people  of  Yenic6  at  the  moment  of  its 
disgraceful  fall,  fell  with  fury  on  the  symbols  of 
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the  old  goyemmenti  their  reyenge  had  less  re- 
ference to  its  tyranny,  than  to  its  cowardice. 
Nothing  embitters  a  people  against  a  had  go- 
vernment so  much  as  the  perception  of  its  weak- 
ness towards  the  foreigner;  and  however  hated 
it  may  be  at  home,  every  insult  coming  to  it 
from  abroad  is  felt  by  the  people  as  an  insult  to 
itself;  and  even  the  more,  perhaps,  the  more 
hated  it  is,  for  then  there  arises  a  kind  of  shame 
against  its  own  impotence  for  suffering  the  rule 
of  such  contemptible  weakness.  And  if  this 
shame  should  appear  suddenly  transformed  into  a 
passionate  attachment  to  the  Government,  wemust 
not  let  such  a  change  deceive  us;  it  is  but  one  of 
those  attempts  at  self-deception  whose  psycholo- 
gical motive  is*  too  obvious  to  need  explanation. 

The  guardian  of  the  ducal  palace,  who  shows , 
the  frightful  subterranean  dungeons,  a  pig-headed 
old  Venetian,  insisted  that  the  cause  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Republic  was  to  be  sought  in 
tiie  excessive  mildness  and  indulgence  towards 
domestic  enemies  of  the  state,  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  the  old  wholesome  severity.  With  the  help 
of  that  said  wholesome  severity,  Venice,  he  said, 
had  maintained  her  standing  for  fourteen  hun- 
dred years,  but  when  they  began  to  practise  this 
indulgence,  and  to  suffer  these  much  calumniated 
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dungeons  to  fall  into  disuse,  then  the  Republic 
went  to  ruin. 

The  keeper  of  these  pleasant  subterranean 
apartments,  which  he  so  pathetically  lamented 
should  stand  empty,  was  not  merely  a  politician, 
but  also  an  historian,  and  as  he  shrank  from  no 
conclusion  to  which  his  logic  conducted  him, 
so,  in  matters  of  historical  detail,  he  seemed  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  to  tear  the  veil 
of  poetical  illusion  from  the  objects  entrusted  to 
his  care. 

**  Across  this  bridge,  then,"  asked  a  young 
lady,  thoroughly  grounded  in  her  Byron,  "  the 
condemned  passed  to  death?" 

^^That  story,  ma'am,  is  a  lie,  as  big  as  St. 
Mark's  Place,  like  many  other  stories  that  are  told 
about  these  things,"  said  the  inexorable  keeper. 
"  The  bridge  was  built  to  bring  people  from  the 
prisons  on  the  other  side  of  the  canal,  by  the 
shortest  way  to  their  examination  in  the  Ducal 
palace;  and  as  people  under  a  criminal  accu* 
sation  are  not  generally  Tery  merry,  the  people 
called  it  the  Bridge  of  Sighs." 

The  tender-hearted  young  lady  did  not  seem 
half  satisfied  with  this  sober  explanation,  and 
would  much  rather  have  had  them  all  beheaded. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  even  a  picture  of  the 
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Doge's  Palace  will  have  been  surprised  at  the 
apparent  reversal  of  the  natural  laws  of  archi- 
tecture which  it  presents,  by  the  upper  part 
being  much  heavier  than  the  lower.  The  slen- 
der columns  and  wonderful  pointed  arches  of 
the  first  story,  have  to  support  the  full,  heavy 
mass  of  the  second,  which  presses  with  an  almost 
terrifying  weight  upon  its  elegant  basis.  This 
disproportion  scarcely,  perhaps,  strikes  one  so 
much  in  reality  as  in  the  picture,  but  to  repre- 
sent it  as  a  particular  beauty  certainly  does 
some  violence  to  common  sense.  It  cannot  have 
been  a  part  of  the  original  plan  to  place  these 
bare  massive  walls  above  the  richest  colonnade 
perhaps  that  architecture  has  ever  created;  and 
without  knowing  the  history  of  the  Ducal  palace, 
one  may  feel  assured  that  this  upper  part  has 
been  a  mere  make-shift,  at  a  moment,  probably, 
of  financial  pressure. 

Among  the  numerous  churches  of  Venice, 
only  a  few  are  either  grand  or  beautiful;  but 
many  possess  an  abundance  of  objects  of  ex- 
isting and  attractive  study.  Cast  a  glance  at 
the  sometimes  simple  and  serious,  sometimes 
gorgeous  monuments,  along  the  church  walls, 
and  you  will  see  gleaming  from  the  marble, 
centuries  old,  the  names  of  Dandolo,  Giustiniani, 

X  5 
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Morosini.  Here,  stretched  on  a  sarcophagus,  is 
the  stem  countenance  of  an  old  sea-duke,  OTer 
whose  inexorable  features  death  itself  has  had 
no  power;  there  another,  high  on  horseback,  as 
if  triumphing  over  his  own  grave.  There  is  a 
coffin  up  there,  made  of  rough  boards,  which 
contains  the  beheaded  body  of  the  warrior  of 
the  Republic,  Count  Garmagnola,  whom  neither 
his  noble  family  nor  his  own  exploits  could  save 
from  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  when  he  ven- 
tured to  go  beyond  his  powers  in  undertaking, 
on  his  own  account,  to  negotiate  with  the  ene* 
mies  of  the  Republic.  Between  these  gloomy 
images  of  death  and  of  iron  heroism  bloom  in 
youthful  brilliancy  of  colour,  the  works  of  the 
joyous  Venetian  painters.  No  other  has  known, 
as  they  have,  how  to  find  for  the  incidents  of 
Biblical  history  and  the  Legends,  the  cheer- 
ful, beautiful,  refined  point  of  view.  The  Ve- 
netians are  the  heathens  of  Christian  art,  in 
their  grace,  their  sweetness,  and  their  worldly 
tone.  They  detest  what  is  ugly,  and  shrink 
from  it  even  when  it  comes  with  a  celestial  cer- 
tificate.  The  melancholy  aberration  of  taste 
and  genius,  which  can  delight  in  idealizing  the 
horrible  and  the  disgusting,  is  perfectly  opposed 
to  the  healthy  nature  of  the  Venetian;  for  the 
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eeeotial  character  of  Yenetian  art  is  the  trans- 
figuration  of  the  sensnal  by  beauty,  the  highest 
diyinity  to  which  its  worship  appears  to  be  de- 
TotedL  The  noble  female  forms  of  Titian,  Tin- 
toretto,  and  Sasso  Perrato,  da  not  descend  from 
the  empyrean;  they  are  the  most  glorious  daugh- 
ters of  this  earth ;  noble  from  the  crown  of  the 
head,  which  the  luxurious  golden  hair  crowns  as 
with  a  natural  diadem,  to  the  point  of  the  deli* 
cate  foot,  which  peeps  forth  from  beneath  their 
flowing  drapery;  in  every  drop  of  the  blood  that 
blushes  through  their  tender  white  skin,  and  in 
die  lightest  movement  of  the  soul  that  speaks 
through  their  beaming  eyes. 

This  fair  proud  race  appears  to  have  died  out 
in  Venice,  but  in  Some,  I  am  told,  though  I  can- 
not  believe  it,  it  is  yet  in  full  bloom.  The 
Rome  of  the  present  day  cannot  produce  such 
men  as  Venice,  the  ruler  of  the  sea,  once  did.  The 
pride  of  the  Boman  women  is  admired — pride! 
After  the  consciousness  of  personal  worth,  the 
only  justifiable  ground  of  pride  is  the  possession 
of  freedom  and  power,  and  the  Soman  prince  is 
now  as  poor  in  these  as  the  humblest  of  her 

The  Venetians,  however^  were  never  a  free, 
but   a  reigning  people — a  people  whose  laws 
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were  obeyed  by  as  many  millions  as  its  popa- 
lation  counted  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  in 
this  proportion,  however  little  it  may  be  able 
to  justify  itself  at  the  bar  of  political  morality, 
lay  the  foundation  of  that  high-flying  and  aris- 
tocratic character.  If  Cassar  had  to  choose  he 
would  rather  have  been  the  last  among  the 
Venetian  Signoria  than  the  first  now  among  the 
Roman  princes. 

Many  of  the  grand  historical  names  of  Venice 
are  still  to  be  found;  but,  with  the  political 
power,   the   external  splendour  of  those  fami- 
lies has  been  extinguished,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  have  retained  their  wealth  to  the  present 
day.     On  a  row  along  the  Grand  Canal  the 
boatman  mentioned  some  well-known  illustrious 
name  as  belonging  to  almost  every  house;  but 
when  we  enquired  about  the  present  possessor 
we  heard  of  some  decayed  foreign  grandee,  or 
perhaps  some  foreign  upstart;  exiled  princes, 
with  the  little  savings  that  they  have  managed 
to  bring  with  them ;  ladies  of  the  theatre,  with 
the  treasures  that  they  have  warbled  or  danced 
together;  stockbrokers,  with  the   hundreds  of 
thousands  that  they  have  perhaps  swindled  to« 
gether,   have   appropriated,  for  mere    nominal 
prices,  the  inheritance  of  the  families  of  the 
Doges. 
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The  descendants  of  "  Shylock"  enjoy  now  the 
reyenge  of  which  their  ancestor  was  defrauded. 
They  have  left  the  Giudessa,  and  taken  up  their 
quarters  in  the  Tery  centre  of  the  city  of  St. 
Mark's.  They  have  driven  the  desc^dants  of 
their  persecutors  from  their  palaces,  and  I  should 
not  be  much  afraid  to  make  a  wager  that  among 
the  swarm  of  ragged  children  that  came  beg* 
ging  about  us  on  the  former  Jews'  Island  there 
might  be  found  some  of  the  posterity  of  An- 
tonio, the  "  royal  merchant "  of  Venice,  and 
his  over-clever  advocate  Portia. 

In  public  monuments  to  the  memory  of  great 
men,  and  great  deeds,  Yenice  is  less  rich  than 
might  be  expected  from  its  history  and  its  sys- 
tematic cultivation  of  civic  virtue  and  patriotic 
spirit.  The  spoils  of  war  from  Greece  and 
Asia,  indeed,  testify  by  a  number  of  costly  and 
magnificent  works  of  art,  which  have  been 
in  part  incorporated  into  St.  Mark's  Church 
and  the  Fiazzetta  to  the  former  victories  and 
renown  of  the  Bepublic;  yet  on  the  individuals 
to  whom  she  was  indebted  for  them,  Yenice  has 
but  seldom  bestowed  a  token  of  grateful  remem- 
brance. But  in  this  neglect  it  revealed  con-^ 
sciously  or  unconsciously  the  earnestness  and 
dignity  of  the, old  Republican  spirit.    Whoever 
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only  does  his  duty  has  no  claim  to  thanks,  and 
it  is  impossible  that  a  citizen  should  do  more 
than  his  duty  to  his  country.  The  highest^  the 
only  reward  that  he  should  expect,  is  the  acknow- 
ledgment, that  he  has  done  his  duty  —  bene 
meritum  esse  de  Repuhlicd — was  the  highest 
expression  of  praise  which  the  Roman  Senate 
knew  of.  In  our  days  the  matter  is  differently 
understoodi  and  the  State  has  invented  a  great 
variety  of  means  for  the  promotion  of  civil 
merit — titles,  pensions,  orders,  gold  snuff-boxes, 
&c. ;  and  these  are  so  liberally  distributed  that 
one  might  suppose  the  country  swarmed  with 
political  virtue  as  an  Egyptian  hatching-oven 
does  with  chickens.  Of  the  kind  of  merit  these  are 
calculated  to  draw  forth  there  has,  indeed,  been 
no  lack.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  if  they  should 
continue  to  be  generous  at  this  rate^  these  dis* 
tinctions  will  cease  to  operate  so  powerfully,  and 
that  in  order  to  obtain  the  affections  of  a  people 
our  Governments  will  actually  be  driven  to  de- 
serve them. 

There  was  only  one  monument  erected  to  a 
public  man  that  struck  me  at  all  in  Venice,  and 
that  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  the  General  of 
the  Bepublic — Bartolomeo  Coleono — before  the 
Church  of  St.  John  and  St  Paul    Most  admi- 
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rable  is  the  expression  of  energy  in  the  horse, 
though  he  is  bat  simplj  stepping  oat,  while  in 
some  equestrian  statues  I  coald  name  the  horses 
look  as  if  they  were  lifting  up  their  legs  in  their 
sleep. 

This  church  is  rich  in  sculptures  that  really 
deserve  to  be  seen.  A  relief  of  Bonazza,  repre* 
seating  the  '*  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  has 
a  touching  simplicity  of  expression;  and  in 
staring  contrast  to  it  is  another,  doubtless  from 
a  French  hand,  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  Marquise  of  Louis  XIY.'s  time,  the 
yilest  profanation  I  have  ever  heard  of,  but 
doubtless  meant  in  all  good  faith.  To  all  appear- 
ance the  majority  of  the  Venetian  churches  have 
been  once  very  wealthy,  but  they  have  become 
impoverished  with  the  city,  and  this  poverty 
may  suggest  the  explanation  of  the  circumstance 
that  in  Venice  so  few  priests  and  monks  are  to 
be  seen,  while  the  rich  Milan  swarms  with 
them. 

Since  it  has  been  no  longer  a  free  port,  Venice 
has  been  hastening  to  its  destruction  with  great 
strides;  and  who  knows  whether  in  another  hun* 
dred  years  there  will  be  anything  more  remain* 
ing  of  all  its  past  glories  than  a  heap  of  ruins. 
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At  the  stroke  of  the  midnight  bell  the  steamer, 
lying  at  the  entrance  to  the  Grand  Canal,  weighed 
anchor  and  departed  for  Trieste.  We  moved  at 
half  speed  along  the  quays  and  through  the  La- 
goons, still  animated  by  lights  and  voices,  and 
splashing  oars;  and  it  was  not  till  the  narrow 
passage  between  the  Lido  and  the  main-land 
lay  behind  us,  that  the  steamer  seemed  to 
breathe  freely,  and  bounded,  snorting  and  foam* 
ing  at  full  speed,  across  the  Adriatic.  The  bells 
of  St.  Mark  seemed^to  send  the  last  farewell  of 
Venice  across  the  waters ;  and  as  the  last  gas- 
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lamps  disappeaied,  this  whole  world  of  enchant- 
ment sank  and  vanished  heneath  the  dark  sea. 

The  air  was  still  and  warm;  the  ship's  com- 
pany just  numerous  enough  for  us  not  to  feel 
either  lonelj  or  crowded;  and  the  perfect  smooth- 
ness of  the  water  relieved  every  one  from  appro* 
hension  of  the  ordinary  annoyance  of  a  sea-pas* 
sage*  We  had  only  gone  a  few  miles  when  I 
noticed,  looking  from  the  fore-part  of  the  vessel, 
a  shining  ohject,  apparently  swimming  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Whilst  I  was  considering 
what  it  could  be,  two  or  three  other  passengers 
came  up,  and  were  no  less  surprised  and  puzzled 
than  I  had  been*  It  could  not  be  on  board  of 
any  vessel  or  at  a  light-house,  for  it  was  evi- 
dent, as  I  have  said,  that  it  was  floating  on  the 
sea  ;  and,  what  was  most  perplexing  of  all,  as 
fast  as  the  boat  went,  we  never  got  a  bit  nearer 
to  it.  At  last  an  elderly  lady,  whose  curiosity 
was,  if  possible,  still  greater  than  ours,  dis- 
patched her  waiting-maid  on  a  formal  embassy 
to  the  captain  to  learn  the  explanation  of  this 
wonderful  phenomenon.  The  ambassadress,  whose 
return  we  all  awaited  with  the  utmost  eager- 
ness, came  back  in  a  minute  or  two,  giggling 
vehemently,  with  an  answer  that  she  would  con- 
fide to  none  but  her  mistress ;  and  she,  when 
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she  got  the  answer,  seemed  to  be  bnt  little  edi- 
fied by  it.  All  at  once  the  difficulty  was  cleared 
ap»  for  the  wonderfal  object  assumed  the  fami- 
liar form  of  the  crescent-moon,  which  till  then 
no  one  had  recognised,  and  no  one  any  longer 
doubted  what  it  was  that  we  had  all  been  gazing 
at  with  so  much  curiosity.  How,  in  the  name 
of  all  the  saints,  however,  the  image  of  the  moon 
could  be  in  the  sea,  when  there  was  not  a  trace 
of  her  to  be  seen  in  a  perfectly  cloudless  sky,  I 
could  not  make  out  ;  nor  can  I  now,  for,  being 
afraid  of  being  quizzed  by  the  captain,  I  put  off 
the  satisfaction  of  my  curiosity  to  ^*  another 
time,"  and  that  other  time  never  came. 

The  best,  or  more  properly  the  only,  hotel  in 
Trieste,  was  formerly  called  after  Prince  Met- 
temich,  but  since  the  Revolution  it  has  taken 
the  name  of  the  Hotel  National^  which  in  Trieste 
may  pass  for  a  chef-dHosuvre  in  the  art  of 
naming.  By  the  former  one  it  is  evident  the 
travellers  whom  the  hotel  was  intended  to  at* 
tract,  would  not  feel  their  sympathies  very 
strongly  excited  ;  buti  the  National  conveys  an 
idea  of  an  hotel  that  knows  something  of  the 
spirit  of  the  time;  and  then  it  has  this  conve- 
nience that  every  one  may  regard  it  as  espe- 
cially intended   for    himself.     The  Italian  of 
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comrse  regards  Trieste,  where  Italian  is  spoken, 
as  destined  to  form  a  part  of  United  Italy;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  as  Trieste  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  German  Diet,  the  German 
mnj  flatter  himself  that  the  Nation  in  ques- 
tion is  no  other  than  the  Nation  of  Germany; 
eren  the  Slayonian,  the  Croat,  or  the  Hunga- 
rian, may,  if  he  will,  regard  himself  as  a  Na^ 
Idonal  Austrian  ;  and  the  Frenchman,  as  French 
is  spoken  in  the  hotel,  would  haye  no  difficulty 
in  appropriating  the  compliment  to  himself.  In 
short,  the  landlord  has  found  the  way  to  em- 
brace all  Europe  in  the  seductive  word  that  he 
has  placed  over  his  sign.  This  Hotel  National 
is,  besides,  I  must  confess,  one  of  the  grandest 
and  finest  that  can  be  met  with  in  any  country  ; 
and  its  position,  immediately  on  the  quay,  with 
the  full  prospect  of  the  harbour,  the  roads,  and 
a  part  of  the  range  of  mountains,  is  one  of  the 
most  fortimate  that  could  have  been  selected. 
In  other  respects,  too,  it  deserves  success,  and 
has  obtained  it ;  for  in  the  good  season  it  is  filled 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  and  in  order  to 
find  a  place  in  it,  I  was  obliged  to  accept  of 
accommodation  (rather  an  inappropriate  word, 
all  things  considered),  in  the  fourth  story,  a 
hundred  and  twenty  steps  high,  and  that  in  the 
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month  of  July.  Since  I  inhabited  that  apart- 
ment I  can  very  well  understand  what  it  most 
be  to  ascend  Mont  Blanc* 

Trieste  and  Venice  are  opposed  to  one  another 
as  sunrise  and  sunset.  Here  is  a  great  past, 
there  a  boundless  future.  Trieste  is  a  tO¥m  of 
yesterday,  and  what  it  is  at  present  is  nothing 
in  comparison  with  what  it  will  be  ;  it  must  very 
much  resemble  those  cities  of  America  that  shoot 
out  of  the  ground  in  a  night  or  so-^— straight- 
lined  streets,  monotonous  ugly  houses,  restless 
activity  of  business,  untiring  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  all  kinds — these  are  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  image  of  the  young  commercial 
city,  on  this,  as  well  as  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Trieste  is  yet  too  busy  in  money- 
getting  to  think  of  any  of  those  stately  under- 
takings for  public  luxury,  by  which  so  many 
trading  communities  have  signalised  their  mag- 
nificenCe  and  their  love  of  art.  But,  with  its 
broad  streets,  its  regular  buildings,  and  its  neat 
pavement  of  flag-stones,  it  must  be  called  a  fine 
town.  Trusting  to  the  reports  of  travellers,  I 
expected  to  find  in  it  a  second  Carthagena  or  Ali- 
cante—a monotonous  mass  of  grey  or  white 
houses,  lying  at  the  foot  of  an  absolutely  naked 
rock,  and  surrounded  far  and  wide  by  a  desert, 
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in  which  no  such  thing  as  a  leaf,  or  even  a 
blade  of  grass  was  to  be  seen.  I  was  agreeably 
sorprised,  therefore,  at  the  sight  of  the  fresh 
T^etation  and  lively  play  of  colour  with  which 
at  least  the  immediate  environs  of  the  town  were 
adorned. 

Numerous  country-houses,  handsomely  en- 
dosed  in  fresh  leafy  gardens  cover  the  lower  de- 
clivity of  the  mountains,  where  even  wood  is  not 
entirely  wanting,  and  which  are  tinged  to  the 
summit  with  a  hue  of  green,  pleasing  both  to  the 
eye  and  the  imagination*  The  prospect  would 
certainly  be  finer  if  the  Karst  had  not  lost  the 
crown  of  oaks  that  he  formerly  wore  on  his  now 
bare  brow;  but  every  trace  of  soil  is  now  so  com- 
pletely washed  away  from  it,  that  no  tree  will 
take  root  there  again,  till  the  day  of  judgment. 

Great  tracks  of  land,  especially  in  Southern 
Europe,  have  often  been  robbed  of  their  former 
fertility,  as  well  as  of  their  most  beautiful  or- 
nament, and  of  a  great  part  of  their  wealth,  by 
the  mountains  being  thus  stripped  of  their  woods. 
It  has  been  done  in  Greece,  Sicily,  Dalmatia, 
Southern  France,  and  almost  all  over  Spain; 
and  though,  thanks  to  their  fine  situation  and 
climate,  these  countries  have  been  able  to  bear 
such  a  loss  without  total  ruin.    Many  of  them 
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are  actually  exhibiting  a  constant  decrease  of 
population  and  increase  of  poverty  that  can  be 
considered  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a  slow 
and  gradual  death  by  famine. 

For  northern  countries,  the  consequences  of 
such  a  devastation  must  be  still  more  fatal; 
and  in  many  parts  of  Germany,  where  it  has 
taken  place,  I  believe  the  restoration  of  the 
woods  to  be  now  for  ever  impossible.  Such  re- 
gions as  these  become  nurseries  of  a  most  for- 
midable pauperism,  which  turns  whole  nations 
to  idiots  and  cripples,  and  leaves  no  better  re* 
demption  for  them  than  that  they  shall  be  car- 
ried off  in  masses  by  famine.  According  to  the 
system  of  southern  life,  the  herdsman  with  his 
goats  would  have  taken  possession  of  the  naked 
mountains,  and  of  the  valleys  which  the  drying 
up  of  the  streams  had  rendered  unfit  for  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  population  would  have  declined 
with  the  means  of  subsistence.  But  northern 
civilization  would  plant  miserable  weavers  and 
spinners  in  the  mountain-desert,  and  they  would 
find  it  possible  to  increase  their  numbers,  while 
the  means  of  subsistence  were  continually  de- 
creasing. This  forcing-house  industry  in  a 
poor  country  may  bring  profit  to  individuals, 
but  will  almost  always  prove  a  terrible  loss  to 
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societj  in  general,  if  not  bring  it  to  actaal  bank- 
mptcy.  On  the  other  band^  and  that  affords  an 
additional  proof  of  the  point  in  question,  manu- 
facturing industry  flourishes  best,  and  yields  the 
most  healthful  results,  in  countries,  whose  popu- 
lation, like  that  of  Switzerland,  has  some  other 
fesonrce  in  case  of  need,  than  the  uncertain 
produce  of  the  factory. 

In  the  physiognomy  of  Trieste,  the  Italian 
character  is  the  most  preYalent»  but  the  German^ 
Slavonian,  and  even  Oriental,  is  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguishable. Besides  the  garrison  and  the  go- 
Temment  officers,  a  great  part  of  the  mercantile 
population  is  German,  and  with  these,  Protestant- 
ism has  also  established  itself  in  the  city.  The 
7^  1848  placed  the  Grerman  and  Italian  popu- 
lations in  some  measure  at  variance,  but  they 
»eeni  now  to  have  pretty  well  got  over  their 
Acuities,  as  it  is  the  interest  of  both  parties 
to  do;  for  there  is  a  third  element  in  the  popu- 
lation—namely, the  Slavonic,  which,  though 
^i^ferior  numerically,  as  well  as  in  wealth  and 
culture,  might  receive  powerful  support  from 
^Iteir  brethren  immediately  beyond  the  suburbs, 
where  the  Slavonic  country  begins. 

Another  constituent  of  the  mixed  population 
^  Trieste  is  formed  by  the  Greeks,  who,  how- 
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ever,  though  considerable  in  numbers,  are  quite 
uninfluential.  Thej  cling,  nevertheless,  most 
zealously  to  their  Church,  the  most  important 
feature  now,  of  their  nationality,  and  one  might 
feel  surprised  at  this,  were  it  not  a  truth  con- 
firmed by  repeated  examples,  that  the  outward 
rites  of  a  Church  form  a  much  stronger  bond 
of  union  than  its  spirit  or  its  dogmas.  The 
Greek  Church,  like  Judaism,  has  been  spiritually 
dead  for  hundreds  of  years,  yet  it  still  maintains 
its  standing  by  its  various  and  sharply  defined 
ritual,  whose  dominion  rests  on  the  strongest  of 
all  forces,  that  of  habit.  A  religion  which  has 
succeeded  in  embodying  itself  in  the  most  arti- 
ficial ceremonial  possible,  has  secured  to  itself 
centuries  of  existence.  But  how  far  it  is  a  de- 
sirable lot,  that  a  spiritual  power,  whose  king- 
dom should  be  in  the  souls  of  men,  should  thus 
walk  the  earth,  as  the  ghost  of  its  former  self, 
that,  indeed,  is  quite  another  question.  The 
only  portion  of  the  Greek  ceremonial  which  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  did  not  make 
an  unpleasing  impression.  The  nasal  psalmody 
of  the  priests  going  through  their  performance, 
surrounded  by  boys  with  immensely  long  tapers, 
and  accompanied  by  an  invisible  chorus  of  men 
and  women,  chanting  in  a  plaintive  manner,  pro- 
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duoed  an  effect  of  soft  melancholy  that  iras  far 
from  disagreeable,  and  a  numerous  audience  fol- 
lowed their  every  movement  with  an  eager  at- 
tention that  one  might,  if  one  pleased,  take  for 
devotion. 

The  "Austrian  Lloyd"  had  advertised  for 
the  Simday  afternoon,  a  pleasure  excursion  to 
DuinOy  and  a  most  spirited  band  sent  forth  such 
kud  inviting  sounds  of  music  from  the  deck, 
that  the  Sunday  promenaders  were  drawn  as  by 
irresistible  magnetic  attraction  .to  the  quay,  and 
thence  to  the  steamer.  It  was  soon  thronged 
with  a  gay  crowd  of  men  and  women,  old  and 
young,  rejoicing  in  the  blue  sky,  the  pleasant 
summer  air,  and  the  holiday  won  from  the  every- 
day life;  and  gossiping  with  each  other  in  a 
variety  of  tongues  as  merrily  as  a  flight  of  swal- 
lows packing  up  for  their  annual  journey.  After 
a  pleasant  passage  of  about  an  hour  and  a  half, 
the  steamer  let  fall  its  anchor  at  the  goal  of  the 
journey,  and  a  whole  fleet  of  boats  immediately 
pushed  off  from  the  shore  to  land  the  com- 
pany, amongst  whom  some  custom-house  oflScers 
dodged  about  with  sharp  eyes,  without  being 
able  to  discover  anything  suspicious. 

Duino  is  an  insignificant  little  place,  with 
what  is  called  a  harbour,  in  which  there  is  room 
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for  about  three  or  four  veBsels,  if  {hey  are  very 
modest  in  their  pretensions  as  to  space,  and 
whose  existence  would  scarcely  have  been  heard 
of,  had  it  not  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
discussion  concerning  the  Overland  Mail  from 
India. 

It  had  been  calculated  that  the  way  by  Duino 
would  be  some  miles  shorter  than  by  Trieste, 
but  since,  in  spite  of  all  calculations,  and  of  one 
or  two  favourable  experiments,  it  appeared  to  be 
at  all  events  longer  than  that  by  Marseilles^  the 
matter  has  been  given  up.  But  the  efforts  made, 
and  the  enterprising  spirit  manifested  on  the 
occasion  by  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  are  in  a  high 
degree  honourable  to  the  commercial  character 
of  Trieste. 

The  principal  attraction  for  visitors  to  Duino 
is  an  ancient  castle  of  the  same  name  situated 
on  a  precipitous  rock,  whose  base  is  washed  by 
the  sea.  Grey  with  age,  mouldering,  half-de- 
cayed, protected  by  walls  and  bastions  it  still 
looks  gloomy  and  threatening;  and,  like  the 
abode  of  those  fierce  and  sanguinary  Corsairs, 
who  formerly  carried  on  their  desperate  trade 
on  these  coasts  with  no  less  desperate  valour. 
I  do  not  really  know  whether  this  was  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  castle  of  Duino  was  built; 
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but  if  it  was  for  anythbg  innocdnt  its  appear- 
ance certainly  belies  it 

A  fertile  imagination  would  teem  with  whole 
dramas  at  the  sight  of  this  rocky  nest— through- 
out its  desolate  courts  there  is  nothing  to  be 
seen  but  a  few  solitary  statues  that  seem  to  have 
been  left  there  by  accident  and  forgotten;  over 
the  castle-gate  a  mouldering  coatrof-arms  with 
two  lions,  its  now  needless  guardians;  there  are 
long  suites  of  rooms  scantily  provided  with  a  few 
antique  articles  of  furniture,  and  a  few  blackened 
pictures  in  tarnished  gilt  frames  on  the  white- 
washed walls;  besides  a  wilderness  of  a  garden  on 
idiich,  since  the  memory  of  man,  no  hand  has  been 
hud;  and  a  lonely  terrace  overhanging  the  sea. 

Leaning  over  its  heavy  stone-balustrade  you 
coDunand  a  boundless  prospect  over  land  and 
sea :  to  the  right  and  left  the  mountainous  coast, 
endofling  the  bay  to  the  north,  with  a  glimpse 
of  Trieste,  Aquileja,  Capo  D'Istria,  besides  other 
toims  of  less  sounding  names;  and  far  below 
yon  the  dear  waves  in  which  the  formless  masses 
of  the  Medusas  are  floating.  I  repeat  that  I 
can  strongly  recommend  the  Castle  of  Duino  to 
any  romance-writer  in  search  of  a  scene,  or  of 
an  'impression.'' 

The  sun  was  still  high  in  the  heavens  when 
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the  bell  from  the  steamer  summoned  us  from  the 
dimier-tables  improvised  in  the  open  street  by 
the  village  landlords.  To  the  torrent  of  half- 
jesting  reproaches  and  complaints  poured  forth 
by  the  guests,  thus  disturbed  in  the  midst  of 
their  banquet,  the  captain  answered  in  a  tone 
suggesting  to  me  that  all  was  not  right;  and  in 
fact  before  we  had  been  half  an  hour  on  board  a 
powerful  sirocco  sprang  up,  summoning  about 
him  in  a  second  a  whole  army  of  black  thunder- 
clouds. The  gale  rose,  and  the  yessel  began  to 
dance,  but  the  company  deported  itself  with 
quite  unexpected  bravery,  and  there  were  but 
two  or  three,  and  those  ladies,  who  found  the 
retirement  of  the  cabin  preferable  to  the  deck. 
After  a  while,  a  torrent  of  rain  compelled  us  all 
to  follow  their  example,  and  rush  down  below. 
There  certainly,  crowded  together  by  hundreds 
as  we  were,  in  a  very  narrow  space,  we  did  not, 
agreeable  as  the  company  was,  find  ourselves 
very  pleasantly  situated,  and  when  at  length  the 
sound  of  the  horns  was  once  more  heard  from 
the  deck,  we  all  came  tumbling  up  even  more 
precipitately  than  we  had  tumbled  down.  As 
we  reached  the  deck,  behold  the  sky  was 
once  more  clear,  the  wind  had  gone  down,  and 
we  perceived  only  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon 
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the  sirocco  with  his  black  band  of  clouds,  just 
drawing  off  his  forces,  while  our  trumpets  sent 
after  him  a  joyous  triumphant  strain.  A  few 
minutes  afterwards  we  landed  at  Trieste  well 
satisfied  with  our  day's  excursion. 

The  Sirocco  and  the  Bora  are  the  two  eyil 
^irits  of  Trieste.  The  Sirocco,  when  it  blows 
for  any  length  of  time,  especially  in  summer,  falls 
on  yon  like  an  inyisible  leaden  weighty  which 
presses  not  only  on  your,  muscles  and  your 
breath,  but  on  your  thoughts  and  even  on  your 
will.  What  the  Bora  is  I  was  to  learn  from  a 
subsequent  winter-residence  at  Trieste.  With  a 
dear  sky  and  bright  sunshine  it  blew  with  in- 
tolerable Airy  for  eight  days  together,  sweeping 
through  the  streets  like  a  horde  of  barbarians 
from  the  northern  Steppe,  rushing  with  resistless 
might  over  the  blooming  lands  of  the  south. 

Men  flew  before  it,  as  if  they  had  been  lashed 
with  rods,  and  however  you  might  wrap  yourself 
in  cloaks  and  furs,  its  icy  breath  pierced  to  your 
very  marrow.  The  natives  of  Trieste,  however, 
still  denied  that  it  was  the  true  Bora,  and  named 
it  by  a  diminution  whose  tender  sound  would 
have  suited  the  gentlest  zephyr.  They  called 
the  monster  ^^  Borina." 

Trieste  has  four  or  five  theatres,  but  not  a 
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single  German  one  among  them,  although  eight 
or  ten  thousand  tolerably  opulent  Germans  are 
counted  amongst  its  citizens;  and  of  the  remain- 
ing population,  those  who  have  any  culture  at 
all,  generally  speak  the  German  language.  It  is 
true  that  the  Italian  stage  in  general  has  many 
advantages  over  the  German,  but  it  owes  its  ex- 
clusive dominion  in  Trieste,  not  so  much  to  its 
own  superiority,  as  to  the  indifference  of  the 
GermaTi  inhabitants.  The  same  thing  may  be 
noticed  wherever  Germans  are  settled  amongst 
strangers. 

The  feebleness  of  national  spirit,  which  distin- 
guishes us  in  a  melancholy  manner  from  all  other 
nations,  becomes  more  painfully  obvious  in  fo^ 
reign  countries  than  at  home.  This  is  bad 
enough,  but  quite  natural.  Germany  is  nothing, 
and  can  do  nothing;  and  we  bear  about  with  us 
the  humiliating  consciousness,  that  the  country 
to  which  we  belong,  with  its  five  and  forty 
millions  of  inhabitants,  is  a  mere  cipher  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth;  and  the  silent  and  half- 
<5ontemptuous  pity  with  which  we  know  we  are 
regarded  by  other  nations,  is  a  perpetual  pain, 
which  many  of  us  try  to  escape  from,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  by  forgetting,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, that  we  are  Germans. 
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In  the  year  1848,  indeed,  there  shone  here 
and  there  some  gleams  oi  pride  and  courages- 
some  germs  of  self-reliance  semied  to  be  springing 
Bp,  bat  the  paternal  governments  with  which  we 
are  blessed,  have  found  no  more  pressing  occu* 
pation  since,  than  to  root  up  snch  a  dangerous 
weed  as  quickly  and  as  thoroughly  as  possible — 
but  I  was  goii^  to  speak  of  the  Trieste 
theatres. 

The  most  important  of  these,  the  Teatro 
Cbrsnde,  is  spacious,  tastefully  and  simply  deco- 
rated, and  especially  devoted  to  the  Opera.  I 
saw,  or,  perhaps,  I  should  say  heard  an  opera, 
called  ''  Poliato,"  by  a  composer  I  do  not  know, 
but  who  had  managed  to  produce  from  a  most 
dreary  tragedy  by  Sacine,  an  opera,  so  incom* 
parably  more  dreary,  that  it  was  really  quite 
grand  in  its  way,  and  its  effect  was  assisted  by 
mediocre  singers  and  bad  actors.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  ballet  of  ^^  Esmeralda,"  which 
thoroughly  maintained  the  character  of  the 
evening's  performance.  A  five-act  ballet  is,  in- 
deed^  under  any  circumstances,  one  of  the  greatest 
monstrosities  that  can  be  imagined;  and  how 
people  can,  without  weariness,  sit  and  see  a 
whole  drama  danced  through,  with  all  the  tra- 
diti<mal  entrechatg  and  pirouettes^  and  distor- 
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tions  and  rope-dancer  feats,  that  belong  to  such 
an  exhibition,  is  to  me  inconceivable.  I  really 
find  it  impossible  to  acquit  them  of  thorough  de- 
pravity of  taste,  or  of  more  than  Boeotian  stu- 
pidity. 

Trieste  has  always  been,  and  still  is,  the  most 
favoured  town  of  the  Austrian  empire;  and, 
although  many  of  its  former  privileges  have  been 
of  late  considerably  retrenched,  it  scarcely  suffers 
from  any  of  the  evils  of  the  Austrian  system. 

It  is  in  possession  of  self-government,  such  as 
is  hardly  known  elsewhere  throughout  the  Empe- 
ror's dominions;  it  has  no  meddling  and  insolent 
bureaucracy  to  contend  with;  no  troublesome 
police  (even  foreigners  are  so  little  interfered 
with,  that  you  may  be  for  weeks  in  Trieste  without 
ever  coming  in  contact  with  it).  It  is  free  from 
the  conscription,  it  is  lightly  taxed ;  its  press  has, 
at  least,  great  relative  freedom ;  and  it  is  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  the  free  trade,  which,  for*  a 
commercial  city,  is  almost  equivalent  to  freedom 
absolute.  What  can  a  town  require  more,  which, 
by  its  position,  by  the  character  of  its  population, 
and  the  nature  of  its  occupations,  is  in  a  great 
measure  withdrawn  from  the  arena  of  the  poli- 
tical struggles  and  passions  of  the  time?  Trieste 
has,  in  fact,  all  that  it  needs;  and,  if  any  one 
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feeling  with  respect  to  public  affairs  may  be  said 
to  be  uniyersally  prevalent  within  its  walls,  it  is, 
that  everything  may  remain  in  the  same  state  as 
heretofore,  in  order  that  the  peace  and  order 
which  are  the  essential  conditions  of  economical 
prosperity,  may  remain  unbroken. 

The  loyalty  of  Trieste  to  theAnstrian  Govern- 
ment is  certainly,  at  bottom,  nothing  more  than 
a  good  understanding  of  its  own  interest — a  very 
prudent  conservatism.  Its  attachment  is  not  to 
the  Austrian  dynasty,  on  which  it  passes  judg- 
ment with  the  cool  impartiality  of  men  of  the 
world,  and  the  indifference  of  a  colonial  popu- 
lation, whose  connection  with  the  soil,  and  the 
history  of  the  country,  is  very  slight;  nor  is  it 
to  the  Austrian  State,  of  which,  thanks  to  its 
independent  constitution,  it  knows  almost  no- 
thing. 

The  Government  at  Vienna  has,  indeed,  as  I 
have  said,  shown  it  much  favour;  but  political 
gratitude  does  not  strike  very  deep  root  in  a 
mercantile  community.  Trieste,  however,  has  no 
cause  for  discontent;  it  feels  itself  sound  in  its 
own  skin:  it  is  doing  capital  business;  and  the 
sum  total  of  the  feeling,  which  it  owes  to  its  ex- 
ceptional position  in  the  Austrian  monarchy,  has 
obtained  for  it  the  title  of  the  "  Most  faithful 
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Town."  Its  fidelity,  is  however,  entirely  rf  the 
passive  sort;  it  will  never  trouble  the  Govern- 
ment by  political  claims,  and  still  less  will  it 
ever  be  found  playing  an  active  part  in  any  in* 
Borrectionary  movements;  since,  in  every  change 
in  public  affairs,  it  would  have  litde  to  gain,  and 
much  to  lose. 

It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  indeed,  that  at  a 
moment  of  danger,  Trieste  would  make  consi- 
derable exertions,  and  even  sacrifices,  in  the 
cause  of  Austria;  but  these  sacrifices  would 
spring  from  a  motive  very  different  from  that 
which,  in  former  times,  has  induced  the  Hunga^ 
rian  and  the  Tyrolese  to  lay  do?m  property  and  life 
for  the  Imperial  House.  No  Government  that 
left  Trieste  in  possession  of  its  customary  privi- 
leges, need  fear  from  it  a  very  passionate  oppo- 
sition; and  as  it  is  faithful  to-day  to  Austria,  so 
would  it  be  to-morrow  to  National  Germany, 
were  it  established  in  Austria's  place.  It  cannot 
separate  itself,  even  in  imagination,  from  the  con- 
tinent behind  it,  in  which  its  existence  is  rooted ; 
and  just  as  little  could  a  German  nation  dis- 
pense with  Trieste,  the  only  point  by  which  it 
would  be  in  connection  with  the  Southern  Sea, 
and  whose  maintenance,  in  all  circumstances, 
would  be  of  the  very  utmost  importance. 
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Trieste's  free-trade  privileges  have  been,  in 
lecent  times,  the  sabject  of  vehement  attack  by 
the  Austrian  manufacturers,  who  maintain  that 
they  suffer  grievously  from  the  smuggling  carried 
on  on  a  grand  scale,  from  the  territory  of  the 
dty;  and,  with  respect  to  the  amount  of  the 
smuggling,  it  seems  very  likely,  from  the  facts 
elicited  in  a  late  inquiry,  that  they  are  in  the 
right;  but  it  is  a  widely  different  question, 
whetlier  an  end  would  be  put  to  smuggling  by 
the  abolition  of  the  freedom  of  its  port;  or, 
whether  it  would  be  even  essentially  diminished. 

Without  a  thorough  reform  of  the  Austrian 
tariff,  and,  what  would  be  still  more  difficult  to 
eflfect — a  most  thorough  and  radical  reform  of  its 
customs'  administration — the  evils  which  exist 
on  every  frontier  of  Austria  may  be  regarded  as 
incurable.  The  certain  consequence  of  the 
abolition  of  Trieste's  commercial  freedom  would 
be,  that  the  carrying  trade  with  Italy  and  the 
Levaat,  which  now  passes  through  Trieste,  would 
go  to  Ancona  and  Corfu,  whose  ports  would  in- 
ftllibly  be  opened;  and,  all  that  the  manufactur- 
ing party  can  possibly  require,  in  reason,  would 
be,  that  Trieste  should  furnish  to  the  State  a 
direct  contribution,  proportioned  to  the  probable 
amount  of  its  profit  from  its  peculiar  privileges. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

VENIOB  IN  WINTER. — OHANOB  OT  ABPBOT«-*THB  ALBBROO  DANTBLI* 
— *A  OHOIOE  OF  EVILS. — THE  CARNIVAL  AT  VENIOB.— THE  IMA- 
GINARY AND  THE  REAL. ^THE  TEATRO    FENICE. WINTER-OUESTS. 

—A  FIRE-RIDE  IN  VBNIOE.-*A  CONSTITUTIONAL  WALK.— OOST  OF 
FIRING. — ^THEATRE  OF  SAN  BENEDETTO. — AN  UNNECESSARY  PRS- 
OAUTION.  —  THE  NOTTE  DI  SAN  8ILVESTR0,  OR  NEW  YEAR's 
NIGHT.  —  THE  MODERN  FRENCH  DRAMA. — THE  OERMAK.— THB 
TRADES  THAT  FLOURISH  IN  VENICE.— ENTHUSIASTIC  SH0B-BLACK8. 

—QUESTIONS   WITHOUT   ANSWERS. — OLD    VENETIAN   BUILDING. 

THX   RI ALTO. —  THE   MERCERIA. 

I  HAVE  said  that  the  more  agreeable  are  our 
recollections  of  a  place,  the  less  is  it  advisable 
to  put  them  to  the  proof  of  a  second  visit,  and  I 
have  now  for  the  second  time  experienced  a 
melancholy  confirmation  of  the  tnith  of  my  re- 
mark. Venice,  the  marvellous  Venice,  is  half 
disenchanted  to  me,  and  that  in  a  quite  natural 
«nd  simple  manner.  Under  this  cold  grey  Ja- 
nuary sky,  the  burning  glory  of  colour  iu  St. 
Mark's  has  entirely  vanished  in  drizzling  rain.; 
the  Palace  of  the  Doge  seems  to  be  looking  sur- 
lily out  across  the  Lagoons  for  better  weather; 
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and  the  palaces  on  the  Grand  Canal  to  be  hang-» 
ing  their  heads  and  hnddling  together  to  keep 
themselyes  warm.    Whither  have  fled  the  thou- 
sand gay  blossoms  of  Venetian  life?    The  rough 
gale  has  swept  them  off,  the  singing  birds  have 
fled,  and  the  bare  branches  of  the  trees  are  rat- 
tling with  a  wooden  sound  against  each  other. 
How  different  was  it  when  the  sun  of  July  was 
flooding  with  its  golden  light  the  marble  magni- 
ficence of  old  Venice,  and  the  cheerful  poverty 
of  its  present  inhabitants.    St  Mark's  Place  was 
a  crowded  drawing-room,  the  Grand  Canal  a 
petrified  fairy  land,  everyday  a  day  of  festival 
ending  with  dance  and  song  long  after  midnight 
But  what  is  it  now? 

The  gondola  pushed  off  from  the  steamer 
amidst  evil  omens.  My  evil  star  had  brought 
into  it  two  rude  Dutchmen,  who  got  into  an 
angry  dispute  with  the  gondolier,  because  he 
went  about  fifty  steps  out  of  his  way  to  land 
some  passengers  at  the  Piazzetta,  instead  of 
rowing  straight  for  the  hotel.  Fortunately  the 
gondolier  had  more  sense  of  decorum  than  these 
knights  of  the  carpet-bag,  or  the  quarrel  might 
not  have  been  confined  to  words;  and  in  order 
not  to  be  obliged  to  remain  under  the  same  roof 
with  these,  fellows,  I  bad  myself  also  landed  at 
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the  Piazzetta,  and  riesolved  to  take  my  chance 
at  the  Albergo  Danieli,  whose  golden  inscription 
and  stately  facade  had  an  inviting  appearance. 
Horrible  deception !  On  the  ontside  a  palace,  in- 
side a  gloomy  desolate  genuine  Italian  hostelry, 
with  dusty  rooms,  a  break-neck  staircase,  and 
furniture  which  must  have  been  new  about 
eighty  years  ago,  and  had  never  since  seen  the 
upholsterer.  Altogether  things  looked  so  uncom^ 
fortable,  that  I  declined  any  further  intimacy 
with  them,  and  determined  to  make  my  way  to 
the  Hotel  de  I'Europe,  on  the  principle  that  it 
is  better 

^  To  bear  the  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of." 

I  took  my  umbrella,  therefore,  from  the  case  in 
which  it  had  long  reposed— for  it  was  raining  in 
Venice!  The  first  rain,  be  it  observed,  that 
had  fallen  on  its  marble  pavement  for  many 
weeks,  and  which  began  just  as  I  set  foot  on  it. 

In  the  court  of  the  hotel  were  standing  five  or 
six  travelling  carriages,  and  how  they  got  there 
is  an  enigma  to  me,  for  on  the  land  side  the 
hotel  is  only  accessible  by  a  street  scarcely  wide 
enough  for  a  wheel-barrow,  and  the  side  towards 
the  Grand  Canal  has  a  flight  of  five  or  six  steps* 
And  then  how  could  six  travellers  at  once  be 
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found  absurd  enough  to  bring  their  carriages  to 
Venice.  But  there  the  carriages  were,  and  pro* 
bablj  therefore  the  owners  not  far  off;  so  that, 
as  the  house  is  far  from  large,  I  had  a  pretty 
good  guess  as  to  the  kind  of  accommodation  I 
should  meet  with,  even  without  reckoning  the 
confounded  Dutchmen.  In  a  word,  I  had  to  con- 
tent myself  with  a  little  back  garret,  with  an 
enliyening  prospect  of  chimneys  and  gutters. 

Out  of  all  the  languages  of  the  world  I  used 
to  think  thare  could  scarcely  be  put  together  two 
or  three  wcntb  l^t  had  a  more  enchanting  sound 
than  "  The  Carnival  at  Venice." 

The  Boman  Shrove  Tuesday  riots,  even  when 
set  to  the  music  of  her  language  by  a  Goethe, 
what  were  they  to  compare  with  the  impassioned 
glow,  the  mystic  charm  of  the  Venetian  Sa-» 
tomalia?  An  atmosphere  impregnated  with  fire 
—every  breath  a  draught  from  the  deep  springs 
of  poetry — every  touch  sending  through  you  an 
electric  thrill.  What  a  rustling  of  silk  robes  — 
what  a  gleaming  of  rubies  upon  white  foreheads, 
what  a  flashing  of  diamonds  from  rich  masses  of 
gold  brown  hair!  Beneath  those  masks,  lips  are 
whispering  the  words  tiiat  intoxicate ;  the  gondola 
waits — a  glance,  and  with  a  few  silent  strokes  of 
the  oar  it  is  out  in  the  moonlit  Lagoon.    In  the 
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illuminated  marble  halls,  guests  are  thronging 
more  than  can  be  counted— the  zechins  roll  back^ 
wards  and  forwards  from  full  hands  over  the 
green  tables — ^the  bright  wines  of  Cyprus  or  of 
Samos  glow  in  the  gaily-coloured  glasses  —  a 
golden  shower  rewards  the  lovely  Greek  dancer 
— ^the  song  and  the  Andalusian  guitar  resound 
through  the  air — and  the  nightly  fires  of  Hea- 
yen  are  extinguished  before  the  festal  torches  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Sea. 

Such  did  I  imagine  the  Camiyal  at  Venice, 
but  the  real  Garnival,  alas, .  my  loye  of  truth 
compels  me  to  declare  it  does  not  bear  the  least 
resemblance  to  all  that,  and  I  scarcely  think  it 
ever  has  in  the  memory  of  man.  The  most 
sober  town  of  Northern  Protestant  Germany 
could  hardly  wear  on  Shroye  Tuesday  a  more 
commourplace  and  work-day  appearance.  Were 
it  not  that  the  Theatre  of  Fenice  is  open,  which 
it  always  is  from  Christmas  to  Ash-Wednedday, 
one  might  forget  that  it  was  Camiyal  time  at 
all.  Considering,  howeyer,  that  this  theatre  is 
only  open  two  or  three  months  in  the  year,  and 
receiyes  from  the  Goyemment  in  aid  of  its  ex- 
penses, a  sum  of  60,000  florins,  it  does  but 
little  for  the  honour  of  the  Venetian  festiyal. 
With  a  yery  middling  company  it  has  brought 
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out  a  very  faint-hearted  opera,  by  some  nameless 
oomposer — entitled  "  Allan  Cameron ;"  and  these 
weak  voices  and  this  insignificant  music,  is  all 
that  can  be  afforded  to  the  fine  musical  organi- 
zation of  the  Venetian  public,  after  long  priva- 
tion.   Bat  the  public  revenges  itself  by  stopping 
away  from  the  theatre;  and  whilst  every  puppet- 
show  can  count  with  certainty  upon  a  crowded 
audience,  Ihe  renowned  Fenice  is  playing  to 
half-empty  benches.    The  moiety  of  an  audience 
that  it  does  collect,  also  is  drawn  to  it  much  less 
by  the  opera  than  by  the  ballet^  in  which  the 
first  dancer  bears  the  English  name  of  Maywood. 
She   is  not.  yet  equal  to  Taglioni  or  Fanny 
Ekler ;  but  she  has  time  before  her,  and  is  backed 
by  a  troop  of  figurants,  which  Vienna  or  Paris 
might  envy.     Little  Maywood,  besides  her  ex- 
ternal graces  and  skill  as  a  dancer,  displayed 
considerable  dramatic  talent,  which  indeed  she 
somewhat  abused,  for  she  gave  us  a  representa- 
tion of  insanity  with  such  horrible  truth  that  I 
had  to  turn  away  my  eyes,  though  a  certain 
portion  of  the  audience  broke  out  into  clamorous 
approbation.     The  theatre  is  neither  large  nor 
elegant,  but  its  tasteful  simplicity  and  happy 
choice  of  colours  give  it  an  air  of  elegance, 
which  might  (entitle  it  to  serve  as  a  model. 
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where  it  is  not  essential  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
money. 

I  wonder  who  first  raised  Ae  r^rt  that 
Venice  was  an  agreeable  place  of  residence  for 
the  winter.  It  is  certain  many  people  believe  in 
the  fable,  for  it  counts  amongst  its  guests  at  this 
season  a  number  of  illustrious  personages — some 
crowned  and  some  dis-crowned  heads, — Don 
Carlos,  and  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  the  Duchess  of  Berri;  and 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  rich  liveries  of  many 
gondoliers,  many  oth»  persons  with  no  less  dis* 
tinguished  names,  inhabit  the  bare  apartments 
of  the  Palaces  on  the  Grand  CanaL  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  at  all  evrats,  that  those  princely  halls  are 
somewhat  better  provided  with  firing]  than  the 
plebeian  chambers,  which  a  traveller  of  my  class 
has  p  put  up  with. 

The  French  Restaurant  for  instance,  at  which 
the  only  French  dish  I  ever  saw  was  the  ^^  Con- 
stitutionnel' — ^has  four  or  five  large  rooms,  and 
in  one  of  these,  I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes, 
a  fire  is  sometimes  made;  and  if  you  are  luoky 
enough  to  come  in  during  the  five  minutes  when 
the  smoke  has  just  gone  off,  and  the  three  sticks 
are  not  quite  burnt  out,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder 
you  from  warming  your  hands,  unless  indeed 
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some  frossen  officers  have  got  there  before  yoa, 
and  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the  chimney. 
"  What 's  to  be  done  in  that  case?'  "  Why  then 
you  must  go  and  take  a  walk,  as  others  do,  on  St. 
Mark's  Place;"  and  so  out  you  go.  Fortunately 
the  thermometer  is  not  lower  than  two  or  three 
d^irees  above  the  freezing  point;  and  you  walk 
on  St.  Mark's  Place,  not  along  the  arcade  of 
the  Procurazie  Vecchie — ^nobody  goes  there 
(Heaven  knows  why,)  but  along  the  opposite 
side — ^the  Procurazie  Nuove^  where  you  will 
find  a  thick  stream  of  people;  you  s?rim  with 
&e  stream  and  go  up  and  down,  once,  twice,  ten 
times,  twenty  times.  It  is  very  amusing,  but 
after  a-while  you  feel  you  have  had  enough  of  it; 
and  the  theatre  does  not  open  till  nine  o'clock. 
"  Over  there  is  a  little  coffee-house,  lit  by  four 
gas  lamps.  Who  knows?  Perhaps  there  may  be 
a  fiK  I"  And  so  you  enter  and  find  a  climate  in 
which  you  may  exist;  and  if  you  choose  your 
place  well,  even  read  the  newspaper,  without  fear 
of  chilblains  on  your  fingers.  But  presently  you 
become  conscious  of  an  icy  draught  of  air  that 
chills  you  to  the  bone;  and  behold  the  master  of 
the  house,  who  politely  informs  you  that,  fearing 
you  might  suffer  from  the  heat  of  the  gas  lamps, 
he  has  opened  the  back  door.    "  Go  to  the " 
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Never  mind,  yon  make  some  reply,  and  rush 
through  the  open  door  in  desperation,  back  into 
the  street. 

I  had  noticed  in  the  comer  of  my  apartment, 
at  the  Hotel  deTEurope,  a  curioos  machine,  made 
of  bricks;  and  near  it  a  basket,  containing  some 
little  slender  sticks  like  tooth-picks ;  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  whether  this  machine  could 
be  meant  to  serve  for  a  stove,  and  the  tooth- 
picks to  represent  fuel.  No  sooner  said  than 
done.  I  made  the  experiment,  and  found  that 
the  tooth-picks  really  did  burn ;  but  even  the 
machine  was  not  warmed  through  by  their  com-» 
bustion,  and  of  course  the  room  remained  as  cold 
as  before.  They  offered  to  bring  me  some  more 
sticks,  but  I  had  made  the  experiment  satisfac^ 
torily,  and  I  declined  repeating  it.  And  it  was 
well  for  my  purse  that  I  did,  for  on  my  bill  the 
next  day  stood  a  certain  apparently  jocular  entry, 
**  Firing,  one  florin,  twenty  kreutzers;"  so  that 
if  I  had  continued  my  fruitless  attempts  to  warm 
myself  for  one  day,  it  would  not  have  cost  me 
less  than  ten  florins. 

When  we  consider,  however,  that  the  Venetians 
have  to  fetch  their  wood  from  Istria,  which  itself 
has  no  wood  worth  mentioning,  it  will  not  seem 
surprising  that  it  should  be  scarce  and  dear. 
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The  prospect  of  the  completion  of  the  railroad 
to  Trieste  holds  out  golden  hopes  to  the  owners 
of  coal  mines  in  Styria  and  Croatia,  and  to  the 
people  of  Venice  the  delightful  expectation  of 
a  good  fire. 

The  theatre  of  San  Benedetto  had  announced 
for  that  evening,  a  piece  called  ^^  La  Notte  de 
Ban  Silvestro/'  by  Marchese  so-and-so.  As  I 
was  curious  to  know  something  of  an  Italian 
New  Year's  Night,  I  would  not  lose  the  oppor*^ 
tonity ;  and,  at  last,  though  not  without  diffi- 
culty, found  my  way  to  the  theatre,  through  a 
labyrinth  of  narrow  dark  lanes  and  gloomy  pas- 
sages,  my  expectations  not  being  greatly  raised 
by  such  a  mode  of  entrance. 

But  so  much  the  more  agreeably  was  I  sur- 
prised to  find  a  spacious,  brilliantly-lighted  thea- 
tre, with  the  most  numerous  and  fashionable 
audience  that  I  had  seen  in  Venice,  or  than  I 
should  have  thought  possible.  The  six  tiers  of 
boxes  filled,  according  to  Italian  custom,  en- 
tirely with  ladies,  presented  scarcely  a  single 
gap;  it  was  a  rich  gallery  of  decorated  busts, 
amongst  which  were  some  perfect  master-pieces. 

The  curtain  exhibited  a  picture  of  an  old 
Venetian  spectacle, — a  tournament  on  the  St. 
Mark's  Place,  well  designed  and  executed.     I 
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really  felt  an  emotion  of  thankfulness  to  the 
painter  for  having  spared  me  the  eternal  my- 
thology and  allegory  vrhich,  in  a  similar  case  in 
Germany,  we  should  infallibly  have  to  subnut 
to.  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  Tragedy  and  Comedy, 
the  worship  of  Art,  and  other  such  dreary  ab- 
surdities. 

I  must  own,  however,  to  some  doubts  as  to  whe- 
ther the  Venetian  nobles  ever  appeared  to  much 
advantage  on  horseback,  for  though  a  horse  is 
not  precisely  a  fabulous  animal  in  Yenice,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  counted  among  rarities.  I  was 
rather  amused  at  seeing  one  day  a  placard  in 
one  of  the  public  gardens,  ordering  people  not  to 
ride  round  on  horseback  over  certain  paths.  It 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  certain  Forest  Edict,  pasted 
up  at  the  entrance  of  a  little  wood,  at  the  gates 
of  my  native  town,  which  prohibited  the  good 
citizens,  under  heavy  penalties,  from  shooting 
pheasants  and  partridges — ^in  a  place  where  one 
would  think  one's  self  in  luck  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  shooting  a  sparrow. 

I  had  at  San  Benedetto  a  little  hint  that 
Yenice  was  still  in  a  state  of  siege,  from  the 
presence  of  two  soldiers,  with  fixed  bayonets^  in 
the  pit.  For  what  purpose?  They  could  not  be 
intended  to  take  cognizance  of  what  was  passing 
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an  the  stage,  for  they  did  not  imderBtaad  ItaUAiL 
For  a  military  guard,  they  were  either  super* 
fluous  or  too  weak ;  and  that  they  should  be  sent 
merely  to  throw  a  damp  upou  the  harmless 
recreation  of  the  people  is  a  supposition  that 
Christian  charity  forbids  me  to  entertain. 

My  expectation  of  finding  a  picture  of  ItaUaa 
life  in  the  ^^  Notte  de  San  SUvestro"  were  entirely 
disappointed,  for  it  turned  out  to  be  an  (^4  ac* 
quaintance,  from  a  well-known  German  original, 
whose  author  I  haye  forgotten.*  A  young  watch- 
man in  Dresden  is  led  to  change  dresses  and 
characters  with  a  prince,  who  has  just  left  a 
masked  ball;  and  while  the  latter,  as  a  watch- 
man, plays  all  kinds  of  wild  pranks,  the  former, 
in  his  character  of  prince,  is  let  unexpectedly 
into  the  secret  of  a  number  of  court  intrigues; 
and  the  whole  is  wound  up  pleasantly  and  nature 
ally  with  the  prospect  of  a  joyous  wedding  for 
the  watchman.  The  piece  was  not  yery  good  in 
itself,  but  played  with  so  much  spirit  that  every 
one  was  amused;  indeed,  the  n<ave  and  child-like 
^oyment  of  the  fun  by  the  public,  was  to  me 
(as  I  could  not  help  bringing  with  me  rather  a 
mord  blas£  state  of  mind)  the  most  delightfol 

*  We  can  come  to  Mr.  Rochau's  assistance ;  the  story  is  the 
^  Abenteur  emer  Nei^jahrs  Nacbt,*'  by  Heinrich  Tsehokke,— Tr. 
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part  of  the  entertainment.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  keep  a  sour  face,  with  a  thousand  people 
laughing  heartily  around  you. 

Some  political  allusions  were  caught  at  readily, 
but  with  good  humour;  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
young  watchman  saying,  ^^I  am  but  a  provi- 
sional prince,  it  is  true,  but,  now-a-days,  all 
things  are  provisional;"  and,  his  constematioii 
at  the  discovering  that  the  15,000  florins  which 
be  had  won  in  a  few  minutes  at  the  card-table, 
was  only  paper-money — ^though  this,  perhaps,  the 
Venetian  public  would  have  laughed  at  less,  if 
they  had  had  a  little  clearer  conception  of  what 
paper-money  is. 

A  little  comedy  of  Scribe^s,  which  followed 
the  ^^  New  Year's  Night,"  had  also  its  scene  laid 
in  Germany;  but,  of  course,  characters,  situa- 
tions, plot,  and  dimmementj  were  wholly  in  the 
French;  or,  rather  the  most  approved  Pari^ 
fashion,  such  as  has  been  seen  in  thousands  of 
vaudevilles,  and  employed  by  hundreds  of  French 
dramatic  writers.  In  these  theatrical  productions 
— I  hardly  know  what  to  call  them — there 
reigns  the  dreariest  sameness,  to  which  only  the 
talents  of  French  actors  could  contrive  to  give  a 
little  variety,  so  as  to  make  them,  in  some  mea- 
sure, tolerable :  and,  as  the  old  Italian  comedy 
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has  its  standing  masks,  its  harlequin,   colum- 
bine, &<5.,  so  has  the  French  comic  drama  its 
half-dozen  unchangeable  figures,  with  which  it 
ooDtriyes  to  meet  all  demands,  and  to  which 
nothing  but  an  unchangeable  costume,  and  a 
common  name,  is  wanting  to  establish  perfect 
identity.     Well,  perhaps,  they  may  get  it  some 
day,  and  then  we  may  make  out  the  list  of  dror 
maits  persoTUB  for  the  whole  comic  drama  about 
as  follows : — Two  grisettes,  one  volatile,  and  one 
sentimental,  for  various  purposes;  a  grognard 
de  Fempire,   the  French  miles  ghriosuSy   a 
Parisian  gamin^  a  booby  grocer,   a  virtuous 
chiffonier  J  a  quarrelsome  portress,  an  ass  of  a 
husband,  and  a  few  figures  more,  and  the  dra- 
matic chess-board  will  be  complete.     The  play 
b^ins — ^the  pieces  make  their  accustomed  moves 
according  to  unalterable  rules,  and,  after  the  first 
few,  the  spectator  knows  perfectly  well  how  the 
game  will  end.    If  this  mechanism  were  not 
animated  by  the  wit  and  talents  of  the  French 
actors,  the  play-going  public  would,  ere  this, 
have  died  of  ennui  to  the  last  man. 

The  French  actors  really  are  good,  and  this 
alone  has  made  the  continued  existence  of  the 
theatre  possible;  but  how  our  Grerman  managers 
can  answer  it  to  their  consciences  to  weary  a 
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much-enduring  public  with  the  mediocrity  of  our 
actors,  and  the  everlasting  sameness  of  the  French 
dramatic  pieces  at  one  and  the  same  time,  I 
really  cannot  understand. 

It  is  well  that  the  offence  brings  with  it  its  own 
punishment,  and  that  their  theatres  remain  four- 
fifths  empty  during  three-fourths  of  the  year. 
The  public  asks  for  something  new,  and  it  has  a 
perfect  right  to  do  so;  but  these  gentlemen  will 
afford  it  nothing  but  the  same  insipid  dish  per- 
petually hashed  up  anew.  It  may  be  that  only 
a  small  part  of  the  audience  finds  out  what  is  the 
matter,  and  that  what  is  presented  as  a  new 
piece  is  in  reality  the  same  that  under  twenty 
different  names  they  have  seen  twenty  years 
before;  but  they  feel  that  they  are  not  interested 
— they  yawn,  they  grow  weary,  and  the  next 
time  they  stop  at  home. 

The  case  is  still  worse  when  they  give  us 
what  they  call  German  plays^  in  which  German 
names  are  given  to  French  masks,  speaking  the 
regular  slang  of  the  day  in  Paris. 

But  it  may  be  said  as  the  French  actors,  so 
are  the  French  dramatic  authors,  bad  as  they 
are,  superior  to  ours;  and  we  have  nothing  to 
do  but  to  learn  from  them.  Doubtless  we  have 
to  learn  from  them,  for  apart  from  what  is  conven- 
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tional  and  mechanical  in  their  treatment  thej 
&r  excel  ns  in  ease,  elegance,  and  firmness  of 
hand.  But  to  mimic  is  not  to  learn.  As  long 
as  onr  dramatic  writers  will  work  after  patterns 
--as  long  as  they  are  incapable  of  seizing  on 
and  moulding  to  their  purpose  the  actual  life 
around  them,  we  have  small  prospect  of  any 
real  improvement.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  offer 
premiums  for  dramatic  pieces,  as  has  been  done  in 
Vienna, — ^tbis  is  a  species  of  excellence  that  can* 
not  be  called  forth  by  any  methods  of  that  kind. 
Some  part  of  the  fault  may  lie  in  outward  cir- 
cumstances, but  much  more  in  inward  spiritual 
defects — in  want  of  warm  genuine  and  truly  na- 
tional feeling.  If  we  had  that  we  should  not  be 
roaming  over  the  world  in  search  of  dramatic 
subjects — ^they  would  come  of  themselves — we 
should  find  it  possible  to  dramatise  German  life 
and  German  history,  like  the  Frenchman,  who, 
with  few  exceptions,  seeks  his  materials  in  the 
history  of  his  own  country,  and  in  the  life  that 
he  sees  around  him  at  the  present  day.  That 
onr  dramatic  writers  do  not  understand  this  of 
th^nselves  is  a  sure  sign  that  they  have  no  ge- 
nuine vocation  to  their  art.  What  should  we 
think  of  a  lyric  poet  who  should  employ  his  ta- 
lents and  his  industry  in  writing  Greek  idylls^ 
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Chinese  love-songs,  and  Provencal  odes.  As  a 
mere  plaj,  such  a  thing  may  be  allowable,  but  no 
one,  I  suppose,  would  regard  it  in  any  other  light. 
Yet  this  childish  work  is  what  our  dramatic 
writers  have  long  been  engaged  in,  and  will  be 
until  they  can  take  their  own  countrymen  as 
they  live  and  move,  with  the  character,  customs, 
prejudices,  modes  of  thinking  and  acting,  ^'  Up 
rouse  ye,  then,  ye  merry  men,**  who  are  strong 
enough  for  such  a  work,  and,  if  you  are  not, 
do  not  complain  if  we  care  very  little  about  you 
as  long  as  you  are  merely  dragged  along  at 
the  tail  of  the  French. 

The  commerce  and  manufacturing  industry  of 
Venice  has  in  general  gone  sadly  to  decay,  but 
there  are  trades  flourishing  in  full  bloom,  of 
which  elsewhere  people  have  little  notion:  the 
business  of  the  money-changer,  the  wig-maker, 
and  the  shoe-black. 

As  to  the  honourable  guild  of  hairdressers  I 
would  venture  to  lay  a  wager  that  it  is,  rela- 
tively to  the  population,  twice  as  numerous  as 
in  Paris,  and  five  times  as  numerous  as  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  I  venture  to  infer  from  this  that  there 
is  something  in  the  climate  of  Venice  extremely 
favourable  to  baldness.  The  scarcely  inferior 
numbers  of  the  money-changers  may  be  partly 
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explained  by  the  circuinstance  that  Yenice  lies 
on  the  frontiers  between  the  kingdoms  of  paper 
currency  and  of  hard  cash :  partly,  but  not  alto- 
gether, for  Trieste  lies  on  the  same  frontier,  and 
is,  from  its  manifold  commercial  relations,  the 
point  where  yarious  monetary  systems  meet;  and 
yet  I  doabt  whether  in  all  Trieste  there  could 
be  found  as  many  money-changers  as  may  be 
seen  in  Venice  round  St.  Mark's  Place  alone.  But 
most  inexplicable  of  all  is  the  incredible  number 
of  professors  of  the  noble  art  of  shoe-blacking,  an 
art  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  many 
cities  that  might  be  supposed  to  stand  far  more 
in  need  of  it.  Venice  is,  perhaps,  the  cleanest 
town  in  the  world;  all  the  streets  and  squares 
are  paved  with  marble ;  there  is  no  carriage,  no 
dust,  no  mud  brought  in  from  a  country  road,  no 
accumulation  of  reAise  and  garbage,  for  it  all 
finds  its  way  at  once  out  of  the  windows  into 
the  canals — in  short,  with  the  best  will  in  the 
world,  it  really  seems  impossible  to  get  your 
shoes  dirty,  and  yet  the  shoe-blacks  are  run- 
ning about  in  swarms,  and,  moreover,  seem  de- 
voted to  their  art  with  a  really  passionate  fana- 
ticism. However  immaculate  and  polished  I 
considered  my  boots  to  be,  I  never  succeeded  in 
escaping  their  zealous  services,  and  it  was  so  much 
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the  more  provoking  as  the  oflTer  was  always  pre- 
ceded by  a  searching  critical  glance  at  what  I 
thought  my  quite  irreproachable  pedestal. 

One  day  I  had  had  the  imprudence  to  make 
my  appearance  on  St.  Mark's  Place  with  boots  of 
really  doubtful  lustre.  I  might  have  foreseen 
the  consequences.  This  time  they  did  not  ask 
me,  but  the  first  artist  in  blacking  that  caught 
sight  of  me,  seized  upon  me,  whether  I  would  or 
not,  and  it  was  not  till  I  had  submitted  to  the 
operation,  in  all  form,  that  I  recovered  my 
liberty,  and  was  allowed  to  pursue  my  way. 

There  are  two  other  things  in  Venice  that  I 
have  never  been  able  to  make  out.  How  do 
they  build  a  house,  and  how  do  they  put  out  a 
fire?  Building  materials,  of  course,  can  be  pro- 
cured, 'and  there  is  certainly  no  want  of  water. 
But  where  is  the  ground  on  which  firemen  or 
builders  can  take  their  stand?  Even  for  the 
commonest  repairs  of  houses  three  or  four  sto- 
ries high,  in  streets  only  five  or  six  feet  wide, 
some  plan  must  be  adopted  of  which  I  have  no 
conception.  Two  or  three  beams — half  a  hun- 
dred building  stones,  and  a  hod  of  mortar  would 
block  up  the  street,  and  interrupt  the  traffic  of  a 
whole  quarter. 

Fortunately  for  their  posterity,  the  old  Vene- 
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tians  made  their  honses  so  well,  that  there  will 
he  but  little  to  mend  in  them  for  a  hundred 
years  to  come.  In  order  to  obtain  a  really  vivid 
conception  of  the  unsurpassable  excellence  of 
the  old  Yenetian  mode  of  building,  one  need  do 
nothing  more  than  take  a  good  view  of  the 
Bialto  bridge.  A  model  that  had  but  yesterday 
left  the  workshop  of  the  mechanician  could  not 
be  more  finely  proportioned,  more  perfect,  more 
faultless;  and  it  has  stood  probably  three  or 
four  hundred  years.  Even  in  the  steps,  over 
which  a  whole  series  of  generations  of  men  have 
passed  and  repassed,  not  a  single  stone  has 
yielded  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth — not  the 
smallest  variation  is  discoverable  in  the  long 
slender  lines;  not  the  finest  chink  between  the 
massive  granite  blocks,  which  form  the  body  of 
the  steps,  and  the  thin  white  marble  flags  with 
which  they  are  faced  at  the  sides.  As  we  now 
admire  the  fragments  of  Eoman  constructions, 
so,  perhaps,  and  with  still  more  reason,  will 
people  go  a  thousand  years  hence  to  gaze  with 
wonder  at  the  ruins  of  the  Bialto  bridge,  half 
swallowed  up  in  the  sands  on  which  Venice  once 
stood — for  in  these  sands,  to  a  certainty,  will 
Venice  perish.  The  canals  are  growing  shal- 
lower every  year — the  harbour  is  filling  up — 
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the  Lagoons  are  getting  choked  by  the  soil 
which  the  Brenta  is  continually  bringing  down, 
and  to  speak  in  the  fine  style  of  a  pupil  just 
dismissed  from  one  of  our  learned  schools,  we 
may  say — ^Neptune  is  lowering  his  trident  before 
the  triumphant  earth. 

The  Bialto  is  still,  as  it  has  always  been,  the 
centre  of  popular  life  in  Venice,  and  the  long 
winding  street  that  leads  to  it  from  St.  Mark's 
Place,  the  Merceria,  offers  such  a  picture  of  busy 
and  various  traffic,  as  one  could  scarcely  have 
expected  to  find  in  half-desolate  Venice.  You 
pass  one  rich-looking  shop  after  another,  filled 
with  gold  and  silk,  pearls  and  embroidery,  en- 
gravings and  carved  work,  and  there  is  a  per- 
petual coming  and  going  of  a  double  stream  of 
busy  passengers,  with  idle  gazers  lounging  among 
thein.  The  Merceria  must  have  a  great  resem- 
blance to  an  Oriental  bazaar,  in  its  narrowness; 
the  piling  up  of  goods,  and  its  darkness;  for  on 
cloudy  days  it  is  often  necessary  to  burn  gas  in 
the  shops.  At  the  further  end  it  opens  into  the 
gay  noisy  throng  of  the  market-place,  which 
spreads  out  on  both  sides  of  the  Grand  Canal,  as 
well  as  at  the  back  of  the  Sialto.  What  a  hur- 
rying and  pushing  past!  What  bargaining  and 
chattering,   jesting  and  laughter!      I  do  not 
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wonder  that  there  are  not  in  Venice,  day-theatres, 
as  there  are  in  so  many  Italian  towns;  the 
jBialto  is  a  most  entertaining  theatre,  in  which 
the  performance  is  going  on  the  whole  day  long* 
and  I  am  certain  that  Gozzi  and  Goldoni  mnst 
haTe  found  it  an  admirable  place  for  study. 

One  more  walk  to  the  St.  Mark's  Place,  and 

ihen  adieu,  Venice  !     In  the  magnificence  of  an 

Asiatic  Sultan  there  it  stands,  gorgeous  with  the 

tribute  of  distant  ages,  rich  continents,  happy 

islands,  and  of  still  richer  and  happier  genius. 

On  its  broad  shoulders  it  bears  a  long  line  of 

ages — ^its  domes  and  palaces  shine  in  gold  and 

marble  and  bronze,  fresh  as  in  the  days  of  their 

youthful  beauty.    And  yet  there  lies  on  them 

an  indescribable  expression  of  melancholy,  like  a 

foreboding  of  their  approaching  doom.     Is  St. 

Mark's  mourning  that  the  wings  of  its  lions  are 

broken,  and  that  they,  bdbre  whom  the  proudest 

ensigns  trembled,  must  now  lie  down  with  the 

lamb?    Or  does  Venice  weep  for  the  best  of  her 

sons,  who  have  rested  in  her  lap  six  hundred 

years?  for  the  iron  Dandolo,  who  spumed  with 

his  foot  the  Imperial  crown.      Weep  on,  Venice, 

no  conqueror  of  Byzantium  shall   ever  again 

enter  thy  gates;  thy  day  of  power  is  gone,  and 

thy  proud  dome  shall  one  day  be  as  a  lonely 

grave-stone  in  a  forsaken  churchyard. 

Q   5 
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CHAPTER  X. 

PADUA. — TJ0LINKS8   OP  THK  CITY. —  THB  UNIVERSITY. —  THB  LADY 

DOOTOE. THB    PRATO   DELLA   VALLB   AND    ITS    STATUES.  —  THE 

OAFB  PBDROCOHI   AND   THE   OPERA. 

Although  now  in  use  for  some  four  or  five 
years,  the  railway  terminus  at  Venice  is  yet  in 
a  very  "provisional"  condition.  Mere  naked 
space,  supplied  at  best  with  the  barest  neces- 
saries, and  not  always  with  them,  and  looking 
more  like  a  decayed,  deserted  building  than  a 
new  half-finished  one.  The  waiting-rooms  of 
the  First  Class  are  worse  provided  than  those  of 
the  Third  are  with  us.  White-washed  walls, 
wooden  benches,  stone  pavement,  and  a  few  holes 
intended  for  windows,  but  as  yet  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  carpenter  or  glazier.  Of  course 
you  are  not  allowed  to  enter  the  train  tiU  your 
papers  have  been  rigorously  examined;  and  there 
is  now  also  added  the  regulation,  that  you  must 
show  your  ticket  (which,  of  course,  only  serves 
for  the  next  stage  of  your  journey)  before  you 
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can  get  through  the  passport- office,  and  if 
anything  objectionable  be  found  either  in  your 
passport  or  your  person,  you  are  detained,  but 
you  have  at  least  the  consolatory  assurance  of 
having  paid  for  your  place. 

Half-an-hour's  journey  brings  you  to  Fadua. 
Narrow-built,  old,  yet  unpicturesque,  poor  in 
men  as  in  provisions,  it  makes  no  very  pleasing 
impression  on  a  stranger.  Behind  almost  all  the 
streets  run  covered  alleys,  to  which  you  may  give 
the  pompous  name  of  colonnades,  but  they  are 
so  narrow  and  dark,  for  the  most  part,  that  they 
more  resemble  the  lanes  in  some  of  our  old  towns, 
where  the  poorer  trades  formerly,  had  their  place. 
The  so- called  palaces  of  the  Faduan  aristocracy 
of  former  days,  are  heavy  massive  buildings  of 
gloomy  unadorned  appearance.  The  inner  courts, 
often  ornamented  with  trophies  of  weapons,  ar- 
mour, and  statues,  have  a  certain  charm  for  the 
eye  of  the  passer-by,  but  the  charm  vanishes  un- 
happily when  you  enter  these  courts  and  see  how 
close  and  narrow  they  are,  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  walls  which  seem  to  touch  the  sky. 

Among  the  churches  of  Fadua  there  are  few 
which,  after  once  seeing,  can  be  recalled  to  the 
memory  with  pleasure.  The  church  of  St  An- 
thony is  distinguished  by  the  number  of  grave- 
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Stones  it  contains,  but  they  are  not  much  to 
boast  of  as  sculptures.  Most  of  them  date  from 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  corrupt  taste 
of  the  period  is  apparent  in  them.  The  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  chapel  of  the  Saint  after  whom  the 
church  is  named,  and  many  of  which  have  been 
taken  away,  owe  their  renown  rather  to  the  in- 
significance of  their  neighbours  than  to  their 
own  merit.  The  reliefs  on  the  pilasters  which 
support  the  facade  are,  on  the  contrary,  of  rich 
invention,  and  sculptured  with  delicacy  and 
purity. 

The  allegorical  figures  on  the  rail  which  sepa- 
rates the  choir  from  the  church  also  deserve 
mention,  although  the  execution  does  not  equal 
the  design. 

The  only  thing  worth  seeing  at  the  university, 
is  the  hall  where  are  engraved  the  names  and 
coats-of-arms  of  all  the  doctors  who  have  had 
their  diploma  from  the  college,  and  among  them 
there  is  the  name  of  one  woman!  There  is 
much  talk  in  these  days  about  the  emancipation 
of  women,  but  I  much  doubt  whether  if  a  lady 
should  aspire  to  the  doctor's  degree  now,  either 
at  Padua  or  Heidelberg,  at  Paris  or  Cambridge, 
gallantry  would  suppress  the  noisy  laughter 
which  she  would  be  greeted  with.     But  the 
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motto  of  this  century  should  be  ^^  much  cry  and 
little  wool" 

The  Faduans  have  a  public  walk,  named  il 
Prato  della  VaUe,  of  which  they  are  very  proud. 
It  is  a  large  oval  grass-plot  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  planted  with  trees  and  surrounded  by  a 
moat,  around  the  edges  of  which  are  placed 
the  statues  of  no  less  than  seyenty-one  celebrated 
Padnans.      There  are  a  whole  host  of  Popes 
among  them — Chappy  town  that  has  produced  so 
many  great  men !  though  the  right  of  some  to 
claim  Padua  for  their  birth-place  I  very  much 
doubt;  for  example,  that  of  a  certain  Duke  of 
Gloucester;  but  as  a  man  who  knows  how  to  con- 
trol both  his  curiosity  and  his  doubts,  I  will  not 
dispute  the  right  of  the  British  peer  to  his  place 
beside  Liyius  and  Arria.  Another  critical  and  his- 
toricarscruple  too  arose  in  my  mind,  when  I 
read  such  a  number  of  loud-tongued  panegyrics 
on  the  deceased,  and  thought  of  Pastus  and  his 
epitaph,  ^^In  quo  Nero  virtutem  ipsam  inter- 
fecit," — ^for  it  is  well  known  how  the  "  virtus  " 
of  Pstus  had  to  be  propped  up  by  his  wife. 

The  Paduans  should,  however,  think  seriously 
of  restoring  their  great  men  a  little.  There  is  the 
Venetian  Field-Marshal  Pisani,  from  whose  sword 
the  last  trace  of  plaster  has  been  washed  away, 
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leaving  the  bare  wood  exposed.     Think  of  a 
soldier,  and,  moreover,  a  field-marshal,  with  a 
wooden  sword!  Time  has  also  committed  similar 
ravages  on  many  others ;  and,  if  I  had  the  honour 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of  Fadua, 
I  would  certainly  send  my  respected  fellow  towns- 
men of  the  Prato  della  Valley  en  masse,  to  the 
whitewasher's;  and  even  if  any  accident  should 
happen  to  them  on  the  way,  and  hinder  them 
from  returning  to  their  former  places,  I  don't 
think  I  should  be  inconsolable. 

In  speaking  of  the  curiosities  of  Fadua,  I  must 
not  omit  to  mention  the  Caf6  Fedrocchi.  It  is 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  of  the  kind  that  can 
be  seen  anywhere,  but  that  is  all;  there  is  no 
question  of  elegance,  comfort,  or  pleasant  situa- 
tion,  and  the  hopes  I  had  of  gaining  some  in- 
sight into  Italian  student-life  here,  were  disap- 
pointed. A  large,  cold,  half-lighted  hall,  on 
whose  hard  benches  sat  here  and  there,  with  long 
empty  spaces  between  them,  small  groups  of 
talkers:  such  was  the  Caf^  Fedrocchi  when  I 
saw  it. 

In  order,  if  possible,  to  have  one  pleasant  idea 
connected  with  Fadua,  I  went  to  the  theatre, 
though  I  had  been  warned  that  it  was  bad.  It 
was  not  as  bad  as  I  had  hoped;  the  orchestra,  to 
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be  snre,  did  its  best  in  that  way,  but  fiddles  out 
of  tune  are  no  joke.  Beyond  a  doubt,  the  music 
in  the  Venice  Marionette  Theatre  was  better  than 
that  of  the  Paduan  Opera.  A  few  words  of  the 
Piazza  della  Eagione,  and  I  have  done  with 
Padua  altogether.  Thanks  to  the  old  town* 
house,  which  fills  one  side  of  it,  it  has  a  very 
picturesque  air.  It  is  built  on  arches,  over  a 
stone  hall,  where  the  market  is  held,  and  consists 
of  a  single  room,  said  to  be  unique  for  size.  In 
short,  the  large  hall  is  very  large;  the  wooden 
horse  in  the  middle  is  very  wooden;  and,  as  for 
the  pictures  on  the  walls,  why,  there  are  a  great 
many  of  them !  that  is  all  that  need  be  said. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

PROM   PADUA   TO   BOLOGNA.  —  THB    BUGANEAN    MOUNTAINS.  •— TBJE 

HALF-WAT    H0U8B.  —  THB    MAD  OPERA. FERRARA.  —  TEAYBL- 

LINO  COMPANIONS.  —  PATRIOTIC  FICTIONS. —  BANDITTI.— A  DIS- 
TINGUISHED CAPTAIN. — A  DRAMATIC  PERFORMANCE  NOT  IN  THB 
BILLS.— PECULIAR  NOTIONS   OF  JUSTICE. 

There  is  an  occasional  diligence  between 
Padna  and  Bologna,  and  a  daily  omnibns,  in 
which,  with  some  reluctance,  and  ruefhl  remem- 
brance of  an  omnibus  journey  from  £[arlsruhe  to 
Stuttgardt,  I  booked  a  place. 

The  distance  between  Padua  and  Bologna  is 
stated  at  about  thirty-two  miles,  but  the  omnibus, 
nevertheless,  manages  to  take  two  days  on  the  jour- 
ney. To  effect  this,  it  starts  from  Padua  at  two  in 
the  afternoon,  so  as  to  reach  Koyigo  as  night  is  fall- 
ing; and,  of  course,  it  is  then  natural  to  stay  the 
night  there.  I  could  get  no  satisfactory  answer 
to  my  questions  about  this  arrangement,  and  can 
only  imagine  that  the  host  of  the  inn  at  Bovigo 
is  a  cousin  of  the  Paduan  omnibus-contractor. 

On  the  whole,  the  omnibus-journey  was  much 
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better  than  I  had  expected.  Excellent  roads,  a 
good  team,  and  plenty  of  relays,  carried  us  for- 
ward at  a  speed  which  every  passenger  in  the 
vehicles  of  his  Highness  of  Thum  and  Taxis* 
would  bitterly  have  envied. 

Immediately  after  passing  the  gate  of  Fadna, 
jon  come  in  sight  of  the  Euganean  mountains, 
which  rise  with  extraordinary  abruptness  from 
the  plain.     The  country  is  absolutely  level  up  to 
the  very  foot  of  the  steep  volcanic  heights,  in 
which  the  cone-shape  is  uncommonly  regular. 
The  Peak  of  TeneriflFe  itself  cannot  be  more 
exactly  cut  than  one  of  these  mountains,  lying 
a  few  miles  distant  from  the  road,  which  only 
enters  the  range  towards  its  southern  extremity, 
near  Monselice,  and  then  but  for  as  long  as  will 
suffice  to  traverse  the  town.     Monselice  lies  in  a 
narrow  deep  valley,  which  divides  the  southern 
portion  of  the  chain  from  the  principal  mountain, 
&  steep  isolated  peak,  crowned  with  the  pictu- 
resque ruins  of  a  castle,  which  is  said  to  be  in- 
fested by  countless  numbers  of  poisonous  snakes. 
It  was  beginning  to  get  dark,  when  the  omni- 
hos  reached  the  shore  of  the  Etsch.     The  stream 

*  The  PriDoe  of  Thorn  and  Taxis  has  a  contract  with  the 
OoTemmentfi  throughout  Germany  to  farm  all  the  public  con- 
▼eyinccs.— Tb, 
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is  scarcely  a  stone's  throw  across,  but,  instead 
of  a  bridge,  has  a  ferry,  bearing  unmistakable 
signs  of  age  and  infirmity.  Once  across  the 
stream,  the  horses  began  to  scent  the  stable,  and 
set  off  at  a  rapid  trot,  which  soon  brought  us  to 
the  inn.  Amid  a  throng  of  curious  idlers,  and 
three  times  as  much  noise  and  clamour  as  was 
necessary,  the  luggage  was  unpacked,  and  each 
traveller  put  in  possession  of  his  goods,  while  the 
host,  in  busy  haste,  ran  hither  and  thither,  too 
Aill  of  useless  zeal  to  find  time  to  answer  the 
questions  and  entreaties  addressed  to  him.  The 
course  of  circumstances,  or  the  guiding  hand  of 
Providence,  brought  me  into  possession  of  a  room 
which  was  provided  with  a  stately  bed,  but  was 
nevertheless,  so  uninhabitable,  that  I  was  speedily 
obliged  to  seek  a  better  place,  in  which  to  pass 
the  hours  of  the  long  evening  still  before  me. 

"  Show  the  gentleman  into  the  coffee-room," 
cried  the  host  to  the  waiter,  who,  thereupon, 
opened  the  door  of  a  sort  of  cellar,  low  and  cold, 
and  full  of  bad  air,  and  gave  me  the  bill  of  fare. 
Happily,  some  of  my  travelling  companions  were 
there  too,  and,  with  the  help  of  some  wretched 
wine,  we  managed  partially  to  supply  the  missing 
warmth.  An  attempt  to  improve  the  air  with 
aromatic  cigars  was  less  successful. 
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After  snpper  we  went  to  the  opera  ;  one  was 
quite  worthy  the  other,  but  still  the  performance 
UBS  much  better  than  the  one  I  had  heard  the 
evening  before  in  Padua,  a  town  five  times  as 
large  as  Sovigo.  The  piece  was  Bicci's  '^  Co-* 
lumella,"  pretty  music,  and,  as  usual,  a  stupid 
Hbretto.  A  whole  act  takes  place  in  the  Lu- 
natic Asylum,  where  the  loyer  is  brought  after 
he  has  lost  his  senses,  through  the  lady's  ima- 
gined faithlessness.  The  stage  shows  a  corridor, 
ranged  with  numbered  cells,  and  the  lover,  mad 
through  jealousy,  makes  his  appearance  with  dis- 
tracted glance,  dishevelled  hair,  and  everything 
to  correspond  with  his  abode  ;  and  this  is  called 
an  Opera  Buffa  t  I  cannot  say  whether  there 
is  a  chorus  of  the  insane,  for  I  could  not  sit  out 
the  monstrous  thing.  If  Signer  £icci  should 
have  neglected  the  opportunity  for  such  a  taking 
novelty,  I  should  advise  the  manager  to  lose  no 
time  in  preparing  it.  Chorus  of  madmen !  the 
idea  b  enough  to  make  the  fortune  of  an  opera! 
With  such  a  skilful  hand  as  that  of  Signer  M — , 
one-half  of  his  audience  might  have  a  cold 
shuddering,  and  the  other  half  have  the  drum 
of  their  ears  broken.  An  opera  that  should 
send  the  ladies  home  in  hysterics,  and  the  men 
with  headaches,  would  be  quite  sure  of  a  run. 
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We  were  to  start  at  five  o'clock  the  next 
momiBg,  and  I  felt  a  sort  of  remorse  for  the 
already  wasted  time.  A  firm  det^rminatioi^ 
however,  will  even  bring  one  out  of  bed  in  the 
middle  of  a  cold  night,  and  to  my  own  astonish- 
ment, I  was  the  first  at  the  starting-place.  I 
was  beginning  to  repent  bitterly  of  my  own  over- 
zealous  haste  however,  when  my  travelling  com- 
panions made  their  appearance  in  a  great  bustle^ 
and  the  omnibus  really  set  off  pretty  punctually 
to  the  appointed  time. 

The  sun  had  risen  with  wintry  magnificence 
when  we  stopped  on  the  banks  of  the  Fo,  which 
divides  Lombardy-Venice  from  the  States  of  the 
Church.  Although  the  stream  is  of  very  mo- 
derate breadth,  the  transit  on  the  ferry  and  the 
passport  formalities,  delayed  us  an  hour.  The 
custom-house  officers  and  police  were  in  waiting, 
but  they  were  both  very  expert  in  their  business, 
we  were  soon  on  the  road  again,  and  half  an 
hour  more  brought  us  to  Ferrara.  Here  I  had 
intended  to  pass  one  or  two  days,  but  I  was  in- 
formed that  the  diligence,  which  started  that 
day  for  Bologna,  would  not  go  again  for  four 
days,  and  I  resolved  rather  to  sacrifice  Ferrara 
than  lose  so  much  time.  To  make  the  journey 
with  a  vettwrino  was  doubly  impossible,  on  ac- 
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count  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  and 
the  danger  of  banditti ;  and  as  I  was  told  in  the 
omnibus  office  that  I  must  make  haste,  as  the 
diligence  would  start  in  half-an  hour ;  I  chose  one 
of  the  Facchini,  who  were  offering  their  services, 
and  desired  him  to  show  me  the  waj  to  the  dili- 
gence  and  passport  offices.  ^^  Let  us  be  off/'  he 
said,  ^^  the  quicker  the  better,  and  the  luggage 
can  stop  here  in  the  meantime.''  ^^  No,  we  will 
take  the  luggage  with  us  to  save  the  trouble  of 
coming  back,''  said  I.  Evident  as  it  was  that 
this  way  would  lose  least  time,  the  Facchino  had 
a  thousand  things  to  say  against  it;  and  I  was 
obliged  to  insist  positively  on  his  obedience. 

When  we  came  to  the  posting-house,  the  horses 
were  already  standing  by  the  coach;  but  the 
postmaster  gave  me  quarter  of  an  hour's  grace. 
^^  I  will  run  and  fetch  the  luggage  and  the  pass- 
port," said  the  Facchino.  After  a  tedious  delay 
— ^the  diligence  waiting  for  me — ^he  burst  in, 
crying,  Ecco  il  bagaglio  I  and  behind  him  came 
one  of  his  comrades,  crying  Ecco  il  passaporto  ! 
** Where?"  exclaimed  I,  for  their  hands  were 
empty.  Ecco  I  ecco  t  they  answered.  At  that 
moment  a  third  party  came  in,  carrying  the 
luggage,  and  a  gentleman,  dressed  in  a  handsome 
suit  of  black,  who  handed  me  my  passport. 
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As  soon  as  the  postmaster  had  received  a  small 
consideration,  for  keeping  the  diligence  waiting, 
we  rattled  out  of  the  courtyard  and  through  the 
town,  where  I  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  the 
richly-adomed  facade  of  the  cathedral.  As  for 
the  monks  and  various  muffled-up  members  of 
certain  holy  fraternities,  which  swarm  in  Ferrara, 
they  can  scarcely  be  reckoned  among  the  things 
worth  seeing.  So  priestly  an  air  has  everything 
in  the  town,  that  I  half-expected  the  postmaster 
to  be  an  abbot  and  the  postilion  a  friar. 

My  travelling  companions  consisted  of  an  old 
apothecary  of  extraordinary  garrulity,  and  two 
young  lawyers  who  were  at  first  very  monosylla- 
bic, but  whom  during  the  time  we  both  spent 
in  Bologna,  I  found  to  be  very  agreeable  people, 
of  good  education  and  manners. 

These  young  men  were  very  anxious  for  in- 
formation about  the  public  condition  and  insti- 
tutions of  Germany;  and  of  course  I  gave  them 
to  understand  that  we  were  in  a  state  of  patriar- 
chal felicity — ^the  Government  one  heart  and 
mind,  all  classes  happy  and  contented,  the  nation 
proud  and  prosperous,  in  short  that  we  could 
scarcely  be  better  oflF,  if  we  lived  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  blessed  St.  Peter. 

When  we  had  got  about  half-way,  three  of 
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the  Papal  carabineers  joined  us  as  an  escort  for 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  road.  '^  The 
oonntry  hereabouts  is  a  yery  nest  of  murder/' 
said  the  apothecary,  ^^  and  the  most  sanguinary 
severity  of  the  laws  is  unable  to  crush  the 
fierce  propensities  of  this  people.  There  are 
executions  every  week  in  Bologna  and  Ferrara, 
but  that  does  not  dimiiush  the  number  of  attacks 
and  robberies." 

With  all  this  the  landscape  is  far  from  having 
a  dangerous  air.  It  is  perfectly  level,  excel* 
lently  cultivated,  and  set  with  numerous  houses, 
which  are  scattered  about  over  the  fields  as 
farms  usually  are.  The  long  lines  of  mulberry 
trees  which  cross  the  country,  together  with  vines 
trained  on  poles,  give  it  a  general  air  of  prospe- 
rity,  industry,  and  peace.  But  this  appearance 
is  extremely  deceitful.  The  Bolognese  peasant 
has  wild  blood,  very  doubtful  ideas  of  the  rights 
of  property,  and  an  eager  love  of  danger  and 
adventure.  From  time  to  time  at  a  given  signal, 
or  according  to  preconcerted  agreement,  he  leaves 
the  plough  and  the  pruning-knife  to  drag  forth 
the  offensive  weapons  which  he  keeps  hidden 
under  a  woolsack,  or  in  a  hay-loft,  and  the  peace- 
ful farmer  of  one  day,  is  on  the  next  a  cruel  and 
determined  robber. 
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The  whole  province  is  now  full  of  the  sayings 
and  doings  of  one  Belloni,  sumamed  II  Passa- 
tore,  who,  for  some  time  past,  has  been  playing 
the  robber-captain  in  it  on  a  grand  scale,  and 
after  the  most  approved  fashion  of  romance.  The . 
governor  of  the  province  set  the  price  of  1000 
scudi  on  Belloni's  head ;  Belloni  set  2000  scudi  on 
the  governor's  head,  and  everybody  is  convinced 
that  he  could  and  would  pay  the  money  if  the 
conditions  were  fulfilled.  His  master-stroke 
was  struck  in  Forlimpopoli  three  days  before  I 
passed  through.  This  town  counts  five  or  six 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  one  evening  while  the 
greater  part  of  the  people  were  at  the  theatre 
without  the  slightest  idea  of  what  was  going  for- 
ward, Belloni  entered  it  with  a  numerous  band 
and  took  possession. 

The  audience  were  awaiting  the  second  act  of 
the  performance,  when  the  curtain  drew  up,  and 
showed  the  muzzles  of  ten  or  twelve  guns  pointed 
into  the  pit  by  as  many  men  with  blackened 
faces.  This  scene  was  not  in  the  play,  but  the 
explanation  of  it  was  soon  received  from  the 
mouth  of  the  robber-captain. 

"  I  hope,  gentlemen,"  said  Belloni,  stepping 
forward,  "  that  you  will  not  force  me,  by  a  useless 
resistance,  to  measures  of  violence  which  would 
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really  pain  me,  and  must  certainly  frighten  the 
ladies.  The  gens'ttarmes  are  overpowered, 
these  keys  in  my  hand  are  those  of  the  town- 
gates,  every  outlet  of  the  theatre  is  well  guarded 
— ^in  short  you  are  in  my  power.  But  do  not 
fear  that  that  power  will  he  abused,  fulfil  my 
moderate  wishes,  and  not  a  hair  of  your  heads 
shall  be  hurt.'' 

He  then  drew  a  paper  from  his  pocket  and 
read  the  names  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  imposing  on  each  a  tax  in  proportion 
to  his  supposed  fortune.  As  each  was  named 
he  was  despatched  home  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
robbers,  and  in  every  case  brought  back  the 
desired  sum. 

In  the  meanwhile  those  remaining  in  the  pit 
had  been  stripped  of  their  watches,  rings,  and 
purses:  the  ladies  in  the  boxes,  however,  were 
not  molested.  Towards  midnight  Belloni  depart- 
ed, carrying  with  him  a  booty  of  from  10,000 
to  12,000  scudi.  The  boldness  of  the  undertak- 
ing is  only  rightly  understood  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  about  four  miles  from  Forlimpopoli 
is  the  town  of  Forli,  strongly  garrisoned  with 
Austrian  troops,  which  would  have  had  time  twice 
over  to  come  to  the  rescue,  if  they  had  received 
intelligence  of  what  was  going  on. 

VOL.  I.  n 
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As  it  has  been  found  impossible  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  robber-chiefs  person,  his  family  has 
been  seized  upon,  though  they  are  respectable 
people,  not  even  accused  of  participation  in  Belle- 
ni's  exploits  —  his  parents  thrown  into  priscm 
and  his  sister  forced  into  a  convent. 

"  That 's  what  the  priests  call  justice,"  said 
one  of  the  young  lawyers. 

The  apothecary,  on  the  contrary,  thought  it  a 
very  proper  measure. 

"  Bdloni  has  only  to  leave  his  evil  ways,''  he 
said,  "  and  his  relations  will  be  set  at  liberty." 

I  had  a  strong  inclination  to  denounce  the 
fellow  for  a  cousin  of  II  Passatore;  hefote  hiB 
innocence  was  discovered  he  would  have  plenty 
of  time  to  improve  his  notions  of  justice  and 
acquire  ideas  a  little  more  beseeming  a  Christian 
apothecary. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

BOIOQRA.— A  OSNTLXMAN  OF  TOO  HIVS  TA8TB. — APPBABANOB  OF 
BOLOGNA. — PRODIGIOUS  NTMBBB  OF  0HURCHE8.— PLA8TBRER8 
IRD  WHITEWASHBBB^-WALKB  IN  THB  BMVIRONS.— 8T0NB  WALKS. 
— Um-OOMXUMIBlf. — THS  PLAOUB  OF  ROMAN  LAW. 

It  was  growing  dusk  when  we  stopped  at  the 
postrhonse  in  Bologna.  After  a  vain  attempt 
to  accommodate  m  j  notions  of  comfort  and  clean- 
Uness  to  the  level  of  the  arrangements  in  the 
Italian  inn,  the  Black  Eagle,  I  went  to  the 
Swiss  hotel. 

It  is,  in  truth,  a  palace,  and  has  a  grand  stair- 
case, a  spacious  lofty  hall,  adorned  with  pictures 
and  busts,  and  everywhere  large,  light,  well-or- 
dered rooms. 

An  Austrian  general  and  his  staff  had  posses- 
sion of  a  great  part  of  the  house,  orderlies  came 
and  went,  and  the  table  cPJidte  was  almost  exclu- 
aiYdy  occupied  by  officers,  among  whom  the  dif- 
ference  of  rank  did  not  prevent  a  noisy  gaiety 
of  conversation,  and  a  lively  interchange  of 
jokes. 

H   2 
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My  left  hand  neighbour  was  a  Frenchman, 
who  sat  swelling  with  silent  wrath  against  the 
kitchen  and  the  successive  dishes.  He  cast  mis- 
trustful glances  on  the  yellow  pea-soup,  and  left 
it  untouched  after  a  single  spoonful — certainly, 
no  such  soup  stood  on  th^  bill  of  fare  in  the 
Palais  Koyal.  The  mortadella  which  was  next 
offered  him,  he  repulsed  with  silent  contempt — 
the  macaroni  the  same; — ^but  as  the  beef,  for 
which  he  perseveringly  waited,  woitM  not  come, 
and  hunger  was  imperative,  my  Gallic  neighbour 
was  forced  to  bow  his  pride  before  a  piece  of 
mutton,  though  rejecting  with  scorn  the  accom- 
panying potatoes ;  for  it  stands  to  reason  that 
haricot  beans  are  the  only  bearable  accompani- 
ments of  mutton.  I  was  sorry  for  the  hapless 
Frenchman,  and  wished  I  could  have  set  him 
down  to  a  German  table  d'hdte.  T^ece  he  should 
have  arranged  the  dishes,  and  ordered  about 
the  cook  to  his  heart's  content ;  and,  as  I  have 
myself  seen,  the  host  and  the  other  guests  would 
have  obeyed,  without  a  murmur,  the  French 
laws  of  gastronomy. 

Bologna  is  better  built  than  Padua — the  streets 
not  so  narrow,  and  the  colonnades,  which  run 
along  most  of  them,  lofty  airy  arches,  raised  on 
slender  elegant  pillars,  which  as  well  as  the  large 
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buildings,  give  it  an  air  of  state.  Tet  Bologna 
can  scarcely  be  called  a  beautiful  town,  Amoug 
the  many  houses  which  bear  the  name  of  palaces, 
&ere  are  few  which  please  the  eye,  either  by 
harmony  of  proportion,  a  good  situation,  or  an 
ornamental  exterior.  They  are,  for  the  most 
piurt,  heavy  masses  of  stone — unpleasing  in 
appearance  and  uninhabitable,  monuments  of 
former  power  and  wealth,  but  not  of  taste  or 
domestic  refinement.  In  short,  there  is  some- 
thing half-barbaric  in  these  palace-dwellings  of 
the  patricians  of  Northern  Italy  in  the  middle- 
ages. 

The  Austrian  commandant,  whom  I  had  to 
visit  on  the  subject  of  my  passport,  had  taken  up 
his  quarters  in  one  of  the  largest,  handsomest, 
and  best  situated  palaces  in  the  town — named 
after  Napoleon's  brother-in-law,  Baciochi. 

I  felt  myself  more  at  home  with  this  German 
soldier,  than  in  an  Italian  police-office,  for  I  be- 
longed, at  all  events,  to  the  same  family.  Tet 
truly  there  are  two  sides  on  which  to  view  this 
relationship.  For  that  day,  however,  I  only 
looked  at  one  side;  it  is  so  rare  for  us,  when  in  a 
foreign  country,  to  feel  ourselves  members  of  a 
body  that  is  something  in  the  world. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  palace  Baciochi 
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stands  the  church  of  St  Dominie,  with  the  much* 
admired  monument  of  &e  Father  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion.   It  was  not  the  holj  Dominic  that  attracted 
me  to  the  church,  but  the  monument  of  King 
Henciusy  which  is  said  to  be  there«  As,  however, 
in  spite  of  a  long  and  zealous  search  I  did  not 
find  it,  it  must  be  very  insignificant,    which 
surprises  me,  for  it  would  be  quite  according  to 
the  spirit  of  the  time  and  the  people  to  have 
erected  a  magnificent  mausoleum  and  a  pompous 
epitaph  to  a  conquered  enemy,  who  perished  in  a 
rigorous  imprisonment.    The  Town  Hall  where 
he  was  confined  serves  now  as  a  savings'  bank, 
where  nothing  is  imprisoned  but  dollars  and 
scudi,  nor  even  they  for  their  lifetime. 

The  church  of  Bologna's  patron,  saint  Petro- 
nius,  is  the  greatest  I  have  ever  seen,  according 
to  the  plan.  But,  fortunately  for  the  cathedrals 
of  Cologne  and  Batisbon,  this  plan  has  not  been 
carried  out.  The  church  is  only  finished  as  far 
as  the  transept,  yet  the  interior  has  a  grand 
effect  As  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  outside. 
For  about  30  or  40  feet  high  the  rich  architeo^ 
ture  has  been  carried  up,  but  beyond  it  the  walls 
are  covered  with  rough  tiles — a  monument  of  the 
inconstancy  of  the  most  pious  and  fiery  zeal. 
For  the  Bolognese  pulled  down  no  less  than  eigbt 
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diMches  to  make  room  for  this  temple  to  their 
pation  saint  If  the  eight  churches  bore  any 
lesemblance,  however,  to  seven  others  which  still 
stand)  jammed  close  together  in  a  dark  comer 
of  the  town,  the  sacrifice  wob  not  very  great. 

The  finest  church  in  Bologna  is  San  Francisco. 
The  exterior,  like  the  rest,  is  ungainly  enough; 
but  the  interior  combines  simplicity  with  dignity 
and  grandeur.  Unfortunately  it  has  suffered 
much  by  the  last  new  decorations  which  have 
been  bestowed  oa  it  After  using  it  a  long  time 
for  profane  purposes,  it  is  now  restored  to  its 
original  design;  and  to  make  amends  for  former 
disrespect,  it  is  being  painted  up  in  a  very  lively 
style,  and  above  all  with  inharmonious  colours, 
so  that  it  resembles  a  child's  picture-book  more 
ihf^  anything  else.  The  rage  for  painting  and 
plast^ing  creates  the  most  terrible  ravages 
throughout  the  country.  The  architect's  work 
is  considered  incomplete  until  the  white-washer 
has  done  his.  And  yet  here,  in  Bologna,  there 
are  most  striking  proofs  of  the  capability  even  of 
brick,  to  carry  out  the  most  noble  architectural 
designs.  The  Casa  deUa  Mercanzia  for  ex- 
ample, with  its  lofty  pointed  arches,  its  slender 
pillars,  and  richly  ornamented  facade,  is  all  in 
brick;  and  so  neat  and  elegant  that  the  very 
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plasterers  have  paused  before  they  seized  npon 
it.  Simple  and  unadorned  as  the  walls  of 
the  churches  are,  they  would  look  a  thousand 
times  more  dignified  in  their  original  costume, 
than  smeared  over  with  this  mess  of  chalk  !  But 
it  would  be  time  wasted  to  attempt  to  impress 
this  on  the  Bolognese.  They  have  lost  the 
feeling  of  what  is  truly  reasonable,  and  they 
cannot  be  reasoned  into  it  again.  Who  knows 
whether  they  will  not  paper  the  walls  of  their 
churches  before  long?  A  papered  wall  is  much 
prettier  than  a  bare  white  one,  there  is  no  doubt 
of  that;  and  then  such  an  immense  demand  for 
coloured  paper  would  be  a  great  encouragement 
to  that  branch  of  trade ! 

A  walk  round  the  walls  of  the  town  gives  a 
good  view  of  the  range  of  hiUs  which  bounds 
Bologna  to  the  west.  They  are  the  first  hilb 
one  catches  sight  of  after  leaving  the  Euganian 
mountains  behind;  but  the  environs  of  the  town 
are  so  thickly  set  with  country-houses  that  I 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  reach  some  point  from 
which  I  might  get  a  good  view  of  the  town  and 
the  neighbouring  country;  the  road  was  con- 
stantly losing  itself  between  walls  or  palings  or 
high  hedges,  which  are  generally  rare  in  Italy. 

It  is  always  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  enjoy 
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the  beauties  of  Nature  in  the  'neighbourhood  of 
an  Italian  city;  for  the  soil  is  so  completely  pri- 
Tate  property,  that  it  is  difficult  for  others  to 
get  enough  evien  to  satisfy  their  eyes.  Wherever 
you  go,  two  high  walls  accompany  you.  Perhaps 
some  lofty  spot,  or  striking  feature  of  the  country 
has  attracted  you  from  a  distance,  and  when  you 
come  near  you  find  it  enclosed,  even  the  iron- 
gate  through  which  you  might  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  blooming  garden,  is  lined  with  wooden 
.boards;  and  the  only  common  property  is  the 
suBsbine  and  the  blue  sky. 

I  was  told  that  from  the  Saragossa  gate,  I 
could  reach  one  of  the  heights  which  commanded 
the  neighbourhood,  and  at  the  same  time  visit  a 
chnrch  there,  containing  a  picture  of  Christ  by 
the  Evangelist  Luke.  An  arcade  leads  from 
the  gate  of  the  town  to  the  hill,  which  lies  quite 
four  miles  off,  apparently  intended  to  protect  the 
pilgrims  to  the  picture,  from  rain  and  heat,  and 
erected  at  an  immense  expense;  but  the  arcade 
appeared  to  me  so  tedious,  that  I  renounced 
even  the  prospect 

I  wished  to  see  the  university  from  whose 
waUs  the  learned  pest  called  the  Roman  law  has 
spread  over  half  Europe.  Here  was  brewed 
that  cauldron  of  judicial  gibberish  which  has 
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distracted  the  heads  of  our  German  lawyers  for 
four  hundred  years  past,  and  poisoned  our  legal 
proceedings,  like  a  magic  draught.   Oh !  Imerius, 
Accursius,  and  all  the  rest  of  you,  where  were 
Dante's  eyes  that  he  did  not  enrol  you  among 
the  destroyers  of  mankind !     Do  not  tell  us  of 
your  good  intentions  and  purity  of  mind !  It  was 
the  demon  of  pride  that  inspired  you.    A  blind 
idolatry  of  Latin  was  your  crime,  and  that  of 
all  your  descendants,  eyen  unto  the  present  day. 
It  were  useless  to  deny  it,  for  the  people  still 
live,  nay,  are  increasing  in  number,  who  would 
answer  any  doubt  of  the  infallibility  of  Roman 
law,  with  a  shake  of  the  head  and  a  shrug  of  the 
shoulders.    A  law  which  lives  only  in  coU^es! 
A  law  which  a  learned  pedant  who  never  met 
the  world  face  to  face,  can  enlarge,  and  alter, 
and  arrange  in  the  seclusion  of  his  study — a  law 
which  Cujacius  himself  did  not  half  understand 
— such  a  law  can  still  be  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece of  human  wisdom.    Are  there  no  mad- 
houses in  Germany  ? 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

noX  BOI.OOHA  TO  FLOSUfCB.— •ILKNT  TBATBLLXB8.— A  8TAAT- 
UNO  KXCLAMATION. — A  80CIABLB  PARTY. — PBOPOVND  OBOORA- 
PHBBfl. KXBPmO  A   FAST. 

liAltLT  on  a  yeiy  cold  morning  (the  last  of 
January),  I  drove  oat  of  the  gates  of  Bologna, 
in  company  with  a  number  of  travellers  bound, 
like  myself,  for  Florence.  The  vehicle  which 
held  us  was  called  a  diligence,  but  had  the  ar* 
rangements  of  an  ordinary  omnibus;  a  single 
space  with  benches  running  up  the  sides,  so  that 
all  the  travellers  shared  the  fortune  of  the  day 
in  common.  In  such  an  arrangement  what  is 
lost  in  comfort  is  generally  gained  in  amuse- 
ment, and  I  consoled  myself  with  this  reflection 
for  my  bad  seat,  as  we  rattled  over  the  streets, 
whose  miseraUe  pavement  prevented  all  attempt 
at  conversation. 

The  universal  silence  lasted  yet  some  time 
after  we  had  passed  the  town-gates,  and  were 
moving  noiselessly  forward  in  deep  mud. 
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"This  cursed  Pope!"    suddenly  exclaimed 
my  neighbour,  "  he  might,  at  least,  make  decent 
roads  with  all  the  money  he  robs  the  people 
of! "     Shocked  at  such  a  profane  exclamation,  I 
looked  at  the  speaker,  and  saw  in  the  dawn  of 
the  morning  an  old  gentleman  who  bore  no  re- 
semblance either  to  a  Mazzinist,  or  an  Austrian 
police  spy,  for  which  one  might  have  taken  him 
by  his  presumptuous  words.     A  female  voice 
answered  from  the  depths  of  the  omnibus,    a 
deep  bass  fell  in  afterwards,  the  conversation 
became  general,  and  before  long,  if  a  fresh  pas- 
senger had  entered,  he  might  have  imagined  aU 
the  travellers  ta  be  old  friends. 

Our  company  was  sufficiently  varied.  Op- 
posite me  sat  a  little  doctor,  with  a  pedantic 
but  amiable  manner,  who  laboured  anxiously  to 
distinguish  himself  by  a  refined  style  of  con- 
versation and  elegant  delivery.  Next  to  him 
there  came  a  young  peasant-woman,  going  to 
join  her  husband,  and  accompanied  by  her 
brother,  a  young  fellow  about  nineteen.  The 
further  comers  were  in  possession  of  a  singer 
and  her  mother  from  Reggio,  where  treachery 
and  spite  (we  were  told)  had  managed  to  break 
off  their  engagement.  The  daughter  was  young 
and  pretty ;  what  the  mother  was  I  will  not  say, 
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but  if  any  one  gaesses  it  I  cannot  help  that 
Passing  oyer  some  insignificant  personages  I 
oome  to  my  bold-spoken  neighbour.  He  was  a 
Venetian  gentleman,  whose  name  once  stood  in 
the  Golden  Book  of  that  noble  city;  he  must 
haTe  worn  a  beard  before  the  fall  of  the  Be- 
pnblic,  and  had,  doubtless,  seen  far  different 
times.  Far  advanced  in  years  as  he  was,  how- 
ever, he  had  not  forgotten  his  politeness,  and 
his  desire  to  please.  His  anger  against  the 
Pope  soon  changed  into  a  lively  attention  to  the 
young  singer.  He  was  inexhaustible  in  little 
civilities,  jokes,  and  flattery,  all  very  happily 
tamed  and  well  brought  in,  and  yet  without  any 
absurdity,  but  like  an  old  man  who  knew  from 
long  experience  how  to  entertain  ladies.  The  fair 
anger's  eighteen  years'  experience,  however,  had 
taught  her  far  more  knowledge  of  the  world  than 
the  seventy  years  of  the  Venetian,  and  there  ensued 
between  them  a  war  of  wit  and  words  which  con- 
tinued for  upwards  of  an  hour,  with  unwearied 
vigour  to  the  amusement  of  the  whole  company. 

The  roads  were  abominable,  but  the  horses 
good,  so  we  got  on  through  the  grey  wintry 
landscape  with  tolerable  rapidity. 

The  new  road  from  Bologna  to  Florence, 
which  passes  through  Frato  and  Fistoja,  nms 
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along  the  side  of  a  moontun-stream  called  the 
BenOy  which  hurries  down  the  Apennines  towards 
the  plain*  These  mountains  are  very  bare,  des- 
titute of  forest  or  cultiyaticm,  but  their  pic- 
turesque forms  atone  fi>r  the  want  of  vegetation, 
and  make  a  noble  landscape,  even  in  winter, 
under  a  dark  and  rainy  sky. 

'^  Where  does  tiiis  little  river  Reno  empty 
itself! "  I  asked  of  the  doctor. 

^^  I  don't  ezactiy  know;  either  in  the  Po  or 
the  Danube/'  was  the  imswer. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon — ^where?"    I  repeated, 
not  trusting  my  ears. 

^^  In  the  Po  or  the  Danube!"  was  agam  the 
rejrfiy. 

When  I  had  a  littie  recovered  from  my  asto- 
nishment, I  remarked  that  we  also  bad  a  river 
Keno  in  Germany.  This  was  something  quite 
new  to  the  company — ^not  one  of  them  had  ever 
heard  of  the  Rhine  I  By-and-by,  when  the 
doctor  talked  of  the  wolves  which  still  render 
the  Apennines  unsafe,  one  of  our  fellow-passen- 
gers asked  what  sort  of  an  animal  a  wolf  was, 
and  appeared  to  be  quite  ignorant  of  its  very 
habits  and  propensities  ;  yet,  he  had  all  the  air 
and  manner  of  a  well-educated  man.  The  Ve- 
netian, however,  brought  the  stoutest  piece  of 
ignorance  into  the  common  stock.  A  man  of  re- 
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fined  education,  a  man  who  had  lived  through 
the  eventful  history  of  the  last  ifty  years,  a 
man  who  had  seen  life — ^he  was  quite  uncon- 
flcbus  that  Italy  contained  a  State  named  Luoca ! 
He  was  indebted  to  the  two  theatrical  ladies 
for  this  piece  of  information;  and  they  went  on 
to  ten  him  how  it  had  lost  its  independence  to 
Toscany.  The  ladies  felt  their  local  patriotism 
deeply  Insolted  by  this  event,  and  they  gave  me 
to  understand  that  it  was  not  exactly  blessings 
which  had  been  showered  ou  their  Puke  when 
he  departed  for  Parma. 

After  we  had  been  searched  through  and 
throngh  at  the  Tuscan  frontier,  we  halted  at  a 
littie  town  to  have  supper;  we  were  expected, 
and  the  table  was  already  laid  in  a  place  which 
was  a  cross  between  a  hall  and  a  bam.  The 
wind  blew  vigorously  through  a  few  open  doors, 
and  a  bundle  of  faggots  mouldered  in  a  sort  of 
grate,  filling  the  place  with  black  pungent  smoke 
and  obstinately  declining  to  give  out  the  least 
warmth. 

But  the  wiae  was  good,  the  victuals  not  very 
bad,  and  we  were  all  heartily  inclined  to  wel- 
come them;  for  since  a  hasty  cup  of  coffee  taken 
at  six  A.M.  in  Bologna,  we  had  not  so  much  as 
seen  anything  to  eat.  The  Venetian  showed  his 
aristocratic  blood^  by  an  uncommonly  well  deve- 
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loped  gourmandtsej  and  the  theatrical  ladies 
kept  up  the  character  for  stout  appetites  which 
belongs  to  their  profession  in  every  country. 

"  But  how  do  you  reconcile  this  to  your  con- 
science ?  "  I  asked  of  them. — "  To-day  is  Friday, 
but  it  seems  to  me  you  don't  fast  much  ?  " 

The  singer  replied,  that  on  account  of  her 
voice  she  must  eat  meat ;  and  her  mother  ex- 
plained, that  she  was  in  general  very  strict  in 
such  things,  but  that  she  made  an  exception 
when  she  was  on  a  journey.  The  doctor  said 
he  had  got  a  dispensation  on  account  of  ill 
health,  and  the  peasant  woman,  that  she  would 
fast  the  next  day  or  the  day  after,  which  would 
be  just  the  same  thing. 

"  And  what  can  you  say  for  yourself,  Sir 
Censor  ?  "  said  the  pretty  singer,  turning  to  me. 

I  announced  myself  at  once  as  a  heretic,  which 
they  all  seemed  to  understand.  As  for  the 
noble  Venetian,  he  said  nothing  and  eat  all  the 
more. 

After  the  supper  was  over  we  sat  for  about 
half  an  hour,  chatting  round  the  fire,  which  had 
in  the  mean  time  burnt  clear  ;  then  we  got  into 
the  diligence  again,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the 
righteous,  until  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  were  set  down  in  the  streets  of 
Florence  and  abandoned  to  our  fate. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

FLOEBMOS. — THE  LT7N0ABN0. — MAITIA  FOB  RAPID  DBIVINO.  — - 
PIAXXA  dell'  MABIA  Al«TOIf IA9  STO« — THE  BAFTX8TERT  GATES.— 
TBK  OATBBDRAU — THE  OAMPANILE,  AMD  THE  FROePECT  FROM 
ITS  TOP. — SCULPTURES  OF  MICHAEL  ANOBLO. — THE  TOMB  OF 
DAICTE. — TARDT  ORIEF.— FLORENTINE  HOUSES  AND  FLORENTINE 
OHARAOTER. — FORTRESSES* — 8A0E0L0TH  AROBITEOTURE. — TBS 
OPBBAS  ANB  THEATRES  AT  FLORENCE. —  A  DURABLE  JOKE. — 
TEMPER  OF  THE  AUDIENCEw— FOREIGN  CUSTOMS  IN  FLORENCE.-* 
OOSrUME  OF  THE  ARMY.  — THE  MEDICI  OALLERT.— GALLERIES 
AMD  MUSEUMS  MERE  MAKE-SHIFTS. — GALLERY  OF  PORTRAITS. 

^<  FntEN Z£  LA  BELLA  I "  say  the  Italians.  Flo- 
rence lies  in  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Amo,  and 
under  the  bright'sky  of  Italy,  it  has  in  it  much 
that  is  beautifol,  both  human  beings  and  works 
of  art,  but  Florence  on  the  whole  is  not  a  beau- 
tiM  city.  Besides  the  Lungamo,  it  has  scarcely 
two  oir  three  streets  or  places  worth  seeing.  The 
town  is  dose,  ill-built,  and  irregular  throughout; 
and  though  there  are  certainly  many  fine  public 
buildings  and  splendid  dwelling-houses,  they  are 
80  scattered  about  as  in  no  instance  to  form  fine 
architectural  masses  or  pictures(][ue  groups.  Yet 
Florence,  undoubtedly,  ranks  high  among  the 
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towns  of  its  size,  and  I  will  not  dispute  it  the 
title  which  Italian  national  pride  has  given  it 

The  promenade  of  Florence  is  the  Lungamo, 
which  rons  along  by  the  side  of  the  river,  as  far 
as  it  flows  through  the  town.  The  bed  of  the 
Amo  is  not  deep  here,  but  about  as  broad  as  ibe 
Maine  at  Frankfort ;  four  of  the  five  bridges 
which  bind  its  two  shores  together  haye  eadi  a 
separate  physiognomy  of  their  own;  the  ranis 
of  houses  on  each  side  rise  in  stately  rows^-^es- 
pecially  beside  the  bridge  of  the  Trinity  with  its 
extremely  flat  arches,  and  above  their  summits 
the  green  heads  of  the  neighbouring  hills  look 
pleasantly  into  the  town.  The  Lungamo  bor- 
rows its  greatest  charm,  however,  from  the  gay 
orowds  which  are  drawn  thither  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day  by  the  brightness  of  the  winter  sun. 

On  Sunday  afternoon  in  particular  the  Lung* 
amo  is  so  filled  to  ov^owing  with  elegant 
pedestrians  that  you  can  only  take  the  very 
smallest  steps,  and  must  sometimes  stand  still 
for  several  minutes  together. 

I  was  very  much  surprised  to  see  the  rapid 
pace  at  which  the  glittering  carriages  of  the 
nobility  broke  through  the  human  stream,  in  a 
way  very  unlike  the  usual  urbanity  of  Italian 
manners,  even  in  public;  but  I  ought  to  add,  that 
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a  mama  for  quick  driying  aeema  miiyenal  here. 
Not  a  farmer  of  the  neighbourhood  but  has  some 
light  vebide  with  little  fiery  horses,  with  which 
bedashes  along  the  road  at  a  hand-gallop.  In*- 
credible  as  it  is,  I  most  solemnly  assure  my 
readers,  that  the  very  hackney  coachmen  are 
infected  with  this  fever,  and  even  when  you  hire 
tbem  by  the  hour,  drive  at  a  good  smart  pace. 

The  public  place  which  I  think  the  most  beau* 
tifol  m  Florence,  is  the  Piazza  Maria  Antonia, 
IB  ooe  of  the  most  out*of-the-way  parts  of  the 
town. 

This  square  is  very  lafge,  regular,  and,  on  all 
ndes,  enclosed  with  houses  which  are  remarkable 
for  taste  and  elegance,  though  not  for  grandeur. 
The  Piazza  is  not  picturesque  indeed,  but  ex* 
timely  pleanng. 

The  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata,  on  the  other 
]^d,  is  not  wanting  in  archjitectural  ornament, 
yet  notwithstanding  the  colonnades,  designed  by 
&r*&med  artists,  the  church  in  the  back-ground 
and  the  grand  statue  of  Cosmus  de  Medici  in  the 
toidst  riding  on  an  elephant,  which  is  meant  for 
ft  horse,  the  Piazza  dell'  Annunziata  is  not  at- 
''ftctive,  it  looks  very  much  like  the  court-yard 
^  a  palace,  and  is,  moreover,  in  a  very  ne- 
gleeted  condition. 
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The  other  Piazzas  are  not  worth  mentioning 
with  the  exception  of  the  Cathedral  Square, 
which  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world 
were  its  architecture  better  disposed,  and  in  a 
place  where  there  was  room  to  look  at  it. 

It  contains  three  buildings  which  are  each 
worth  a  journey  to  see,  viz.,  the  Battisterio,  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Campanile.  The  actual 
building  of  the  Battisterio  is  a  tasteless  mass  of 
marble,  but  its  gates  by  Ghiberti  are,  and  have 
been  for  many  hundred  years,  the  admiration 
alike  of  the  connoisseur  and  the  masses. 

Who  has  not  seen  a  plaster  copy  of  them,  more 
.or  less  good  or  bad,  and  what  remains  to  be  said, 
after  Michael  Angelo  has  declared  them  worthy 
to  be  the  gates  of  Paradise? 

This  may  sound  overstrained  to  many  ears, 
but  from  the  first  moment  that  I  saw  a  plaster 
model  of  Ghiberti's  gates,  I  understood  that  the 
art  of  working  in  metal  had  here  reached  a  per- 
fection which  even  Milton's  angels  could  scarcely 
surpass  in  the  foundry  where  they  prepared  the 
ordnance  fot  the  decisive  battle  between  the  hea- 
venly hosts  and  the  forces  of  Satan. 

For  my  own  part,  however,  I  doubt  there 
being  any  gates  to  Paradise. 

The  Cathedral  of  Florence  is  a  monstrous 
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bufldmg.     When  you  stand  before  it,  or  still 
more  when  you  stand  behind  it,  and  see  the  huge 
dome  swelling  out  above  you,  it  seems  impossible 
that  human  hands  can  ever  have  raised  such  a 
mountain  of  free-stone.    Powerftil,  however,  as 
is  the  impression  of  immense  size  which  the 
Cathedral  makes,  the  impression  of  its  artistic 
beauty  is  weak  in  spite  of  the  gay  marble  mosaic 
which  decks  it  from  the  roof  to  the  ground,  and 
which  leaves  the  front  only  free  in  the  naked 
stone  of  which  it  was  built;  I  cannot  but  mourn 
over  so  much  wasted  labour.    On  entering,  you 
find  that  even  the  effect  of  size  is  not  equal  to 
the  actual  extent.    Whether  the  proportions  are 
false,  whether  they  have  made  bad  use  of  their 
space  I  know  not,  but  the  interior  of  the  Ca- 
thedral with  its  white  walls  and  arches,  its  sea- 
green  columns  and  pilasters,  looks  merely  large, 
and  the  immeasurable  dome  itself,  seen   from 
within,  has  no  sublimity. 

The  paintings  on  the  ceiling  of  the  cupola  are 
very  famous,  but  I  must  take  their  merit  upon 
trust,  for  coming  out  of  the  bright  noon-day 
sunshine  my  eyes  could  not  penetrate  the  dark- 
ness enough  to  judge  of  them.  Perhaps  those 
who  gave  them  their  fame  had  the  dome  lit  up. 
The  Campanile,  however,  is  the  real  attraction 
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here.    It  is  one  of  the  richest,  slenderest,  most 
charming  towers  in  the  world.    It  rises  I  don't 
know  how  many  hundred  feet  upon  a  slender 
base;  it  is  square,  bnt  the  comers  project  forth, 
elegantly  rounded.    From  top  to  bottom  it  is  set 
with  a  beautiful  mosaic  in  black,  white,  and  red 
marble,    interrupted   by  pointed  arches,   sup- 
ported on  slender  interwoven  columns,  the  bases 
of  which  are  ornamented  with  well-ezecuted 
friezes  and  ba&-reliefs.    But  the  crowning  feature 
of  the  Campanile,  in  two  senses,  is  the  exquisite 
gallery  which  runs  round  the  top,  and  as  it 
stands  beside  the  great  clumsy  Cathedral,  with 
its  excrescence  of  a  dome,  it  put  me  in  mind  of 
a  lovely  young  bride  with  her  wreath  on  her 
head,  by  the  side  of  a  corpulent  bald4ieaded  old 
husband. 

From  the  gallery  of  the  Campanile,  the  eye 
ranges  over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Amo,  in  the 
midst  of  which  lies  Florence.  The  wide  circle  of 
country-seats  that  surround  it,  are  not  yet  hidden 
among  the  foliage  of  their  gardens ;  the  meadows 
of  the  Cascine  are  still  yellow,  and  the  distant 
mountain-heights  of  a  uniform  grey. 

The  very  furthest  horhson  is  bounded  by  the 
white  line  of  the  snow-covered  Apennines, ;  the 
sun  smiles  warmly  down  from  the  cloudless  sky ; 
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dose  beneatii  joa  rolls  tlie  gay  life  of  a  hundred 
swannmg  streetB,  with  a  very  diffiarent  murmnr 
finom  tiiat  of  a  trading  city;  and  lively  music 
from  the  promenade,  mingles,  not  inharmoniously, 
with  tiie  more  stately  tones  of  the  chnrch  bells. 

It  is  well  worth  the  weary  ascent,  to  look 
forth  on  such  a  day  from  the  Campanile  of 
ilorence. 

The  town  boasts  thirty  or  forty  other  churches, 
bat  they  are  little  worth  the  trouble  of  looking 
at.  The  finest  is  indisputably  the  Santa  Maria 
Noydla»  the  only  Florentine  church,  after  the 
German  style  of  architecture.  It  bears  some  re- 
semblance to  those  splendid  cathedrals  which  we 
are  proud  to  own,  bat  it  cannot  be  compared  to 
them. 

Michael  Angelo  was  so  charmed  with  this 
chmrch,  that  he  called  it  his  bride.  What  names 
would  he  have  found  for  St.  Laurence's  in 
Numberg,  the  Cathedral  of  Freyburg,  or  the 
Strasbourg  Minster? 

Luckily  for  Santa  Maria  Novella,  he  had 
probably  never  heard  of  them. 

Among  the  finest  ornaments  of  the  St.  Lau- 
rence are  two  pieces  of  sculpture,  with  which 
Michael  Angelo  has  enriched  his  native  town. 
They  are  the  tombstones  of  two  of  the  Medici, 
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and  the  design  is  as  bold  as  the  execution  is  per- 
fect. The  original  genius  of  the  sculptor  has 
here  struck  out  for  itself  a  completely  new  path. 
The  statues  of  the  men,  whose  memory  he  has 
immortalised,  are,  of  course,  the  principal  figures 
of  the  monument;  but  they  are  not  laid  out  like 
mummies,  in  sarcophagi,  nor  on  their  knees,  nor 
rising  like  ghosts  out  of  the  vault,  nor  attitu- 
dinising like  stage-heroes.  They  are  seated  in  a 
perfectly  easy,  natural,  yet  dignified  position,  as 
they  sat  in  the  ducal  chair ;  figures,  full  of  life, 
that  have  no  further  connection  with  death,  its 
terrors,  and  its  mysteries,  than  their  seat  on  a 
grave. 

The  more  I  learn  of  the  powerful  mind  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  his  works,  the  more  evident 
does  it  become  to  me,  that  he  was  a  true  redeemer 
of  art.  He  freed  it  from  that  fatal  monotony 
of  its  origin,  the  unalterable  mask,  which  Byzan- 
tine tradition  held  up  as  as  the  only  true  ar- 
tistic form,  and  which  was  everywhere  slavishly 
copied. 

It  is  not  his  fault,  if  numbers  of  his  followers 
are  now  falling  back  into  the  worn-out  old  track, 
or,  that  even  in  Italy,  at  the  present  day,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  by  Germans  to  bring 
about  a  complete  restoration  of  the  style,  which 
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I  hardly  know  whether  to  call  Byzantine  or 
Chinese. 

Michael  Angelo's  grave  is  in  Santa  Croce,  the 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Florence;  and,  among  the 
numerons  monuments  you  see  there,  his  is  almost 
the  only  one  of  which  you  carry  away  a  pleasing 
recollection.  Most  of  them  are  insignificant  or 
tasteless.  To  one  of  Italy's  greatest  men,  for 
instance,  Galileo,  there  is  a  memorial  as  common* 
place  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  Alfieri's 
tomb  is  not  much  better,  though  carved  by  the 
hand  of  Canova.  Dante  is  still  worse  off — Dante, 
whose  memory  would  have  been  worthily  honoured 
by  the  hand  of  Michael  Angelo,  to  the  glory  of 
Italy,  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  whole  educated 
world,  had  not  Leo  X.,  with  childish  obstinacy, 
refused  the  prayer  of  the  Florentines,  that  the 
bones  of  the  illustrious  exile  might  be  brought 
back  to  rest  in  his  native  city.  A  certain 
Signer  ILicci  has  lately  taken  upon  himself  to 
supply  the  place  of  Michael  Angelo,  and  has 
erected  a  monument  to  Dante,  over  the  empty 
vault  in  Santa  Croce. 

The  principal  figure  is  Italy,  who  points  with 
a  theatrical  air  to  the  form  of  the  poet,  and 
enjoins  the  spectator  to  ^^  Honour  the  most  noble 
poet,"  (onorate  Faltissimo  poeta).    If  anybody 
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knows  of  a  more  miserable  common-place,  let 
him  publish  it. 

On  the  other  side,  Poetry  bends  over  the 
cofBn,  dissolved  in  griefl  Had  the  monument 
been  erected  at  the  time  of  Dante's  death,  it 
would  have  been  merely  trivial,  but  coming  five 
hundred  years  too  late,  it  is  absurd. 

No  one  can  have  a  greater  respect  for  Dante's 
genins  than  I  have ;  but  it  does  seem  as  if  not 
only  his  mortal  admirers,  but  even  Poetry  herself, 
have  had  time  to  be  consoled  since  1321,  when 
the  poet  died. 

Most  of  us  have  read  the  story  of  how,  when 
the  Emperor  Tiberius  lost  his  son,  the  Mayor  and 
Aldermen  of  the  respectable  town  of  Troy  were 
unwilling  to  let  slip  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  showing  their  loyal  affection  for  the 
reigning  family.  They,  therefore,  dispatched  a 
deputation,  to  lay  an  expression  of  their  grief 
and  respectful  sympathy  at  the  Imperial  feet. 
But,  by  the  time  the  deputation  reached  Borne, 
Drusus  had  been  dead  a  long  time.  An  audience 
was  gained;  but  scarcely  had  the  ambassador 
begun  his  speech,  when  Tiberius  interrupted 
,him,  saying—"  Tell  the  Trojans  that  I  am 
equally  grieved  at  the  loss  of  their  excellent 
feUow-citizen,  Hector." 
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Had  Signer  Bicci  read  Tacitus,  he  might  have 
been  spared  the  expression  of  his  stupidity, 
and  art  iroold  have  been  scandalised  once  the 
less. 

The  Florentine  style  of  palace,  simple,  grave, 
mi  imposing,  is  quite  an  original  production  of 
Tuscan  art.  It  was  with  astonishment  that  I 
looked  up  at  the  granite  masses  of  the  giant 
Palazzo  Strozzi,  thefirst  of  these  stately  buildings, 
of  which  I  came  in  sight ;  but  I  found  a  number  of 
SQch  giants,  one  after  the  other,  and  my  astonish- 
ment only  increased. 

Perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  that  axiom 
of  Victor  Hugo's,  that  the  style  of  the  archi- 
tecture is  always  in  unison  with  the  character 
of  the  age  and  population,  I  sought  in  vain  to. 
discover  how  such  buildings  can  be  found  in 
Florence.  The  history  of  Florence  is  dazzling, 
bat  not  great;  the  disposition  of  the  Florentines 
was  formerly  as  now — ^lively,  pleasure-loving,  full 
of  gaiety,  their  nobility  the  most  insignificant  in 
all  Italy;  and  how,  thought  I,  does  this  agree  with 
the  size  and  severe  dignity  of  the  houses,  which  the 
wealthy  classes  of  Florence  1>uilt  for  themselves, 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries? 
This  apparent  contradiction  between  the  spirit 
and    its  works,    occupied  my  mind  for  some 
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days,  before  I  came  to  anv  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. 

I  then  discovered,  what  I  might  have  guessed 
before,  viz.— that  the  grand  exterior  of  the 
Florentine  palaces  is  only  the  garment  to  cover 
the  nakedness  of  the  brick,  which  forms  their 
real  body.  The  house  was  first  built  of  brick, 
and  then  fronted  with  huge  slabs  of  stone,  so 
that  the  majesty  of  their  architecture  is  but  a 
mask,  and,  as  such,  I  understood  it.  A  Sicilian 
gentleman,  living  at  present  in  Florence,  who  has 
made  himself  a  name  by  his  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  architecture  (though  he  did  not  need 
that  to  be  of  value  in  the  world),  solved  the 
riddle  yet  more  completely  for  me. 

"  These  freestone  walls,"  said  he,  "  have  their 
origin  in  the  times  when  the  Florentine's  house 
was  his  fortress,  in  a  much  more  literal  sense 
than  that  of  the  modem  Englishman  when 
he  says,  *  my  house  is  my  castle.'  In  the  cen- 
turies of  the  civil  disorders  in  Florence,  there 
were  not  merely  combats  in  its  streets,  but  re- 
gular sieges  laid  to  the  houses ;  and  chroniclers 
assert,  that  in  a  single  battle  between  the  Guelfs 
and  Ghibellines,  thirty  strong  palaces  were  laid 
level  with  the  ground.  These  strong  outer  waUs 
were  erected  for  defence,  and  belong  much  more 
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to  the  science  of  fortification  than  to  that  of 
architecture.  What  began  from  necessity  be- 
came later  a  style,  but  the  grandeur  of  that 
style  is  melancholy — ^it  cannot  deny  its  origin, 
which  is  sprung,  not  from  the  proud  conscious- 
of  power,  but   the    helpless  timidity  of 


On  a  close  examination  you  become  aware 
that  the  architectural  pomp  of  Florence  is  for  the 
most  part  mere  show.  The  ostentatious  tri- 
umphal arch  at  the  San  Gallo  gate  (erected  by 
I  don't  know  which  Grand  Duke,  for  I  don't 
know  what  great  deed)  is  of  shabby  brick, 
covered  with  shabbj^  stucco  ;  the  same  is  the 
case  with  the  fantastic  colonnade  of  the  Palazzo 
Vecchio  ;  but  the  worst  piece  of  this  sort  of  de- 
ceit I  discovered  at  the  Grand-ducal  Palace  itself. 

On  each  side  of  the  great  door,  in  that  side 
which  is  turned  to  the  Boboli  gardens,  there  are 
eight  handsome-looking  pilasters,  and  they  are 
made — of  sack-cloth  stretched  over  lattice- 
work. I  would  not  have  believed  my  eyes  had 
their  evidence  not  been  confirmed  by  that  of 
touch,  for  I  never  rested  till  I  had  felt  with  my 
l^ands  the  object  of  my  astonishment. 

When  the  principal  Italian  theatres  are  counted 
up,  it  is  usual  to  place  the  Pergola  of  Florence  in 
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the  third  or  fourth  rank :  but  if  it  really  deserves 
that  station,  the  opera  must  be  in  as  languishing 
a  condition  in  Italy  as  in  Germany.  The  theatre 
itself  lies  far  behind  the  Fenice  in  Venice,  and 
the  troop  is  just  as  indifferent.  If  the  Prima 
Donna  had  not  fine  eyes  her  voice  would  not 
keep  her  in  her  place  for  two  nights  running  ; 
but  such  a  pair  of  eyes  !  they  would  get  on  any- 
where. The  bass  is  tolerable,  the  tenor  tho^ 
roughly  bad  ;  the  chorus  is  not  without  musical 
abilities  ;  but  oh,  so  abominably  ugly ! 

When  I  arrived  they  had  been  playing  for  a 
fortnight,  Le  dice  Foscari^  which  appears  to  be 
the  fashionable  opera  all  of  er  Italy  just  now. 

Apollo  and  the  Muses  defend  Germany  from 
modern  Italian  music,  and  from  the  Due  Fos- 
cari  in  particular  !  it  is  one  catastrophe  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  excellent  orchestra  is 
as  irretrievably  ruined  as  the  hero.  As  ballet 
we  had  a  piece  called,  Aladdin,  a  wretched 
tissue  of  unconnected  nonsense,  in  which  there 
was  nothing  dramatic  but  the  curtain  and  scenes. 
I  cannot  say  much  of  the  female  dancers,  and  as 
for  the  others,  they  were  great  fellows  as  tall  as 
pine-trees,  with  faces  buried  in  coal-black  beards. 

Besides  the  Pergola,  Florence  has  eight  or 
nine  other  theatres,  and  whenever  I  visited  them 
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I  fonnd  a  full  house.  Comedy  and  farce  are  so 
well  given  in  the  most  insignificant  theatres  (of 
which  the  boxes,  however,  are  always  filled 
with  el^^t  people),  that  I  became  envious  in 
the  name  of  the  German  drama. 

The  principal  person  in  a  comic  piece,  whose 
presence  is  indispensable,  and  who  figures  in  the 
bill  in  letters  a  foot  long,  is  called  Stenterello. 
Stenterello's  part  is  not  easy,  for  he  has  to  play 
a  variety  of  characters  at  different  times — now 
a  good  humoured  roysterer — now  a  faithful  old 
man.  But  in  each  character  Stenterello  is  to 
be  recognised  by  one  unfailing  sign,  namely — 
an  immense  head  stuck  up  in  the  air.  This  head 
alone  is  a  grand  joke  both  for  pit  and  gallery, 
and  without  it  Stenterello  would  soon  lose  his 
popularity* 

The  more  harmless  and  laughter-loving  the 
Italian  public  show  themselves  in  general  at  the 
theatres,  the  more  was  I  surprised  to  remark  that 
many  insignificant  expressions  of  the  actors  were 
seized  on  passionately  and  twisted  to  bear  an 
inimical  meaning.  Political  allusions  or  words 
which  could  be  supposed  to  convey  them,  I  never 
heard  on  the  Florentine  stage;  thanks,  I  suppose, 
to  the  dramatic  censor.  Instead  of  these,  there 
were  accusations  of  hard-heartedness  against  the 
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rich|  and  complaints  of  the  carelessness  and  dis« 
content  of  the  poor;  and  such  expressions  always 
found  an  echo  in  a  hundred  voices.  Would  it  be 
too  hasty  to  conclude  from  this,  that  in  Italy, 
hitherto  so  indiflferent  in  this  respect,  even  in 
prosperous  Florence  the  Socialist  ideas  of  the 
present  day  have  already  given  their  colour  to 
public  opinion  ? 

The  influence  of  English  and  French  manners 
and  customs,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  beyond 
the  Apennines,  is  perceptible  enough  in  Flo- 
rence. Without  noticing  such  things  as  may  be 
meant  for  the  use  of  travellers, — of  hotels, 
English  doctors,  French  cooks,  &c.,  or  of  the 
abundance  of  foreign  faces  and  foreign  tongues 
in  the  streets — ^it  may  be  boldly  asserted  that 
foreign  habits  and  fashions  reign  in  the  Floren- 
tine homes. 

The  many  similarities  with  German  customs, 
however,  which  you  meet  with  in  the  North 
of  Italy,  disappear  almost  entirely  in  Florence, 
and  but  for  the  Austrian  possession  one  would 
only  be  reminded  of  Germany  by  the  "Allgeraeine 
Zeitung." 

That  the  Austrian  troops  are  here  in  a  per- 
fectly strange  country  and  stand  completely 
isolated,  may  be  seen  in  a  multitude  of  slight 
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circamstanoes.  They  have  no  connexion  with 
the  Florentine  troops,  not  eyen  that  footing  of 
military  courtesy  on  which  the  officers  of  hostile 
armies  often  meet. 

The  soldiers  here,  for  the  most  part  well-grown 
handsome  fellows,  are  clothed  and  armed  exactly 
after  the  French  fashion,  only  tricked  out  with 
more  finery.  This  is  a  great  fault,  which  does 
small  honour  to  the  sagacity  of  the  Goyernment. 
France  is  the  only  foreign  enemy  against  which, 
sooner  or  later,  Italian  Goyernments  will  yery 
possibly  haye  to  defend  their  existence;  and  they 
should  carefully  ayoid  weaying  any  unnecessary 
ties  between  their  own  troops  and  the  foreign 
army.  Nobody  can  imagine  it  probable  that  the 
French  should  serye  under  the  Italian  flag,  but 
the  contrary  does  not  seem  improbable  under 
certain  conditions;  and  this  similarity  of  dress 
and  custom  will  not  only  strengthen  the  attraction 
of  the  powerful  body,  but  materially  aid  the 
entire  absorption  of  the  weaker  one. 

But  let  us  speak  of  less  dangerous  topics. 
The  Medici  Gallery  in  the  Palazzo  degli  Uffizi  lA 
state-property,  and  the  doors  stand  open  eyery 
day  to  all  yisitors.  In  other  places,  for  instance 
in  Berlin  and  Paris,  sculptures  are  placed  in  the 
cellars.   The  cabinet  of  antiquities  in  the  Louyre 
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might  be  taken  for  a  catacomb.  A  faint  light 
straggles  through  windows  never  shone  on  by  the 
son,  the  air  is  that  of  a  cellar,  the  sound  of  your 
footsteps  echoes  from  the  naked  vaulted  roof  and 
bare  walls,  and  the  statues  look  like  gravestones 
grouped  around.  To  get  up  any  enthusiasm  in 
such  a  place  is  given  but  to  very  few,  and  I  am 
very  sure  that  out  of  ten  people  hastening  up 
from  the  nether  regions  of  the  Louvre,  nine  of 
them  are  thinking  of  nothing  but  their  joy  at 
regaining  the  sunshine. 

In  Florence  they  understand  these  matters 
better.  The  Medici  Gallery  is  lofty,  light,  and 
airy.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  fine  pictures, 
not  covered  with  them:  the  Florentines  have 
too  much  taste  for  that.  Connoisseurs  of  art 
blame,  I  know,  this  mixture  of  works  of  the 
chisel  and  the  pencil,  and  say  that  the  picture 
spoils  the  statue,  and  the  statue  the  picture,  bat 
I  find  the  arrangement  altogether  charming.  If 
the  gallery  belonged  to  me,  I  would,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  arrangements,  place  myrtle  and 
laurel  trees  in  it,  however  the  antiquaries  and 
learned  classical  professors  might  swear.  Is  it 
not  bad  enough  that  we  should  pack  into  maga* 
zines  the  works  of  art,  which  once  adorned  the 
theatre  and  the  public  bath,  the  market  and  the 
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garden;  and  lay  up  in  cabinets  of  curiosities, 
what  were  intended  only  as  decorations,  or  con- 
stituent parts? 

I  have  fully  made  up  my  mind,  and  do  not 
fear  to  express  it,  that  the  mere  collection  of  a 
museum,  as  it  is  now  carried  out,  is  a  barbarity 
— a  barbarity  as  gross  as  that  of  the  Cossacks, 
who  collect  money  meant  for  constant  circulation, 
and  bury  it  in  the  ground,  to  be  disinterred  only 
on  high  festival  days,  that  they  may  feast  on 
the  sight  of  it.  I  need  not  add  to  an  intelligent 
reader,  that  I  have  no  idea  of  denying  the  value 
of  our  collections  of  art;  but  they  are  still  only 
the  make-shift  of  a  generation  which  lives  poorly 
on  a  small  inheritance,  not  knowing  how  to 
increase  it  The  ugliness  of  this  barbaric  make- 
shift should,  however,  at  least  be  softened,  as  far 
as  our  means  and  our  taste  will  permit,  in  spite 
of  the  cries  of  the  ^^Dryasdv^ts"  and  fine  art 
fanatics.  And  it  is  because  this  is  not  done  that 
I  complain. 

The  Medici  collection  of  pictures  is  extremely 
extensive;  and,  although  not  possessing  many 
works  of  the  very  first  rank,  has  yet  a  great 
number  of  pictures  which  would  be  an  ornament 
to  the  richest  museum.  From  the  very  com* 
mencement  of  Italian  art,  from  Cimabue,  Giotto, 
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and  Meinmi,  the  most  eminent  schools  of  Northern 
Italy,  the  Florentine,  as  well  as  the  Venetian, 
have  contributed  richly  to  the  Medici  Gallery. 

There  are  also  many  French,  Dutch,  and 
Grerman  pictures,  some  of  which  are  a  loss,  both 
historically  and  artistically,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  console  ourselves  for.  Among  the  first  of 
these  is  an  "Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,"  by 
Albrecht  Durer.  Such  an  idyllic  peace  breathes 
over  the  whole  performance,  that  I  prefer  it 
to  a  hundred  renowned  pictures  on  the  same 
subject. 

A  portrait  of  Albrecht  Diirer  here  agrees  in  all 
the  features  with  one  I  have  seen  at  Madrid ; 
but  there  is  a  very  decided  difference  in  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  and  particularly  of  the  eyes, 
which  have  something  false  in  the  Madrid  picture. 
There  are  a  number  of  portraits  and  hunting 
pieces,  by  Lucas  Kranach,  here  too.  The  most 
remarkable  among  them  are  those  of  Luther  and 
Melanchthon,  whom  Eranach  seems  to  have 
painted  very  often;  but,  perhaps,  never  with  so 
happy  a  result  as  here.  Melanchthon  particu- 
larly stands  out  so  life-like  from  the  canvas, 
that  one  is  convinced,  at  the  first  glance,  of  the 
perfect  truth  and  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 

Another   portrait  which  charmed    me  very 
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much  was  that  of  Alfieri  by  some  French  painter. 
Alfieri  is  one  of  those  men  of  noble  disposition 
and  proud  spirit,  in  whom  modem  Italy  is  richer 
than  most  countries  even  in  the  midst  of  its  na- 
tional misery ;  a  great  character  in  a  petty  time, 
a  soul  on  fire  with  patriotic  inspiration  and 
patriotic  sorrow,  in  the  middle  of  a  nation  lost 
to  itself.  But  the  future  is  neyer  lost  to  a 
people  that  can  boast  its  Alfieris,  Manzonis, 
Pepes,  and  a  hundred  others  whom  it  is  better 
not  to  name. 

Many  people  have  remarked  the  resemblance 
between  Alfieri  and  Schiller,  and  it  is  really 
striking,  in  the  form  of  the  head  and  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face,  no  less  than  in  the  turned 
down  shirt-<;ollar  and  curly  red  hair.     But  in 
the  bearing  of  the  two  there  is  a  characteristic 
difference.      Schiller  is  ever  represented  with 
downcast  glance,  as  well  in  the  Stuttgard  full 
length,  as  in  the  medallion  head  in  the  title-page 
of  his  works.     Alfieri,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
^orentine  portrait,  has  his  eyes  raised.    Neither 
posture  is,  in  my  opinion,  accidental.     Aristotle, 
&n  acute  obseryer,  and  probably  as  deeply  read 
in  human  nature  as  any  man  we  have  ever 
^own,  says  that  when  a  man  casts  his  eyes  on 
^e  ground  he  is  thinking  of  the  past,  when  he 
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raises  them  to  heayen  of  the  future.  It  is  easy 
for  every  one  to  obtain  the  confirmation  of  this 
axiom  from  his  own  every-day  experience,  and 
the  portraits  of  Alfieri  and  Schiller  contribute 
their  testimony  to  this  theory.  The  former  turns 
to  the  past  merely  to  arm  himself  in  the  cause 
of  the  future,  the  latter  out  of  purely  poetic 
feeling  turns  back  from  the  reality  of  the  present 
to  the  dream  of  the  classical  and  romantic  past. 
Schiller  lived  on  remembrance,  Alfieri  on  hope. 

The  most  costly  works  of  sculpture  and  paint- 
ing in  the  Medici  Gallery  are  assembled  in  a 
rotunda  called  the  Tribuna.  On  the  walls  are 
the  masterpieces  of  Titian,  Correggio,  Michael 
Angelo,  Raphael^  Guido,  Dttrer,  Vandyke,  and 
many  others,  both  Dutch  and  Italian.  In  the 
hall  itself  stand  the  ^^Medicean  Venus,"  the 
young  "  Apollo,"  the  "  Wrestlers,"  and  the 
well-known  ^^  Enife-grinder,"  perhaps  the  most 
life-like  of  the  marble  figures  that  have  descended 
to  us  from  antiquity.  The  "Wrestlers,"  on  the 
contrary,  is,  as  a  composition,  a  magnificent  suc- 
cess in  one  of  the  most  difiScult  tasks  that  sculp- 
ture has  ever  presented,  or  very  probably  ever 
can  present. 

Whoever,  from  the  less  happy  efforts  of  really 
meritorious  artists,  has  conceived  an  idea  of  how 
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difficult  it  is  to  combine  stone  and  metal  in  a 
composition,  will  see  with  astonishment  the  life<- 
like  beauty  and  truth  with  which  this  group  is 
executed,  though  taken  at  the  very  height  of  the 
energetic  combat  of  the  ring. 

Of  the  "  Medicean  Venus  "  it  is  best  to  say 
nothing — enough  that  of  all  the  forms  in  which 
Grecian  phantasy  has  sought  to  embody  the  divi« 
nity  of  love — of  all  the  glorious  forms  that  have 
descended  to  us  this  approaches  nearest  the 
ideal.  The  Medici  Grallery  possesses  five  or  six 
other  Yenuses,  among  which  the  Yenus  in  the  bath 
eminently  deserves  mention.  The  head  is  mo- 
dem, but  is  in  admirable  unison  with  the  body. 
The  whole  position  of  tiie  figure  and  the  protect- 
ing movement  of  the  arm  denotes  surprise,  as 
well  as  the  turn  of  the  head  and  expression  of  the 
fiuse.  Another  charming  piece  of  antiquity  is  the 
"  Yenus  Urania,"  a  good  deal  resembling  the  Me- 
dicean,  but  in  a  more  severe  style.  The  "  Yenus 
Genitrix"  stands  among  all  these  like  a  Dutch 
peasant  woman  among  houris. 

The  numerous  busts  contained  in  the  Degli 
Uffizi  gallery,  have  more  historical  than  artistic 
interest.  There  is  an  excellent  bust  of  Cicero, 
without  the  wart  on  the  nose,  from  which,  as 
our  professors  so  zealously  endeavour  to  prove, 
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the  great  orator  derived  his  name  ;  that  is,  if 
he  did  not  happen  to  have  derived  it  firom  an 
ancestor,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the  cul- 
ture of  chick-peas. 

(Oh  !  what  a  glorious  thing  is  our  philological 
school  and  university  instruction!)      The  form 
of  Cicero's  head  is    something    like    that    of 
Goethe,  only  that  the  Roman  head  has  a  little 
more  breadth  and  a  more  secretive  expression 
in  the  face.     In  Ovid's  face  there  is  a  look  at 
once  of  the  artist  and  the  man  of  the  world, 
and,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  which  is  predominant. 
The  bust  of  Socrates  is  by  far  the  best  among 
many  that  I  have  seen,  and  so  is  the  portrait, 
though  its  appearance  is  quite  modern,  with  stiff 
hair  parted  on  one  side.     Tes,  I  can  imagine 
him  looking  thus,  the  great  '^  (zccoucheur  of 
thought"     The  heads  given  under  his  name  in 
other  places,  are  usually  mere  typical  imitations 
from  a  third  or  fourth  hand,  in  which  one  sees 
the  manufacture  at  the  first  glance. 

"  Sappho,"  I  will  say  nothing  of  its  fidelity, 
is  very  piquant;  "  Alcibiades,'"  thick-necked  and 
fat.  If  that  is  the  true  portrait  of  the  Lion  of 
Athens,  I  am  afraid  he  would  not  meet  with  thel 
success  to-day  that  crowned  him  two  thousand 
years  ago. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

MBA,    AS    IT    WAS,  AND   AS   IT   IS. MAONinCKNT  PROMENADE. — 

KAILWAT     TRAYSLLINO   IN   TUSCANY. — A    NECESSARY   OF   LIFE   IN 

nSA. STEEPLES   AND   CUPOLAS. — THE  CATHEDRAL. — AN    JE8THE- 

TIC    PEABANT.-^THE   OAMPO   SANTO. — ^THB  TOWER  OP   FAMINE. 

Pisa  looks  now  but  little  like  a  city,  which 
once  sent  forth  mighty  fleets  and  armies,  ruled 
oyer  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily;  made  con- 
quests in  the  East,  and  raised  a  prouder  flag 
oyer  the  wayes  of  the  Mediterranean  than  either 
Saracen  or  Norman.  One  seeks  in  yain  the  har- 
bour, whence  rode  forth  her  yictorious  galleys — 
in  yain  the  walls  which  sheltered  her  hundred 
thousand  children  ;  buffaloes  and  bulls  graze 
now  where  ships  of  war  once  anchored,  and  the 
plough  turns  up  the  ground  that  supported  the 
lofty  fortress  towers. 

Pisa  is  far  too  large  for  her  present  inhabi- 
tants, far  too  poor  for  the  faded  splendour,  which 
is  all  that  is  left  of  her  better  days.  Most  of 
her  streets  wear  the  look  of  a  Morayian  yillage  ; 
whole  rows  of  houses,  separated  sometimes  by 
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gardens,  stand  deserted — the  mass  of  her  inhar 
bitants  appear  to  be  in  want,  and  an  immense 
number  of  them  make  a  trade  of  begging. 

But  there  is  still  one  dazzling  feature  in  this 
sad  picture — the  Lungarno,  That  part  of  Pisa 
which  clothes  both  sides  of  the  stream,  presents 
an  aspect  (even  without  considering  the  lovely 
background  of  landscape)  which  might  be  sought 
in  vain  in  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  The  Arno, 
swelled  here  to  a  stately  stream,  flows  in  a 
splendid  reach  between  two  ranks  of  palaces,  a 
giant-street  with  which  Rome  or  Madrid,  Paris 
or  London,  Vienna  or  Berlin,  can  oflfer  nothing 
to  compare.  Beautiful  as  is  the  Lungamo  in 
Florence,  it  is  nothing  like  its  brother  of  Pisa. 
The  sweep  of  the  water-line  is  as  noble  and  pore 
as  the  arch  of  a  rainbow,  the  splendid  edifices  on 
both  shores  are  so  numerous  that  the  more  modest 
houses  are  lost  to  sight,  and  the  astonished  eye 
drinks  in  the  whole  glorious  prospect  at  a  single 
glance. 

At  almost  every  point  of  the  Lungamo  you 
can  see  along  its  entire  extent,  which  a  stout 
walker  can  scarcely  traverse  in  half-an-hour,  an 
incomparable  perspective  which  has  a  powerful 
effect  by  every  light  and  at  every  time,  but  whose 
perfect  enchantment  even  the  most  prosaic  eye 
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most  fed  when  the  glowing  light  of  the  eyening 
son  streams  across  one  end,  while  the  other  is 
already  shronded  in  the  twilight  of  its  own 
shadows. 

Bat  Pisa's  pleasures  cannot  be  enjoyed  gratis, 
they  must  he  bought  by  the  journey  from 
Florence.  It  is  true  there  is  a  railroad  and  the 
journey  takes  only  two  hours;  bi}t  a  journey, 
however  short,  on  a  Tuscan  railway  (which  is 
Government  property)  is  no  trifle. 

At  the  railway  terminus  in  Florence,  there  are 
formidable  difficulties  to  be  encountered.  In  the 
first  place,  the  entire  body  of  the  Florentine 
flower-girls  have  their  station  here. 

Before  the  coachman  can  open  the  door,  they 
sound  iheir  war-cry  and  pour  forth  a  flood  of 
sweet  speeches  and  good  wishes  for  the  journey 
of  the  hapless  traveller.  One  pokes  a  nosegay 
into  his  right  hand,  another  into  his  left;  one  - 
bestows  a  decoration  on  his  button-hole,  a  fourth 
stu&  a  handful  of  flowers  into  his  coat-pocket; 
and  all  these  manoeuvres  do  not  for  a  moment 
interrupt  the  flood  of  chattering  which  makes 
your  ears  sing  again. 

A  swarm  of  porters  have  meanwhile  thrown 
themselves  on  the  luggage,  the  coachman  is  in  a 
hurry  to  be  paid,  fruit,  and  cake-sellers  pester 
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you  with  their  very  superfluous  wares— in  short, 
ten  tongues  and  twenty  hands  would  be  but  a 
scanty  allowance  to  rid  yourself  of  the  sudden 
locust-swarm  by  which  you  are  overwhelmed. 

When  at  last  I  had  actually  escaped  into  the 
peaceful  harbour  of  the  waiting-room,  the  inexor- 
able bell  warned  me  that  I  must  not  spare  a 
moment  to  recover  breath;  and  I  obeyed  its 
summons  to  the  carriage.  What  a  carriage! 
If  a  tourist  having  taken  a  ticket  for  a  steam- 
boat were  shown  into  Noah's  ark,  he  would  not 
be  more  astonished  at  the  aspect  of  that  antedi- 
luvial  conveyance  than  I  was  at  that  of  the 
Tuscan  railway-carriage. 

Perhaps  I  have  been  put  by  mistake  into 
the  fourth  class,  thought  I,  and  applied  to  the 
guard, 

"We  have  no  fourth  class,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"there  is  the  third,"  he  pointed  to  an  open 
truck,  without  any  seat,  and  with  a  railing  about 
a  foot  high  as  its  sole  protection;  "this,"  he 
added  in  conclusion,  "  is  the  second  class." 

The  bench  on  which  I  sat  was  a  good  span 
across,  stuffed,  I  should  imagine,  with  hazel  nuts, 
and  provided  with  a  bolt  upright  wooden  back, 
a  real  martyr-bench. 

I  had  never  given  myself  credit  for  such 
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powers  of  balancing,  as  I  found  it  necessary  to 
exercise  to  keep  my  seat  on  ibis  stool  of  repent* 
ance.  Like  a  vessel  tossing  on  tbe  restless 
ocean,  the  carriage  swayed  from  side  to  side,  in 
a  systematic  alternation,  only  interrupted  now 
and  then  by  a  tremendous  jolt  either  back- 
wards or  forwards.  To  fill  up  the  cup  of  misery, 
we  were  drawn,  evidently  not  by  a  locomotive, 
but  by  a  snail. 

Let  me  return  to  the  Diligences  of  Thum  and 
Taxis.    Oh !  ye  avenging  deities ! 

I  regarded  it  as  the  work  of  a  propitious  des« 
tiny  that  my  lot  afterwards  fell  on  an  excellent 
hotel,  upon  the  elastic  cushions  of  whose  comfort- 
able arm-chairs,  I  rested  for  four-and-twenty 
hours,  before  my  limbs  and  whole  frame  were 
restored  to  a  serviceable  condition. 

It  was  early  in  February,  but  the  breath  of 
Spring  floated  already  around  Pisa,  not  only 
while  the  sun  shone,  but  far  into  the  evening 
hours.  **  Where  shall  we  get  ice  for  the  sum- 
mer?'' was  the  cry  of  the  distressed  people. 
One  fine  night,  however,  the  heavens  had  pity 
on  their  necessity,  and  in  the  morning,  to  the 
universal  joy  and  surprise,  the  moat  was  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  ice.  Everything  that  owned 
a  pair  of  hands,  set  immediately  to  work  to 
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secure  the  manna.  It  was  only  nine  o'clock 
when  I  came  out,  and  already  they  had  fished 
out  nearly  every  morsel  from  the  moat,  with  a 
kind  of  net  on  a  wooden  hoop. 

It  was,  certainly,  high  time  to  do  so,  and  I 
much  doubt  whether  the  last  cart  carried  any- 
thing to  the  cellar  but  wet  boards.  Such  good  or 
such  bad  weather,  whichever  it  may  be  considered, 
is  not  the  rule  in  Pisa,  and  I  was  assured  that  in 
some  winters  skaiters  might  be  seen  on  the  Amo. 

The  finest  specimens  of  architecture  that  Pisa 
possesses,  are  at  the  most  out-of-the-way  part  of 
the  town,  pressed  together  in  a  space  which  is 
only  just  large  enough  to  see  them  in — they  are 
the  Cathedral  and  its  appurtenances,  the  Cam- 
panile, the  Battisterio,  and  the  church-yard. 

Was  it  merely  as  a  make-shift  that  the  great 
Italian  architects  so  often  placed  their  steeples 
beside  their  churches  ?  Could  they  not  trust 
themselves  to  unite  these  two  parts  of  the  sacred 
edifice  into  an  harmonious  whole  ?  It  is  cer- 
tain that  that  problem,  so  magnificently  solved 
by  Gothic  art,  presents  great  difficulties  to  the 
Italian  Basilican  and  cupola  styles — difficulties 
which,  as  far  as  I  know,  have  never  in  a  single 
instance  been  happily  overcome,  but  in  which 
the  artist  has  always  either  failed  or  escaped  by 
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designing  a  separate  tower  after  the  above-men- 
tioned plan ;  if  not,  he  has  merely  found  a  modest 
place  for  the  bells  in  an  insignificant  belfry. 

Must  it  be  inferred  from  this,  that  the  dome 
and  the  tower  are  incongruous,  and  can  at  best 
only  be  placed  near  one  another?  It  is  possible, 
but  to  my  mind  not  conclusive,  ^nd  the  suppo* 
sition  that  the  division  of  the  building  was  not 
compulsory  but  voluntary  seems  all  the  more 
probable  to  me,  when  I  see  that  all  the  great 
Italian  architects  have  placed  a  baptistry  beside 
their  churches,  as  well  as  a  steeple.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  easy  to  have  found  a  place 
for  a  font  in  the  church  itself,  and  yet  a  separate 
building  has  in  most  cases  been  erected,  so  that 
we  must  apparently  seek  the  explanation  rather 
in  a  sort  .^of  devotional  luxury,  which  sought 
every  opportunity  and  every  excuse  to  exhibit 
its  powers  and  multiply  its  possessions.  Thus 
when  one  building  would  have  served  all  the 
purposes  of  worship,  this  religious  ostentation 
preferred  the  erection  of  three. 

The  Cathedral  of  Pisa  must  give  much  offence 
to  the  strictest  connoisseurs  of  architecture,  for 
both  its  design  and  its  execution  proclaim  defi- 
ance  to  all  the  laws  of  the  art.  The  archi- 
tect Reinald  was,  as  his  work  bespeaks  him,  a 
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romancer  in  his  profession,  little  caring  for  the 
three  orders;  a  rebel  against  the  laws  of  purity 
of  style,  a  contemner  of  the  rules  of  architec- 
tural costume.  The  various  styles  of  building 
are  mixed  together  most  boldly  in  the  Pisan 
Cathedral  —  the  Basilican  flat  roof  with  the 
cupola,  and  the  cross  arches;  the  round  arch, 
with  the  pointed;  the  fluted  column  beside  the 
smooth  one;  besides  golden  joists,  and  richly 
coloured  mosaic,  in  the  Byzantine  taste;  and 
pillars,  arches,  and  walls,  inlaid  with  black  and 
white  marble. 

This  gay  and  varied  appearance  certainly  de- 
prives the  Cathedral  of  the  loftiness  and  dignity 
of  character  which  such  a  building  should  possess ; 
but,  to  an  unprejudiced  eye,  the  liveliness,  and, 
in  spite  of  its  variety,  the  simplicity  of  form,  is 
by  no  means  inharmonious  or  without  effect. 
There  is  even  in  the  whole  a  certain  grandeur — 
a  grandeur  which  neither  elevates  nor  depresses ; 
a  grandeur  which  one  feels  to  be  produced  by 
human  means. 

The  rich  and  pleasing  facade,  built  in  five 
rows  of  columns,  is  adorned  with  brazen  gates, 
from  the  hand  of  Giovanni,  of  Bologna,  and  his 
pupils :  a  work,  which  might  be  pronounced  un- 
surpassable,  if  the  gates  of  the  baptistry  in 
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Florence,  did  not  prove  the  contrary.  ^^  It  must 
have  been  a  holy  man  that  made  those  gates,"  said 
apeasant  one  day  to  me,  when  he  saw  me  lost  in  ad- 
miration of  these  magnificent  reliefs;  ^^  human  skill 
alone  cannot  have  done  all  this/'  he  added  softly 
to  himself.  This  peasant  had  certainly  been  taught 
at  no  academy  of  art,  nor  heard  any  lectures  on 
ssthetics;  and  people  may  therefore  shake  their 
heads,  when  I  say  that  his  opinion  had  some 
veight  with  me.  It  was  so,  nevertheless;  and 
my  conscience  has  not  evon  reproached  me  for  it 
since. 

On  the  gates  of  the  cathedral  the  reliefs  are 
very  high,  and  sometimes  rise  into  entirely 
round  figures,  part  of  which  are  quite  free  from 
the  ground.  This  is  by  no  means  a  recommen- 
dation to  the  performance,  and,  instead  of  aiding 
Ihe  eflfect  of  reality,  it  injures  it  materially.  It 
is  going  too  far,  on  the  other  hand,  to  maintain 
that  there  is  no  perspective  in  a  relief.  The 
authority  of  actual  performance  contradicts  this 
in  the  most  decisive  manner.  We  have  distin- 
guished works  from  all  times — ^from  the  classic 
ages  up  to  the  present  day — which  prove  that 
the  best  known  masters  have  held  it  permissible 
to  raise  entire  figures  from  the  relief,  and  have 
executed  them  with  the  happiest  result.     It  is 
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not  rare  to  find  the  effect  of  a  bte-relief  height- 
ened even  to  dramatic  interest  by  a  single  im- 
portant bead  standing  forth  from  the  flat,  or  by 
a  hand  wielding  a  sword,  projecting  in  a  marked 
degree,  from  the  leyel  of  the  rest  of  the  picture. 
But  pedantry  puts  himself  forth  as  a  lawgiver  to 
taste,  and  forbids  the  artist,  in  the  name  of  some 
theory,  to  make  use  of  such  assistance.  I  did 
not  much  admire  the  baptistry  itself,  with  all  its 
marble  arabesque  work;  but  it  was  from  the  fiir- 
famed  Leaning  Tower,  that  my  pride  had  the 
most  severe  fall. 

I  had  come  to  Italy  with  the  determination 
of  making  some  discovery,  and  after  remaining  a 
long  time  undecided  wfiether  I  should  fix  the 
precise  birthday  of  Ennius,  the  father  of  Soman 
song,  or  decide  the  true  pronunciation  of  the 
Osk  alphabet,  or  find  out  the  tombstone  of 
Eneas,  I  resolved  at  last  to  convince  myself 
first,  and  the  world  afterwards,  that  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Fisa  owed  its  fame  to  an  optical  dehn 
sion,  and  was,  in  reality,  perfectly  straight.  But 
I  own  it  with  shame — ^this  ambitious  scheme  was 
at  once  completely  shattered;  for  after  having 
most  closely  examined  the  tower  on  all  sides, 
from  beneath,  and  finally  from  above,  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  really  leaning  on  one  side. 
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I  m  not  evCT  able  to  throw  any  new  light  on 
the  qnegtion  so  much  in  dilute,  as  to  whether  it 
was  bnilt  so,  or  has  graduallj  sonk  into  its  present 
condition,  and  I  did  not  so  much  as  catch  sight  of 
Corsica  from  the  gallery  of  the  tower,  as  so  many 
have  done  before  me.  My  journey  is  tiien  des- 
tined to  remain  unblessed  by  any  scientific  result, 
for  after  such  a  failure,  I  do  not  feel  spirits  to 
pursue  any  of  the  other  involyed  and  important 
subjects  which  I  first  proposed  to  myself.  I 
must,  howoTer  distressing  it  may  be  to  my  feel* 
^gB,  giTe  up  all  hc^  of  Ute  approbation  of 
learned  societies. 

This  melancholy  reflection  woidd  haye  been 
an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  the  Campo 
Santo,  if,  in  spite  of  its  name,  it  were  not  more 
of  a  museum  than  a  cemetery.  It  was,  without 
doubt,  originally  intmded  for  the  latter  purpose, 
but  it  must  have  been  yery  early  diyerted  from 
it,  if  it  were  eyer  really  used  as  a  place  of 
burial.  An  extremely  beautiful  arched  cloister 
runs  round  a  square  grass-plot,  which  is  only 
oceupied  by  four  cypresses.  In  this  hall  or 
cloister,  whose  walls  are  coyered  with  frescoes, 
there  are  collected  a  great  yariety  of  sculptures 
of  all  ages  and  styles,  antique  statues,  busts, 
sarcophagi,  capitals  of  pillars,  medisByal  bas-re- 
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liefs,  and  tombstone  figures,  and  some  monu- 
ments of  a  very  recent  date,  not  placed  over  any 
graves,  I  believe,  but  merely  put  up  as  a  mark 
ofbonour. 

But  numerous  as  is  this  collection  there  are 
very  few  objects  in  it  on  which  the  eye  can  rest 
with  true  pleasure.      Much  is  so  mutilated  as  to 
be  unrecognisable,  and  the  new  is  mostly  worth- 
less.   As  for  the  frescoes  thej  are  for  the  most 
part  the  work  of  famous  hands,  but  have  suffered 
so  terribly  by  time  and  neglect  that  no  one  bat  a 
professional  man  can  regard  their  faded  remnants 
with  genuine  interest.     The  works  of  Grecian, 
Soman,  and  Etrurian  art  have  not  fared  much 
better,  they  are  mostly  broken  bits,  charitably 
bestowed  on  Pisa,  because  they  were  not  good 
enough  for  Florence;  and  though  many  an  artist 
may  be  thankful  to  study  them  they  present  bat 
little  attraction  to  an  amateur  of  art.  Of  all  the 
antiques  there  was  but  one  that  I  set  a  high 
value  on — a  bust  of  Brutus,  as  fresh  as  if  bat 
yesterday  from  the  workship.    One  can  recognise 
the  Roman  in  it,  but  there  is  too  a  touch  of  the 
Spiessburger.     No,  no,  such  a   Brutus  could 
never  have  saved  the  Republic;  Cassius  must 
have  been  a  very  different  sort  of  man. 

Among  the  recent  monuments  the  handsomest 
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k  that  of  **  Signor  Brunicci/'  a  patrician  of  Pisa, 
a  French  Count  of  the  Empire,  and  Knight  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  Grand  Cross  of  Tuscany, 
and  Grand  Ducal  Ghamherlain,  &c. 

The  figure  of  the  deceased  is  engraved  on  an 
insignificant  medallion,  but  on  the  monument  is 
a  life-size  figure  of  a  young  and  luxuriantly 
beautiful  woman,  the  wife  of  the  plentifully  be- 
titled  old  gentleman,  and  who,  as  the  epitaph 
says,  Al  marito  desideratissimo  lagrimando 
paneva.  I  should  like  to  know  ^hich  of  the  two 
speaks  the  truth,  the  epitaph  or  the  appearance 
of  the  lady?    Perhaps,  however,  they  both  lie. 

But  the  best  of  all  the  monuments  in  the 
Campo  Santo,  or  at  least  the  one  which  was  most 
charming  to  me,  is  the  monument  by  Thorwald- 
sen  of  the  oculist  Berlingieri.  An  unpretend- 
ing bas*relief  represents  the  healing  of  Tobias,  a 
group  of  the  simplest  composition,  but  the  most 
excellent  design  and  execution. 

Thorwaldsen  has  left  us  in  this  work  a  signal 
proof  that  grandeur  of  style  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  life-like  power  of  individualisation. 
That  the  aim  of  those  Grecians  who  directed  their 
powers  exclusively  to  the  tjrpical,  is  an  exemplary 
one,  nobody  will  ever  persuade  me.  The  demands 
and  necessities  of  the  heathen  religion  may  have 
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been  perfectlj  expressed  by  this  absolutdj  ideal 
representation,  bnt  the  feeling  of  art  independ- 
ently from  that  of  religbn  or  cultivation  requires 
a  wanner  expression  to  reach  the  mind  through 
the  senses.  How  the  form  of  an  Apollo,  or  a  Mer- 
cury, was  represented  in  the  mythological  con- 
templations of  ancient  times,  I  do  not  know,  nor 
has  any  one  known  since  more  than  a  thousand 
years,  however  learned  they  may  pretend  to  be 
in  the  matter. 

To  us  of  the  present  generation,  who  have 
scraped  tc^ether  from  books  and  with  infinite 
toil  our  scanty  ideas  of  the  Olympian  deities^ 
many  a  far-famed  Apollo  or  Mercury  with  all  its 
wondrous  beauty  must  be  a  mere  cold  statue, 
although  that  does  not  prevent  us  from  asserting 
the  contrary  with  great  emphaos  and  persever- 
ance. In  the  mythological  representation  of  the 
ancients  the  personal  element  of  the  god  might 
be  dispensed  with,  on  account  of  their  precon- 
ceived idea;  but  we  seek  in  vain  by  an  effort  of 
the  understanding,  or  of  the  imagination,  to 
realize  that  idea.  Since  the  comprehension  of 
those  works  of  ancient  art,  is  not  facilitated  to  us 
by  faith  (for  so  I  call  for  brevity  the  conception 
imbibed  with  the  mother's  milk,  and  breathed  in 
with  the  air,  the  poetry  of  religion  received  at 
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erery  pore  from  the  earliest  age)  we  are  at  a  loss 
for  a  mental  interpretation,  we  miss  in  them  a 
oomprehensible  characteristic,  the  expression  of 
indindual  life,  and  personality. 

Modem  art,  when  she  thinks  to  cope  with 
ancient,  commits  a  lamentable  error  in  en* 
taring  the  realms  of  the  ideal.  Instead  of 
thought^  sensibility,  intellect,  which  we  expect 
of  her^  she  gi^es  ns  forms  and  nothing  but  forms, 
which  mnst  ever  be  moulded  after  classical  pat- 
terns, and  naturally  enough  the  copy  is  inferior 
to  the  original. 

It  is  easier,  indeed,  to  find  the  form  than  the 
expression — ^it  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  draw 
the  exact  boundary  line  between  ideality  and 
individuality;  but  that  the  perfect  execution  of 
the  highest  proyince  of  art  is  not  beyond  human 
powers,  we  hare  evidence  in  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Thorwaldsen  and  Murillo. 

I  sought  vainly  in  Fisa  for  an  historical  build- 
ing, whose  name  I  had  learnt  to  know  with  shud*^ 
deling  in  my  earliest  childhood — ^namely,  the 
Tower  of  Famine.  Since  those  days  I  have  never 
read  Gerstenberg's  famous  drama,  but  the  shock 
it  gave  me  then  still  makes  me  tremble  at  the 
name,  and  I  still  cannot  help  thinking  that  it 
must  have  been  an  extremely  powerful  narrar 
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tive  that  produced  such  an  ineffaceable  effect. 
No  one  is  now  able  to  point  out  the  exact  spot 
where  that  horrible  tragedy  was  performed,  and 
it  is  not  only  for  the  fearful  poetical  interest 
attaching  to  it,  that  I  regret  the  Tower  of  Fa- 
mine being  destroyed.  The  sight  of  the  dungeon 
where  Ugolino  perished  might  have  offered  some 
living  lessons,  besides  its  terrible  recollections. 
We  have  no  tower  of  famine  now  for  high 
treason,  nor  have  we  any  Bishop  Suggieri  to 
stand  up  for  the  free  state  against  the  high 
treason  of  usurpation;  Ugolinos  are  become  rare 
in  the  world,  and  the  avengers  of  their  crimes 
yet  more  rare. 

Whoever  has  read  Dante  can  never  forget  the 
passage  which  describes  the  punishment  of  Ugo- 
lino and  Ruggieri;  both  have  been  comdemned 
to  suffer  the  torment,  not  of  the  eternal  fire,  for 
to  the  poet  of  sunny  glowing  Italy  that  does 
not  seem  so  severe,  but  to  the  eternal  winter. 
Chained  to  each  other  with  fetters  of  ice,  there 
is  just  so  much  room  for  movement  allowed  to 
Ugolino,  as  will  enable  him  to  bury  his  teeth 
in  the  brains  of  his  enemy ;  as  a  compensation 
for  the  anguish  of  starvation  which  Ruggieri 
made  him  suffer.  Is  not  the  present  judgment 
of  Ruggieri  perhaps  a  mere  echo  of  Dante's  fear- 
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fill  condemnation?  I  do  not  attempt  to  defend 
Bnggieri's  cruelty,  bat  only  his  motives.  But 
Dante's  ideas  of  poetical  justice  are  shown  by 
the  fate  of  Brutus  and  Cassias,  whom  he  casts 
together  with  Judas  into  the  very  lowest  depths 
of  hell  to  be  perpetually  ground  in  the  jaws  of  his 
three-headed  Satan.  If  they  did  lay  their  hands 
on  the  first  of  the  emperors,  what  were  they  but 
the  young  brood  of  the  Guelphs  at  the  cradle  of 
the  Ghibellines? 

And  yet  this  boiling  torrent  of  human  passion 
has  the  good  e£fect  of  bringing  forth  great  charac- 
ters and  great  works.  At  the  present  day  we 
have  prudence,  justice,  and  moderation,  noble 
qualities,  which  certainly  do  honour  to  liie  cen- 
tury which  can  boast  them,  but  their  yalue  for 
national  life  has  yet  to  be  proved. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

LUOOA.  — '' UBEBTA8." -^  THB  ROAD  FBOM  FlBA  TO  LUOCA.— 
CaUROHES  IN  LUCCA.— EXQUISITE  ALTAR-PIBOB.— THE  YOLTO 
SANTO. 

Oy£R  the  gate  of  Lucca  stands  hewn  in  stone 
Libertas.  What  does  the  word  mean  ?  I 
have  found  it  in  such  wonderful  company  and 
applied  to  such  varied  meanings,  that  I  hare 
long  found  my  interpretation  of  it  to  be  quite 
erroneous.  On  the  very  chains  of  the  galley- 
slave  you  may  read  ^^ibertasl"  The  cancer, 
which  has  eaten  away  the  substance  of  our  em- 
pire and  nation,  is  called  ^^  libertas  Germanica ;" 
and  now  the  old  word,  which  was  buried  long, 
long  ago,  is  translated  (they  need  no  softening 
expression  now),  into  German,  and  lives  again. 
Yes,  even  in  state  papers  you  may  see  the 
name  of  German  freedom,  and  hear  it  invoked 
against  the  demand  of  the  nation  for  unity  and 
national  life. 

Whether  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  trouble 
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themadveB  aboat  the  writing  orer  their  gate  or 
not,  I  do  not  know,  bat  certainly  you  need 
only  keep  your  ears  open  to  hear  hitter  lamenta- 
tions over  their  loet  independence  wherever  yon 
go.  Independence  in  their  months  means  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  word  freedom  from  the 
pen  of  a  certain  race  of  German  politicians. 

It  is  because  Lucca  has  cedsed  to  be  the  ca^ 
pital  of  a  so-called  independent  state,  that  its 
inhabitants  are  inconsolable  ;  tibey  feel  them- 
sdres  deeply  humiliated  at  no  longer  having  a 
court  within  their  walls — at  falling  into  the 
station  of  a  country-town.  Doubtless  there  are 
individuals  who  feel  very  differently ;  but  this 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  ruling  smtiment  in 
Lucca. 

But  it  must  not  hence  be  imagined,  that  the 
people  of  Lucca  have  found  much  to  lament 
personally  in  the  separation  ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  do  not  think  it  prudent  or  proper  to  repeat 
what  was  told  me  concerning  the  rulers,  now 
feUow-citizens,  whom  they  have  lost ;  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  bitterness  of  repulsed  affection 
was  at  the  bottom  of  their  anger. 

Never  did  I  journey  by  a  more  comfortable 
railway  than  that  from  Pisa  to  Lucca,  and  it  has, 
besides,  the  recommendation  of  being  extremely 
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short.  The  carriages,  too,  are  the  complete  anti- 
podes  of  the  prison-vans,  in  which  the  Tuscan 
Goyemment  conveys  the  luckless  passengers  by 
its  railways;  and  lastly,  the  landscape,  through 
which  you  are  whirled  in  the  space  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour,  is  the  richest  and  most 
charming  that  can  be  seen  anywhere  within  such 
narrow  compass. 

The  railway  passes  out  of  the  richly  cultivated 
plain  of  Pisa,  to  skirt  the  mountain  lying  nearest 
the  town,  and  traverses  a  smiling  valley  watered 
by  the  Serchio;  the  shores  and  neighbourhood  of 
which  are  thickly  studded  with  charming  country- 
houses.  Here  and  there  a  cone-shaped  mountain, 
rising  abruptly  from  the  plain,  and  crowned  with 
the  mouldering  ruins  of  some  ancient  fortress, 
forms  a  romantic  feature  in  the  peaceful  pastoral 
scene.  A  few  more  deep-drawn  puffs  of  our 
engine^  and  we  enter  the  plain,  almost  completely 
hemmed  in  by  mountains,  in  the  middle  of  which 
lies  Lucca,  of  aspect  as  cheerful  as  its  environs 
seem  to  promise.  If  this  prospect  is  so  pleasing 
in  the  drear  nakedness  of  winter,  how  exquisite 
must  it  be  when  dressed  in  all  the  fresh  charms 
of  spring ! 

It  is  true  the  landscape  was  now  by  no  means 
destitute  of  green,  but  it  was  the  green  of  the  old 
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year  faded,  blackened,  worn  out    I  could  not 
understand  this  tardiness  in  the  vegetation,  for, 
although  it  was  then  only  the  second  month  of 
the  year,  the  whole  winter  had  been  of  a  mild- 
ness unexampled;  and,  for  three  weeks,  we  had 
been  basking   almost  uninterruptedly,    in  the 
beams  of  a  summer  sun.     And  yet  not  a  blade 
was  to  be  seen  issuing  from  the  earth ;  not  a  bud 
or  a  shoot  on  bush  or  tree;  at  best,  here  and 
there  an  almond-tree  in  bloom.     In  Lucca,  how- 
ever, the  air  was  very  decidedly  sharper  than  in 
Pisa,  and,  towards  evening,  the  wind  that  blew 
from  the  mountains  was  much  colder  than  was 
agreeable. 

The  walls  of  Lucca,  in  perfect  repair,  planted 
with  cannon,  and  recently  strengthened  by  out- 
works, seem  to  declare  that  the  town  is  still  re- 
garded as  a  fortress.  We  will  not  debate,  how- 
ever, on  what  these  walls  might  be  worth  in  case 
of  war,  but  content  ourselves  with  a  peaceful 
promenade  upon  them. 

Wherever  the  eye  wanders,  the  environs  of 
the  town  offer  a  pleasing  picture;  and  where  the 
mountains  approach  nearest — that  is,  where  they 
are  distant  about  a  couple  of  miles — there  is 
many  a  picturesque  view. 
Hence  the  walls  are  never  free  from  prome« 
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naders,  among  which  the  priests  make  saoh  a 
figure,  that  Lucca  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
pious  town  in  all  pious  Italy. 

There  are  not  many  fine  points  inside  the 
town,  though  it  is  by  no  means  poor  in  buildings 
worth  looking  at,  and  particularly  in  remarkable 
churches.  But  there  is  a  want  of  happy  groupings 
and  of  room  and  light,  to  see  the  edifices  by. 

I  hare  called  the  churches  of  Lucca  re- 
markable; more  especially  on  account  of  their 
great  age.  While,  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
Christian  world,  it  is  rare  to  find  many  churchea 
dating  earlier  than  the  twelfth  century,  there 
are  in  Lucca  six  or  eight  from  that  period^ 
and  many  that  can  be  traced  to  the  eighth,  and 
even  the  seventh;  having  been  originally  built 
by  the  Lombards.  All  these  edifices  bear  the 
stamp  of  the  Christian  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, which,  through  a  thousand  varieties  of 
different  peoples  and  different  ages,  has  preserved 
its  essential  features  among  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom;  at  least,  with  the  exception  of 
certain  individual  cases,  where  additions  or 
alterations  have  been  intentionally  made  from 
some  personal  caprice.  This  unanimity  and 
steadiness  in  the  application  of  one  form  of 
building,  is  very  striking  at  the  first  glance,  but. 
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on  nearer  coiisideration)  it  is  evidentlj  the  necea- 
sBxj  result  of  the  Amdamental  laws  of  organic 
life. 

In  many  of  the  churches  of  Lucca,  there  is  such 
a  peculiar  mixture  of  the  Bysantine,  Italian,  and 
Gothic  forms,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide  what 
name  belongs  most  to  their  style.  The  ground 
plan  is  generally  Basflican,  never  pure  however, 
but  modified  by  arches,  vaulted  roofs,  transepts, 
&c.  The  facade  too  appears  in  the  average 
Basilican,  supported  by  pillars,  as  in  the  cathedral 
of  Pisa,  and  several  other  churches  there.  This 
facade  is  usually  of  much  later  origin  than  the 
church ;  and  is  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  a  com* 
pletely  detached  wall,  rising  high  above  the  body 
of  the  building — a  monstrosity  which  may  also 
be  seen  in  the  Fisan  church  of  St.  Catharine* 
The  nave  is  often  disproportionately  higher  than 
the  aisles,  and  supported  by  short  columns,  above 
which  rise  the  walls,  more  or  less  bare,  to  the 
roof;  a  style  which  has  a  very  heavy  appearance. 
The  antiquary  and  the  architect  may  admire 
these  buildings;  but  the  lovers  of  beauty  will 
find  but  little  to  rejoice  at  in  them. 

This  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  the  San  Mar- 
tino.  Next  to  the  cathedral  of  Milan,  I  have 
seen  no  church  in  Italy  which  produces  a  like 
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impression  of  grandeur  and  sublimity.  The 
proportions  of  this  church  are  as  noble  as  its 
form,  although  the  latter  cannot  be  called  pure 
according  to  the  scientific  rules. 

The  rounded  arch  is  predominant,  but  so  com- 
bined with  the  pointed,  that  the  entire  character 
of  the  building  is  more  Gothic  than  Koman, 

The  side-wall  above  the  short  columns  is 
interrupted  by  rich  and  elegant  threefold  arches, 
through  which  galleries  running  from  the  cross- 
arches  of  the  aisles  open  upon  the  choir — an 
arrangement  which  I  do  not  remember  often  to 
have  seen  elsewhere,  and  which  is  here  employed 
with  surprising  effect 

The  church  of  St.  Martin  is  tolerably  rich  in 
the  works  of  celebrated  artists;  among  them 
one  who  deserves  all  the  more  to  be  mentioned 
here  from  the  circumstance  that  he  seems  to  be 
little  known  beyond  the  walls  of  Lucca.  I  mean 
the  sculptor  Civitali,  whose  works  have  seldom, 
if  ever,  found  their  way  out  of  his  native  city. 
The  St.  Martin's  church  is  full  of  the  productions 
of  his  chisel,  which,  in  spite  of  many  faults, 
breathe  a  wonderful  grace.  A  characteristic 
want  in  Civitali's  figures  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
squareness  of  their  joints  and  the  dispropor- 
tionate shortness  of  the  lower  part  of  th^  body. 
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In  spite  of  this  fault  of  outline,  there  is  an 
exquisite  elegance  in  all  Civitali's  forms;  and  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  see  anything  lovelier  than 
bis  two  kneeling  angels,  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Sacrament,  the  mechanical  modelling  of  which 
i^  also  better  than  in  most  of  the  productions  of 
the  artist.  I  was  told  that  it  had  been  executed 
from  a  Gennan  design,  and  I  fancied  that  I 
could  trace  in  the  expression  some  signs  of  its 
German  origin,  or  more  correctly  its  German 
Go-patemity.  The  flower  and  fruit  carvings,  with 
irhich  a  wonderfully  lavish  hand  Givitali  has 
diowered  on  the  pulpit,  the  socles^  and  the  altar 
pilasters  are  admirable  for  their  perfect  execution. 
I  cannot  pass  over  a  performance  of  Giovanni 
da  Bologna.  It  is  an  altar-piece  in  the  Capella 
della  Liberta,  and  the  subject,  the  "  SesurreC'r 
tion  of  Christ,**  is  intended  to  be  typical  of  the 
r^neration  of  the  Bepublic,  in  which,  for  my 
part,  I  can  see  no  blasphemy.  Never  should  I 
have  conceived  it  possible  for  heavy  marble  to 
be  so  spiritualized.  The  Christ  of  Giovanni  da 
Bologna  seems  not  hewn  from  marble  but  woven 
of  ether,  his  foot  does  not  require  the  point  of 
support  which  is  placed  beneath  it — ^he  is  ready 
ta  float  in  air.  This  Christ  could  never  wander 
for  forty  days  upon  the  earth,  his  flight  is  hea* 
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venwards  and  cannot  be  stayed.  But  the  two 
Apostles  beside  him  disturb  me.  The  shepherd's 
crook  and  keys  do  not  belong  to  the  realm  where 
the  soul,  freed  from  earthly  sufferings  and  bonds, 
is  soaring  up  to  Grod. 

The  Capella  della  Liberia  bears  its  name  in 
memory  of  the  restoration  to  independence  of 
the  State  of  Lucca  by  the  Emperor  Charles  lY. 

A  man  bearing  the  vulgar  appellaticm  of  Cas^ 
truccio  Castracani— a  petty  Buonaparte  of  the 
fourteenth  century — ^with  the  hdp  of  a  success* 
fill  military  policy,  had  perverted  the  consti* 
tution  of  Lucca,  and  bequeathed  his  privileges 
to  a  TBJce  of  worthless  successors.  One  of  the 
Scaligeri  of  Verona  was  the  last  of  the  crew. 
Florence  and  Pisa  quarrelled  over  his  inherit- 
ance, until  the  Emperor  Charles  lY.  stept  in  as 
umpire  and  decided  the  matter  by  denying  the 
right  of  either  combatant,  and  restoring  Lucca 
to  independence,  in  consideration  of  a  good  round 
sum  of  ready  money,  which  his  most  needy  and 
Imperial  Majesty  exacted  as  ransom. 

The  purchased  independence  got  on  but  poorly, 
as  may  be  imagined,  and  in  the  very  next  year 
Lucca  had  a  new  master.  How  in  later  time, 
the  free  state  rose  again  by  its  own  right  and 
might,  how  a  wily  nobility  corrupted  it  to  the 
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condition  of  morbid  Inzurj,  in  which,  together 
with  itB  brothers  Genoa  and  Venice  it  died  a 
ahamefol  death  beneath  the  French  ascendancy 
— all  this  may  be  read  in  the  history  of  the 
eri}^led  nations  of  the  last  three  centuries. 

The  finest  work  of  art  which  the  Church  of 
St.  Martin  possesses,  at  least  according  to  my 
opinion,  is  the  altar-piece  by  the  Florentine 
Bronano,  who  is  but  little  known.  The  subject 
is  the  ^'  First  Introduction  of  the  Virgin  to  the 
Temjde."  I  could  write  whole  quires  about  iMs 
picture,  the  subject  oi  which  I  nerer  remember 
to  have  seen  anywhere  else,  but  I  will  be  as  brief 
as  possible.  Mary  is  represented  as  a  young  girl 
scarcely  past  childhood,  and  is  brought  forward 
by  her  mother  and  the  high  priest  On  the 
right  and  left  are  groups  expressive  of  the  cere* 
mony.  Every  one  of  the  numerous  heads  are 
excellent — but  particularly  that  of  the  mother 
and  the  high  priest 

This  last  is  not  exactly  the  godly  and  vene- 
rable Prince  of  the  Church  which  the  Italian 
masters  know  how  to  depict  so  seductively;  but 
the  dogmatic  and  bigoted  priest  of  the  Old  Tes« 
tament  It  is  Caiaphas,  with  something  of  the 
high  priest  of  the  middle  ages,  and  perhaps  a 
touch  of  the  Shylock. 
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Once  admitting  the  anachronism  of  such  a 
i^presentation  of  a  Jewish  High  Priest,  the 
figure  has  a  wonderful  effect.  It  is  not  imposing 
from  in-born  majesty,  but  by  a  power  of  which 
he  himself  seems  so  certain,  that  he  avoids  all 
exhibition  of  it  without  assuming  the  false  garb 
of  humility. 

This  High  Priest  reminds  one  of  the  time 
when  Samuel  gave  kings  to  the  people  of  Israel ; 
he  knows  that  that  age  is  past,  but  he  does  not 
despair  of  its  return,  and  then  he  will  spring 
forth  from  his  unpretending  attitude,  like  a  lion 
raging  to  avenge  the  days  of  his  captivity. 

The  figure  of  Mary  is  the  most  insignificant 
in  the  whole  picture;  it  is  impossible  to  unite 
this  period  of  female  youth,  the  almost  imper- 
ceptible transition  from  childhood  to  girlhood, 
with  the  charms  of  form  and  poetry  of  expres- 
sion; and  perhaps  it  arises  from  that,  that  our 
language  is  so  poor  in  words  for  this  doubtful 
age. 

The  mother  of  the  Virgin,  on  the  contrary,  is 
so  exquisite  a  creation  that  all  languages  in  the 
world  would  lavish  their  sweetest  words  in  vain 
to  describe  her.  There  is  nothing  unearthly 
about  her  however,  she  is  a  being  of  human 
flesh  and  blood,  yet  unapproachable.      As  a 
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motiier,  one  would  love  her  with  infinite  fervour 
— as  a  sister  with  timid  and  boundless  devotion, 
in  short,  there  is  a  magic  about  the  whole  form 
which  I  can  liken  to  nothing  else. 

I  must,  as  a  matter  of  conscience,  speak  of 
the  great  spiritual  treasure  of  the  church  of  St. 
Martin's,  the  ^^  Yolto  Santo,"  although  I  did  not 
see  it. 

According  to  the  descriptian  of  the  Sacristan, 
the  "Volto  Santo"  is  a  portrait  of  Christ, 
painted  by  Nicodemus,  or  some  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries or  disciples  ;  except  the  eyes,  at 
least,  which,  after  many  ineffectual  attempts  of 
the  artist  to  render  them  with  fidelity,  were 
painted  in,  during  the  night,  by. an  obliging 
angel. 

The  steps  which  lead  to  the  little  shrine  con- 
taining the  ^^  Yolto  Santo,"  are  covered  all  day 
with  kneeling  adorers;  but  these  I  passed  by 
with  feelings  in  which  it  were  hard  to  say, 
whether  anger  or  compassion  had  the  greater 
share. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

OIVITA.  VBOOHIA.. — A.LL   READY  TO    LAND. — UNBXPBOTBD    DELAY. — 

HOPES   AMD  DIBAPPOINTMENTB. THE   E08BIAN    LADY    AMD    BEE 

▼lOOMTR. —  LANDED    AT  LAST. A   YALVABLE  POBSBSSIOIf. AN 

ALABHINO  "  HAMDKBBCSIEP." — MY  CONSUL. —  A  JUDICIOUS  AP- 
POINTMENT.— A  TEEATY,  AND  HOW  IT  WAS  KEPT, — THE  GATES 
or  EOME. — PLAIN  DEALING. 

Onb  of  the  pleasantest  incidents  of  trayel  that 
ean  happen  to  any  one  in  Italj  is  that  of  a  land* 
ing  in  Civita  Yecchia. 

Gliding  over  the  liquid  silver  surface  of  a  moon- 
light sea,  on  a  soft  summer  night,  our  steamer 
brought  an  overload  of  passengers  without  the 
slightest  danger  or  difficulty,  within  twelve  hours, 
from  Leghorn.  At  sunrise  we  found  ourselves 
at  anchor,  and  the  boat  was  immediateily  got 
out,  in  order  to  carry  the  ship's-papers  to  land 
to  be  examined  by  the  Sanitary  Commission. 

^^  It  is  six  o'clock,"  said  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, putting  up  his  chronometer  again  with  an 
expression  of  great  satisfaction;  "if  we  get  off 
in  two  hours,  by  two  or  three  we  shall  be  in 
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Some:  and  tiieii  we  shall  still  hare  half  the  day 
before  us."  And  then  came  an  wthosiastic  de« 
KriptLon  of  the  glorious  proqpect  of  the  Eternal 
City  from  the  heights  whence  it  first  becomes 
mUe  on  the  road  from  Givita  Yecchia,  till  I 
teemed  to  see  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  already 
before  me,  and  to  be  nidging  on  the  postilions  to 
their  utmost  speed. 

A  Capuchin,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  sly  little  eyes, 
stood  an  ready  for  landing  with  his  hand-basket 
and  umbrella — ^the  inseparable  companions  oi 
the  truTelling  monk. 

I  &It  tempted  to  follow  his  example,  and  arm 
myadf  witli  my  carpelrbag^  but  as  the  rest  of 
the  company  did  not  seem  quite  so  much  in  a 
hurry  with  their  preparations,  I  began  to  feel 
some  little  doubts  arising  on  the  subject.  These 
donbts  increased,  when  one  half-hour  after  another 
passed,  without  the  crew  making  the  least  move- 
ment towards  getting  up  the  heavy  lu^age  out 
of  the  hold. 

^^  This  examination  of  the  passports  takes  a 
long  time,''  said  an  Italian ;  ^^  there  are  so  many 
of  them;  but  as  soon  as  the  police  are  convinced 
lihat  we  have  no  one  sick  of  the  plague  among 
OS,  and  especially  that  every  traveller  has  paid 
for  the  Papal  visc^y  we  shall  get  on  fast  enough.'' 
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We  contented  ourselves  with  this  assurance 
for  a  while  longer,  and  took  another  sorvej  of  the 
grand  panorama  around.  Before  us  lay  the 
town,  so  near  that  we  could  only  see  the  first 
row  of  houses  which  are  neither  handsome  nor 
ugly.  Towards  the  sea-side  are  fortifications 
leaving  only  a  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbour 
open. 

In  this  harbour  were  lying  a  few  slovenly 
lazy-looking  vessels,  to  which  an  English  war- 
brig,  with  her  slender  outlines  and  smart  toilette 
presented  a  most  advantageous  contrast;  on  the 
shore  were  prowling  about  a  troop  of  porters, 
hungry  for  their  prey,  and  a  few  French  soldiers 
lounging  about  their  guard-house.  As  it  struck 
seven  o'clock  a  boat  pushed  off  from  the  shore. 

"There  come  our  deliverers,"  cried  the  Italian, 
and  the  Capuchin  set  his  basket  to  rights,  and 
clutched  more  firmly  his  umbrella.  A  dozen 
strokes  of  the  oar  brought  the  boat  up  to  us,  and 
there  came  on  board  a  smoothly  shaven  well- 
dressed  little  man,  on  whose  very  face  it  was 
written  that  he  belonged  to  the  police.  All  eyes 
were  eagerly  fixed  upon  him;  but  after  he  had 
spoken  a  few  words  with  the  captain,  he  advanced 
in  a  very  courtly .  manner  towards  a  young 
French  lady — ^took  off , his  .hat,  bowed  in  a  most 
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reverential  manner,  and  began  with  a  still  bent 
back  to  murmur  some  scarcely  audible  tones. 

"For  heaven's  sake,"  I  exclaimed,  "surely 
this  young  lady  with  the  child-like  blue  eyes, 
and  the  innocent  flaxen  hair,  is  not  a  disguised 
conspirator,  whom  they  are  going,  with  the  respect 
due  to  her  rank,  to  convey  to  a  state-prison?" 

But  my  fears  were  groundless.  As  soon 
as  the  police  official  had  done  speaking,  the 
young  French  lady  turned  to  her  mother,  who 
was,  apparently,  rather  deaf,  and  said,  "  Ma- 
man,  ce  sont  les  Altieri  qui  nous  envoyent  cher- 
cher."  Now  I  understood  why  the  messenger 
still  retained  his  attitude  of  veneration,  await- 
ing the  answer.  A  lady,  to  whom  the  family  of 
a  Boman  prince  sent  an  ambassador,  and  who 
could  mention  so  distinguished  a  name  in  such 
a  careless  confidential  manner,  must,  at  least, 
be  a  Duchess  of  the  first  water.  I  understood, 
too,  that  for  a  lady  of  this  rank,  a  friend  of  the 
house  of  Altieri,  there  could  be  no  such  thing 
as  police  and  sanitary  regulations  ;  and  I  saw, 
th^^fore,  without  surprise,  though  not  without 
a  little  envy,  that  my  Duchess  and  her  mother, 
and  all  their  attendants,  immediately  left  the 
vessel  and  landed  without  the  slightest  oppo- 
sition. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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A  Russian  lady,  with  a  numerous  suite  and  a 
pretty  little  daughter  (from  whose  age,  by-the- 
by,  she  had  certainly  by  some  accident  let  fall 
at  least  two  years),  took  the  matter  by  no 
means  so  philosophically  as  I  had  done,  and 
began  a  most  lively  address  to  a  certain  Yicomte 
who  accompanied  her,  on  the  claims  of  her  rank, 
not  to  mention  those  of  her  purse  ;  requiring 
him  to  procure  for  her  the  same  favour  that 
had  been  shown  to  the  friend  of  the  Altieris. 

The  Vicomte, —  a  most  doubtful-looking  Vi- 
comte  he  was,  by  the  by,  and  with  a  more  tiian 
suspicious-looking  red  riband  in  his  button-hole, 
— seemed  by  no  means  anxious  to  undertake  the 
proposed  negotiation,  and,  after  a  time,  found  a 
way  apparently,  to  soothe  the  ruffled  pride  of 
the  Muscovite  grandee  ; — he  seemed  to  hold  a 
rather  equivocal  position  with  relation  to  the 
lady,  having  been,  it  appeared,  but  lately  and 
accidentally,  encountered  as  a  fellow-traveller. 

Eight  o'clock  struck.  ^^  I'm  afraid  we  shall 
not  get  to  Rome  before  the  Ave  Maria,"  said  the 
Italian,  very  much  crest-fallen.  A  murmur  of 
impatience,  like  the  hum  of  a  hive  of  bees,  was 
heard  over  the  whole  deck.  Even  the  Christian 
resignation  of  the  Capuchin  seemed  to  be  giving 
way.     He  had  climbed  up  on  the  paddle-box, 
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and  stood  there  in  full  armour,  like  a  warder  on 
a  watch-tower,  looking  out  towards  the  shore, 
^hich  was  distant  but  twenty  yards. 

Had  it  come  to  a  general  pranunctamento^  I 
am  convinced  that  monk  would  have  raised  the 
umbrella  of  insurrection,  and  borne  aloft  his 
market-basket,  like  the  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax. 
Fortunately,  at  this  critical  moment,  a  word 
was  spoken,  that  saved  us  from  the  punishment 
of  mutiny.  An  official  personage  came  on  board, 
took  possession  of  an  elevated  place  on  the  deck, 
and,  calling  every  passenger  by  name,  solemnly 
handed  each  a  little  printed  paper,  which  con- 
tamed  a  permission  to  land. 

We  did  not  wait  to  be  asked  twice.  The 
whole  company  dispersed  like  a  cloud;  and,  a 
few  minutes  afterwards,  as  if  by  enchantment, 
were  all  assembled  again  in  the  Custom-house. 

Then  began  such  a  rummaging  of  trunks  as  I 
have  never  seen  before  nor  since.  There  were, 
perhaps,  two  hundred  packages,  and  they  were 
all  searched  as  if  it  had  been  thought  that  a 
Mazzini  would  be  found  hidden  in  every  carpet- 
hag.  Each  stocking  was  viewed  with  distrust; 
every  shirt  regarded  as  suspicious;  and,  as  for  a 
hit  of  written  or  printed  paper,  it  was  treated  at 
once  as  a  probable  criminal. 

L   2 
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Among  my  very  innocent  little  collection  of 
books,  a  certain  Italian  Grammar,  which  I  carried 
with  me  for  the  refreshment  of  my  memory,  oc- 
casioned great  anxiety. 

I  had  bought  it  quite  in  a  hurry,  and  only 
discovered  afterwards  that  its  "  Method,**  as  it  is 
facetiously  called,  was  the  very  ideal  of  a  mud- 
dled literary  hotch-potch,  a  hopeless  mass  of 
confusion,  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  make 
any  use  of,  and  which  I  was  really  ashamed 
should  be  found  in  my  possession.  At  this  so- 
called  grammar,  the  officials  now  looked  askance 
with  mistrustful  eyes.  One  of  them  began  to 
turn  over  the  leaves  and  read  a  little  bit  at  the 
end — a  little  bit  at  the  beginning — a  little  bit 
in  the  middle;  then  he  cast  some  stern  glances  at 
poor  me,  and  then  he  began  to  read  again.  At 
last  he  handed  over  the  book  to  one  of  his  col- 
leagues, with  a  most  significant  look.  ^^  Heaven 
be  praised,"  thought  I,  "  they  are  going  to  con- 
fiscate the  book,  and  I  shall  get  rid  of  my  Ollen- 
dorf  sooner  than  I  expected."  Vain  hope!  After 
repeated  examination  the  horrible  grammar  found 
its  way  back  to  my  trunk.  It  was  quite  too  bad. 
They  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

With  sorrow  and  shame  I  buckled  up  my  pro- 
perty again ;  and  at  the  same  time  I  noticed  a 
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considerable  sensation  arising  about  the  trunk 
of  my  Italian  fellow-traveller.  A  printed  silk 
handkerchief  had  been  discovered,  about  which 
four  police  officers  were  standing,  each  holding 
a  comer,  and  reading  all  together  with  great 
eagerness.  I  began  to  feel  nervous.  "  What  is 
it?'  I  whispered  softly  and  anxiously  to  the 
proprietor.  "**  Nothing  but  a  wedding  poem,"  he 
answered,  with  an  expression  of  perfect  compo- 
sure. But  the  zealous  officers  were  not  satisfied 
till  they  had  read  it  through  to  the  last  line. 

When  the  examination  of  our  effects  was  con- 
cluded, a  custom-house  officer  advanced  with 
pack-thread  and  lead,  to  perform  the  customary 
absurdly  superfluous  ceremony,  to  which  the 
other  passengers  had  submitted  in  perfect  good 
faith.  I  thanked  him  for  his  intentions,  but 
declined  giving  him  so  much  trouble.  He  seemed 
as  if  he  could  not  believe  his  ears;  but  when  at 
length  he  was  convinced  that  I  did  not  mean  to 
accept  his  services,  he  said,  saucily,  "  Very  well ; 
it  is  at  your  own  peril."  "  At  my  peril  be  it," 
replied  T ;  and  so  was  rid  of  at  least  one  nuisance. 

The  next  thing  was  to  apply  at  the  police- 
office  for  our  passports  ;  but  the  police-office 
was  not  yet  opened— well,  there  was  time  for 
breakfast.     This  affair  was  settled  in  a  quarter 
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of  an  hour,  and  by  that  time  the  gentlemen 
had  made  their  appearance. 

*'  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  get  the  visa  of 
your  consul  ?  "  said  one  of  them,  handing  me 
my  passport. 

*'  My  consul ! "  the  expression  sounded  to  me 
so  tragi-comic,  that  I  did  not  know  whether  to 
answer  in  jest  or  earnest  I  was  tempted  to 
answer  that  the  entire  corps  diplomatic  and 
commercial,  of  the  state  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  a  subject,  was  then  sitting  at 
Dresden  upon  a  single  chair  ;  and,  therefore, 
could  not  conveniently  accredit  my  passport  at 
Civita  Vecchia.  I  contented  myself,  however, 
with  a  part  instead  of  the  whole  truth,  and 
simply  replied,  that  I  had  no  consul  here. 

^^  You  are  mistaken,''  said  the  official  person- 
age, with  a  condescending  smile  ;  ^^  all  states, 
except  those  of  Barbary,  have  consuls  here." 

"  Oh,"  thought  I,  "all  but  the  robber  states." 

But  what  was  the  use  of  my  naming,  as  my 
country,  a  dukedom  which  had,  probably,  never 
been  heard  of  in  Civita  Vecchia  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time»  and  the  existence  of  which  was, 
I  dare  say,  not  known  to  three  people  in  the 
town?  and  yet,  the  great  man  remained  firm  to 
his  declaration,  that  I  must  produce  the  visa 
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of  my  consul,  or  give  up  all  hopes  of  going  any 
further. 

During  the  discussion  I  had  been  revolving  in 
my  mind,  a  method  of  getting  out  of  the  scrape , 
and  I  was  only  hesitating  as  to  which  of  the 
German  consuls  would  be  the  safest  to  apply  to. 
After  a  little  reflection,  I  decided  for  the  Prus- 
sian, and  obtained  accordingly  an  audience  of 
that  dignitary,  in  the  shop  of  a  money-changer. 
Happy  omen !  To  my  German  salutation  I  re- 
ceived an  answer  in  French,  and  then  I  knew 
that  I  had  made  my  calculation  correctly — I  had 
won  the  game. 

As  soon  as  I  perceived  how  matters  stood,  I 
began  a  very  fluent  and  elaborate  speech  in  Ger- 
man, of  which  I  could  see  my  man  did  not  un- 
derstand one  word — and  the  more  uncomfortable 
the  worthy  consul  looked,  the  more  eloquent  I 
became.  By  my  presenting  my  passport  at  him 
he  knew  what  I  wanted,  and  accordingly  he  took 
it,  and  looked  at  it  before  and  behind,  as  if  he 
were  making  a  most  critical  examination  of  its 
contents;  then  he  summoned  his  secretary,  and 
the  secretary  wrote,  stamped  the  paper,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  the  consul  for  signature.  ^'  Now 
Heaven  grant,"  thought  I, ''  that  no  scruple  may 
seize  him  at  the  last  moment ; "  but  no,  he  took 
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the  pen,  made  a  scrawl,  and  the  visa  was  com- 
pleted. I  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  stretched  out 
my  hand  to  receive  the  document, — when,  by  all 
that's  unlucky,  that  ducal  coat  of  arms  in  the 
comer  has  caught  his  eye, — and  those  particular 
heraldic  animals  he  is  unacquainted  with. 

^^Oh,  ho!"  exclaimed  he,  shaking  his  head, 
'^  now  I  see,  this  was  not  my  business  at  all;  it 
was  not  I  who  ought  to  have  given  this  visa" 

I  replied,  ^Hhat  good  works  were  so  much  the 
more  meritorious,  when  we  were  not  positively 
bound  to  them,  and  that  since  the  misfortune 
had  happened,  he  would  do  well  to  try  and  re- 
concile himself  to  it" — and  snatching  my  pass- 
port, I  rushed  off  to  the  police-office,  to  go 
through  the  next  formality,  forgetting,  in  my 
hurry,  to  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  wisdom  which 
rules  the  choice  of  our  ambassadors  and  consuls, 
and  which  had  shown  itself  here  in  the  appoint- 
ment to  the  office  of  political  and  commercial 
agent  for  Germany  in  a  foreign  country,  of  a 
man  who  did  not  understand  one  word  of  Ger- 
man. What  would  have  become  of  me,  but  for 
this  happy  arrangement! 

"  Since  we  shall  not  after  all  be  in  Rome  be- 
fore dark,"  said  my  Italian  friend,  ^^we  had 
better  look  after  a  vetturino,  as  we  can  then 
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engage  our  places,  and  if  we  go  by  the  diligence, 
we  must  take  what  they  give  us.''  I  agreed,  and 
we  found  a  vetturino,  who  promised  to  give  us 
the  cabriolet  seat  of  his  vehicle,  also  that  we 
should  have  four  horses,  that  they  should  be 
changed  when  we  had  gone  half  way,  and  that 
in  eight  hours  at  farthest  we  should  be  in  Some. 
He  looked  so  candid  and  honourable  while  he 
was  making  these  promises,  that  it  seemed  almost 
impossible  to  doubt  him,  and  yet  somehow  I 
thought  it  was  as  well  to  secure  my  place  a  good 
while  before  the  time  of  starting,  and  I  ap- 
plauded my  X)wn  wisdom  in  doing  so,  for  soon 
after  there  appeared  three  other  persons,  to  each 
of  whom  the  same  place  had  been  secured  by 
solemn  treaty,  but  who,  finding  it  already  occu- 
pied, were  fain  to  content  themselves  with  the 
stufiy  inside.  It  was  in  the  course  of  nature 
that  the  treacherous  vetturino  should  be  no- 
where to  be  found,  and  that  the  man  whom  he 
had  left  in  his  stead  should  know  nothing  about 
anything. 

.  Of  course  too,  we  did  not  get  four  horses, 
and  those  that  we  had  were  not  changed,  and 
we  did  not  get  to  Rome  in  eight  hours,  but  only 
in  eleven ;  but  all  that  will  be  so  readily  under- 
stood, that  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  say  it. 

L   6 
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Our  coachman  had  informed  us  that  our  goods 
would  be  again  overhauled  at  the  toll-bar  of 
Rome,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  articles 
liable  to  excise  duty,  but  that  we  could  easily 
ransom  them,  by  a  little  present  to  the  man  in 
office. 

Such  discreet  arrangements  are  not  uncommon 
in  many  places.  The  custom-house  officer  si- 
lently, and  as  if  unawares,  opens  his  hand,  you 
turn  away  your  eyes,  but  you  happen  to  let  fall 
a  few  coins,  and  the  troublesome  business  is 
over  with  the  forms,  if  not  the  reality,  of  some- 
thing like  shamefacedness.  But^hey  manage 
these  things  better  in  Rome. 

In  the  Custom-house  itself,  with  the  doors 
open,  and  nine  or  ten  persons  present,  a  regular 
bargaining  was  going  on  across  the  table.  On  the 
one  side  stood  the  group  of  travellers;  on  the 
other,  not  only  the  clerks  and  underlings,  but  the 
superior  officer  himself,  a  very  decorous-looking 
gentleman.  The  Government  functionary  was 
asking  five  shillings,  and  two  or  three  of  my 
fellow-travellers  were  trying  to  beat  him  down; 
but  they  had  to  do  with  a  man  of  firm  prin- 
ciples. "  He  could  not  do  it  for  less,"  he  said; 
^^  it  was  the  lowest  farthing,  it  was,  so  to  speak, 
corruption  at  prime  cost." 
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I  mnst  own  I  felt  so  disgusted  at  this  dis- 
cussion, that  if  the  matter  had  depended  upon 
me,  I  would  not  have  given  him  one  halfpenny, 
even  at  the  risk  of  being  detained  another  hour 
by  his  official  revenge.  But  the  bargain  was 
struck;  and  then  two  officers,  with  flaming 
lanterns,  climbed  up  on  the  carriage,  the  superior 
standing  at  the  door,  gave  his  orders;  and  they, 
lifting  with  the  utmost  possible  care,  just  the 
comer  of  the  leather  covering  of  the  luggage, 
held  their  lanterns  to  the  opening,  felt  a  little 
about,  with  their  hands,  the  outsides  of  the 
packages;  cdled  out  with  a  loud  voice,  what 
they  had  found,  and  the  abominable  farce  was 
over. 

Yet  one  more  visit  to  a  police-office  at  the 
gate,  and  we  made,  with  our  jaded  horses,  our 
not  exactly  triumphal  entry  into  the  gloomy, 
empty  streets,  of  the  **  Eternal  City.'* 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

STERNAL   ROME. EXTENT   OF   THE   ANCIENT   AND   MODERN   CITY. 

ASPECT  OF  THE  LATTER.— THE  RUINS. THE  LANDSCAPE. — MONTB 

PINCIO. ROMANS   NO    LOVERS  OF   NATURE.— THE  POPULATION  OF 

ROME.  —  WRETCHED   APPEARANCE   OF   MANY    QUARTERS. ROMS 

EXPIRING. — COULD   NOT   BE   THE   CAPITAL   OF    UNITED    ITALY. 

Rome  is  a  great  name— great,  especially,  by 
the  ideas  of  power,  of  dignity,  of  splendour, 
which  it  calls  forth  in  the  most  uncultivated 
mind.  In  the  whole  domain  of  European  cul- 
ture, and  far  beyond  its  limits,  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  that  name  is  not  familiar,  and  in  whose 
mind  it  does  not  call  up  some  association  corre- 
sponding with  its  imposing  sound. 

The  former  centre  of  the  mightiest  empire 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen — the  present  seat  of 
a  high  priesthood,  to  the  extent  and  duration  of 
whose  sway  History  can  aflford  no  parallel;  the 
most  holy  temple  of  art,  and  still  its  most  pro- 
ductive field — ancient  and  modern  Some  melt  in 
the  distance,  into  one  grand  and  venerable 
idea. 
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But  no  imagination,  and  no  previous  know- 
ledge, will  suffice  to  form  a  picture  of  the  Rome 
of  the  present  day,  which  would  come  tolerably 
near  the  reality.  Not  that  the  glories  of  Rome 
exceed  our  powers  of  conception,  but  that  the 
physiognomy  of  this  city  admits  of  no  comparison, 
and  cannot  well  be  described  as  it  is,  like  Venice, 
peculiar  in  its  kind,  and  will,  therefore,  in  some 
measure  surprise  you,  if  you  have  previously 
read  twenty  descriptions  of  it.  If,  nevertheless, 
I  do  attempt  to  convey  something  of  the  im- 
pression which  Some  has  made  upon  me,  it  will 
be  only  in  the  hope  of  catching  here  and  there 
in  faint  outline,  some  slight  likeness  to  nature. 

The  wide  district,  enclosed  by  the  walls  of 
Imperial  Rome,  have  hardly  one-fourth  part 
filled  by  the  modern  city.  Gardens,  fields,  deso- 
late places  and  ruins,  take  up  nearly  the  whole 
space — ^north,  south,  and  east,  between  the  walls, 
and  the  Capitol  and  the  Forum,  the  centre  of  the 
whole  area. 

In  those  spots,  where  formerly  swarmed  the 
busiest  life  of  the  city,  silence  and  solitude  now 
reign.  Rome  has  moved  off  within  its  walls  to 
the  north-west  corner;  and  its  finest  and  most 
animated  quarters,  such  as  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
the  greater   part  of   the   Corso,   the   Spanish 
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Piazza,  lie  most  remote  from  the  focus  of  its 
ancient  splendours. 

The  further  you  go  from  the  north*west  angle, 
the  more  solitary  become  the  streets,  the  more 
shabby  the  houses,  the  more  poverty-struck  the 
inhabitants;  and  when  you  get  beyond  the 
ancient  centre  of  the  city,  all  appearance  of  a 
city  ceases  in  almost  every  direction.  In  general, 
the  number  of  streets  and  squares,  that  have  the 
appearance  of  belonging  to  a  great  town,  is 
surprisingly  small  in  Some;  smaller  than  in 
many  other  towns,  that  have  not  one-fourth  of 
its  population. 

Nine-tenths  of  the  cultivated  and  inhabited 
districts  of  the  town  consist  of  narrow  dirty 
streets,  without  any  apparent  traffic  or  means  of 
subsistence,  and  inhabited  by  an  idle  and  half- 
starved  population.  If  it  were  not  for  a  stately 
church  rising  now  and  then  out  of  some  filthy 
comer,  one  might  fancy  oneself  in  an  immeasur- 
able ghetto.  You  stumble,  indeed,  here  and 
there  upon  some  grand  remnant  of  an  ancient 
building,  but  the  number  of  such  in  these  quar- 
ters is  very  small,  and  the  condition  of  those  there 
are  so  ruinous  that  they  do  not  soften  at  all  the 
general  impression  of  decay  and  misery  conveyed 
by  their  whole  environment. 
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WLen  you  have  passed  these  streets  you  enter 
on  the  ground  on  which  the  memorials  of  the 
great  past  present  themselves  in  masses. 

From  the  Capitol  you  look  over  the  cemetery 
of  a  departed  grandeur  that  has  never  had,  and 
probably  never  will  have,  its  equal  upon  earth ; 
but  it  is  a  cemetery  from  whose  mouldering  grave- 
stones only  imagination  and  learning  can  read 
the  inscriptions.  Here  is  a  group  of  mutilated 
columns — ^there  the  steps  of  a  temple — ^further 
on  the  foundation  of  a  palace,  or  a  ruined  trium- 
phal arch — ^the  fragments  of  a  judgment-hall, 
and  in  the  background  the  gigantic  wreck  of  the 
ColiseuuL  That  is  the  prospect  afforded  from 
the  Forum  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  aspect  of  the  Forum  cannot  be  called 
beautiful — it  is  not  even  picturesque,  for  almost 
all  its  monuments  lie  far  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground;  and  when  they  are  not  reduced  to  mere 
heaps  of  rubbish  they  are  crushed  by  the  Pala- 
tine and  Capitoline  hills*  In  order  that  these 
ruins  shall  produce  their  full  effect  on  the  mind 
we  must  go  up  to  them  and  examine  their  details 
with  a  practised  eye. 

The  Coliseum,  only,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
study;  it  reveals  itself  even  to  the  most  careless 
observer  a  ruin  of  heathenism — of  heathenism 
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in  the  worst  signification  of  the  term,  yet  grander, 
more  awful  than  the  most  sublime  temple  of 
Christianity. 

But  while  the  monumental  magnificence  of 
antiquity  lies  in  ruins,  and  the  great  works  of 
the  Middle  Ages  and  modem  times  stand  isolated, 
yet  has  Rome  a  wondrous  beauty — a  beauty 
that  is  all  its  own,  and  with  which  the  wealth 
and  architectural  splendour  of  other  towns  ad- 
mit of  no  comparison;  and  for  this  it  is  in- 
debted perhaps  as  much  to  the  ground  it  stands 
on  as  to  the  history  which  has  passed  over  it, 
and  which  has  left  its  vestiges  everywhere 
around. 

It  is  the  combined  effect  of  all  these  that  is 
felt  in  the  view  of  Rome.  Its  beauty  is  much  in 
the  landscape  and  depends  greatly  on  the  per- 
spective and  the  point  of  view,  but  thanks  to  the 
many  commanding  spots  in  the  circuit  of  the 
town,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  these.  As 
soon  as  you  have  made  your  way  out  of  the  la- 
byrinth of  narrow  streets,  every  path  will  lead 
you  uphill  and  downhill,  and  without  your  turn- 
ing a  step  aside,  a  thousand  fine  points  present 
themselves,  from  each  of  which  you  are  surprised 
by  a  new  picture.  The  fine  houses  and  the  dirty 
streets  form  themselves  into  imposing  architec- 
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tural  masses,  and  the  eye  rests  with  pleasure 
even  on  the  sea  of  roofs  and  gables,  above  which 
the  cupolas  of  the  churches  rise  like  high  waves. 
Beyond  the  inhabited  city  the  uninhabited  offers 
an  endless  variety  of  attractions.  Over  the 
fragments  of  imperial  edifices  pleasant  villas 
have  arisen  that  smile  down  on  you  from  the 
midst  of  these  luxuriant  gardens,  in  which  the 
shapeless  ruin,  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  slender 
pines,  forms  a  significant  feature.  The  church 
standing  alone  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  sur- 
rounded by  fields  and  vineyards,  seems  to  invite 
you  to  a  pilgrimage,  the  Tiber  flowing  through 
its  deeply  worn  channel,  looks  more  like  a  wild 
mountain  stream  than  a  civilized  river,  and  the 
boundless  line  of  gigantic  wall  which  the  eye  can 
follow  along  all  its  capricious  windings,  appears 
like  a  stony  girdle  clasping  the  whole  landscape. 
Beyond  the  walls  you  look  into  the  romantic 
Campagna  to  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills  to  the 
jagged  ridge  of  Soracte,  and  onward  till  the 
snowy  boundary  of  the  Apennines  proclaims, 
"  thus  far  and  no  farther." 

By  the  hilly  nature  of  the  ground  on  which 
Rome  stands,  and  the  great  extent  of  land  that, 
being  little  or  not  at  all  cultivated,  offers  no  ob- 
struction to  the  view,  you  may  form  from  these 
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constituents  a  variety  of  landscapes  as  exhaust- 
less  as  those  of  a  kaleidoscope. 

The  city  may  serve  either  as  fore  or  back- 
ground ;  or  individual  objects,  such  as  the  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church,  the  Vatican,  the  Mount  St.  Angelo, 
may  be  taken  separately.  It  is,  indeed,  the  num- 
ber and  variety  of  objects,  and  the  possibility  of 
continually  changing  the  point  of  view  that 
makes  Rome  so  beautiful  to  an  artist,  although 
it  has  little  in  common  with  those  towns  to 
which  we  commonly  apply  the  word. 

Of  the  Seven  Hills  of  old  Rome,  five  lie  beyond 
the  circle  of  the  modem  inhabited  town;  and 
two,  namely  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal,  on 
its  frontiers.  Rome  has  descended  the  Campus 
Martins  and  the  plain  of  the  Yelabrum;  and 
the  inequalities  of  the  ground  on  which  the  city 
of  the  Popes  stands,  either  consist  merely  of  the 
rubbish  heaped  up  during  successive  centuries, 
or  they  appeared  so  insignificant  beside  the 
Seven  Hills  that  antiquity  did  not  think  them 
worth  reckoning. 

The  only  height  of  modem  Rome  that  can  be 
named,  beside  the  classic  hills,  is  the  Monte 
Pincio,  which  was  only  subsequently  enclosed  in 
the  circuit  of  the  town.  This  upstart  has,  how- 
ever, outstripped  them  all ;  even  the  Capitoline, 
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wil^  its  maseums,  and  the  Quirinali  which  bears 
tlie  snmmer  palace  of  the  Popes. 

Monte  Pincio  commands  not  only  the  richest 
and  most  animated  quarter  of  modem  Rome,  but 
forms  by  far  its  finest  point. 

A  double  flight  of  a  hundred  steps  leads  with 
many  windings  from  the  Spanish  Piazza  up  the 
steep  hilly  whose  broad  side  rises  like  a  huge 
bastion  on  the  northern  front  of  the  town. 

The  buildings  on  the  Monte  Pincio  are  few, 
but  they  strike  the  eye  advantageously,  from 
their  favourable  position.  The  Church  of  the 
Trinita  dei  Monte,  especially  standing  at  the 
spot  where  the  two  last  half-ovals  of  the  double 
flight  of  steps  meet,  has  in  its  gorgeous  style  a 
fine  effect,  contrasting  with  the  solemn  stiffness 
of  the  facade  of  the  church,  and  the  two  towers 
which  flank  it. 

The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Monte 
Pincio  has  been  laid  out  as  a  public  walk.  It 
might  have  been  more  tastefully  done,  and  it 
might  be  kept  in  better  order,  but  the  charms  of 
its  situation  and  environs  leave  one  no  leisure  to 
miss  the  hand  of  the  gardener.  Standing  on  the 
southern  brow  of  the  Pincio,  you  have  before 
you  the  best-built  and  wealthiest  part  of  modern 
Rome,  which  on  this  side  wears  an  imposing 
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aspect ;  it  is  but  a  mask  indeed,  but  a  mask  so 
closely  resembling  nature,  that  one  willingly 
surrenders  oneself  for  a  moment  to  the  illu- 
sion. 

Countless  cupolas  and  roofs  of  churches, 
stately  palaces,  columns,  obelisks,  and  grey 
towers,  stand  out  from  the  closely  pressed  mass 
of  houses,  which  also  turn  their  handsome 
fronts  to  the  Monte  Pincio;  so  that  whatever 
is  decayed,  fragmentary,  or  poverty-stricken  in 
the  town,  is  completely  hidden. 

At  your  feet  lies  the  Spanish  Piazza,  with  its 
gay  restless  crowds ;  and  straight  from  thence, 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  runs  the  street 
of  the  Condotti,  narrow  indeed,  and  by  no  means 
fine ;  but  picturesque,  from  its  measureless  per- 
spective. On  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  the 
landscape  rises  in  slopes  and  hills  to  the  distant 
mountains,  which  bound  the  Soman  Campagna 
to  the  south  and  east. 

But,  notwithstanding  its  beautiful  situation, 
and  that  it  is  nearly  the  sole  public  walk  that 
Some  possesses  (for  that  near  the  Coliseum  lies 
too  remote  for  every-day  purposes),  the  Monte 
Pincio  is  very  little  visited  by  any  but  strangers. 

The  Romans,  and  indeed  the  Italians  in 
general,  care  nothing  about  air — hate  exercise. 
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and  have  not  the  slightest  taste  for  what  we  call 
the  beauties  of  nature. 

No  Roman  ever  dreams  of  such  a  thing  as 
"  taking  a  walk/*  When  he  or  she  goes  out, 
it  is  either  for  some  immediate  business,  or  for 
the  sake  of  seeing  and  being  seen;  and  these 
objects  can  be  best  attained  by  remaining  in  the 
principal  streets.  Accordingly,  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  carriages  and  pedestrians  crowd 
the  narrow,  dirty,  gloomy  Corso,  filled  as  it  is 
with  all  kinds  of  exhalations ;  while  a  few  hun- 
dred yards  further  there  is  sweet  air  and  warm 
sunbeams  and  flowers  and  the  music  of  nature, 
and  all  the  lovely  sights  and  sounds  of  spring. 

Some  counts  two  hundred  thousand  inhabi- 
tants; it  is  the  capital  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
state,  and  the  centre  of  a  boundless  spiritual 
dominion,  yet,  as  I  have  said,  it  has  scarcely 
the  aspect  of  a  great  city ;  certainly  it  does  not 
make  that  impression  for  four-and-twenty  hours 
together. 

A  great  city  is  made  such,  not  merely  by  the 
number  of  its  population,  but  by  commerce, 
wealth,  luxury,  public  life — the  machinery  of 
the  state,  and  in  all  these  conditions,  Rome  is 
almost  wholly  wanting.  There  are  some  rich 
families,  but  to  every  rich  man  at  least  a  thou- 
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sand  who  are  receiving  alms,  the  number  of 
whom  indeed  (if  you  include  all  who  receive 
any  kind  of  assistance  from  public  institutions) 
amounts,  according  to  the  most  accurate  calca- 
lation,  to  no  less  than  fifty  thousand. 

The  poor  and  needy  appearance  of  the  habita- 
tions which  surround  the  fine  churches  and  mag- 
nificent palaces,  sadly  .disturb  the  grandeur  of 
the  impression  made  by  the  first  glance  at  them. 
Of  active  business,  of  manufactures  on  a  large 
scale,  or  of  any  of  the   grander  operations  of 
commerce,  there  is  no  sign.    Petty  shopkeeping 
and  small  trades  represent  the  whole  commercial 
life  of  Rome  ;  and  even  these  by  no  means  ex- 
tend over  the  whole  town,  the  greater  part  of 
which  seems  to  vegetate  in  quite  incomprehen- 
sible inactivity.     Rags  are  hanging  out  of  all 
the  windows ;  o£fal  and  refuse,  weeks  old,  lying 
on  the  miserable  pavement ;  dirty  people  and 
dirty  habits  meeting  you  at  every  turn.    In  this 
decay,  ruin,  and  poverty,  is  the  splendour  of 
modem  and  opulent  Rome  so  imbedded,  that  it 
appears  only  as  someting  artificial,  untenable — 
an  isolated  fragment  of  civilization  in  the  midst 
of  a  world  of  barbarism. 

For  thousands  of  years  Borne  has  been  a  city 
devoted  to  decay — ^for  fifteen  hundred  years  it 
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has  been  struggling  with  death,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  life  has  already  left  the  extremities.  The 
country  round  Rome  is  become  a  desert,  in  which 
men  are  more  scarce  than  in  the  Russian  Steppe. 
The  measureless  suburbs,  which  are  said  to  have 
been  once  the  dwelling-place  of  millions  of  in- 
habitants, have  vanished  without  leaving  a  trace 
behind — the  city  has  shrunk  into  a  corner  of  its 
former  extent  :  and  even  in  this  comer  it  is 
only  maintained  by  the  contributions,  levied  on 
the  curiosity  of  travellers,  and  the  faith  of  those 
who  come  to  it  as  pilgrims  from  distant  lands. 
Rome  has  seen  worse  days  indeed  than  these ; 
the  flame  of  life  has  flickered  in  it  yet  more 
feebly  than  it  does  now  ;  but  if  it  has  of  late 
flared  up  more  brightly  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, its  trembling  unsteady  light  shows  that  its 
oil  is  nearly  exhausted.  Rome  can  no  longer 
stand  on  its  own  feet ;  it  is  dragging  itself 
along  on  mouldy  crutches,  and  even  these  it  will, 
probably  with  its  own  hand,  break  and  fling  from 
it.  And,  by  heavens  !  ten  times  better  would 
even  destruction  be  than  this  lingering,  crippled, 
mendicant  existence  !  The  festival  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Italy  will  sound  the  death-knell  of 
the  "  Eternal  City ; "  for  it  is  just  as  little  pos- 
sible that  Rome  should  become  the  capital  of  the 
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Feninsnla,  were  it  united  as  one  nation,  as  that 
it  shonld  continae  to  sabsist  as  one  of  its  pro- 
vincial towns.  And  should  Eome  fall,  poets 
may  continue  to  hang  their  garlands  of  sonnets 
on  its  grave.  Classical  scholars  may  compose 
inscriptions  for  it  in  their  most  Ciceronian  lan- 
guage ;  sentimental  English  ladies  may  weep  for 
it  in  the  moonlight  ;  but  the  world — Chris- 
tianity— Italy  itself,  will  know  how  to  console 
herself  for  its  loss  ! 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

IHMVK-TUBSDAT  AND  A8H-WKD]fS8DAT^— MSLAlfOBOLT  TIMPSR  Or 

KOIfX  AT  PRX8KRT. TBS  CARNIVAL.— ORIGIN  OF   ITS    OUBTOllS. 

— H08TII.B  rSXLINO  TOWARDS  THB  7RSNCH.  — THS  POSITION  OF 
THX  POPB*8  OOYSRNMXNT  WITH  RKBPXOT  TO  THRM.  —  NITXR 
LRATB  ROMR  TILL  DRITXN  OUT. — THR  FAST^— -HSH,  FLR8H  AND 
roWLw— OBTTINO  OTXR  80RUPLX8. 

Yestekdat  the  canuval  ended,  and  heartily 
glad  I  am  of  it ;  not  that  the  pleasures  of  Shrove 
Tuesday  have  been  too  much  for  me,  but  that  I 
have  been  tired  of  waiting  in  vain  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  pleasure — that  is,  of  the  real 
people's  festival.  The  Romans  are  this  year 
8till  less  in  festal  mood  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  for  then  the  pressure  they  had  to  endure 
was  new,  and  they  hoped  it  would  be  of  short 
duration.  But  now  that  they  have  borne  its 
leaden  weight  for  twelve  months,  they  are  be- 
ginning to  lose  heart.  Hundreds  of  the  citizens 
of  Borne  are  in  exile,  without  a  hope  of  return 
—hundreds  are  languishing  in  prison,  without 
the  hope  even  of  a  speedy  trial — ^hundreds  more 
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have  been  dispossessed  of  their  emploTments, 
and  with  their  wives  and  children  abandoned  to 
destitution. 

Besides  these  causes  of  sorrow,  the  trade  and 
industry  of  Some — such  as  they  are — ^have  been 
standing  still,  there  has  been  less  influx  of  stran- 
gers, and  the  partial  depreciation  of  the  repub- 
lican paper-money,  and  the  increase  of  the  taxes, 
have  a£fected  every  one,  more  or  less. 

When  the  spirits  of  the  great  majority  of  a 
population  are  depressed,  those  of  the  smaller 
minority  can  hardly  be  free  from  care.  To-day 
may  be  seeare,  bat  they  cannot  help  looking 
anxiously  to  the  morrow.  The  recollection  too 
of  the  vengeance  that  last  year  overtook  Prince 
Musignano,  for  trying  to  free  himself  from  the 
general  sorrow,  did  not  contribute  to  the  splen* 
dour  of  the  present  carnival,  any  more  than  the 
prohibition  of  masks  did  to  its  joyous  abandon. 
In  a  word,  it  was  a  merry-making,  in  which  the 
spirit  of  merriment  was  entirely  wanting. 

The  greater  part  of  the  carnival  amusements 
was  furnished  by  foreigners;  from  most  of  the 
balconies  of  the  Corse  foreign  faces  looked  down ; 
and  two  out  of  three  of  the  carriages  were  filled 
with  English  or  Germans.  Even  of  the  crowd 
in  the  streets  which  seemed  to  be  amusing  itself 
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in  something  like  the  approved  Shrove-Tnesday 
style,  the  unquestionable  majority  consisted  of 
the  French  soldiers. 

That  the  Roman  carnival  has  gained  nothing 
by  the  mingling  of  foreigners  in  it,  is  an  old 
complaint,  and  that  this  complaint  is  but  too 
well  founded  is  a  truth  that  has  this  time  been 
impressed  on  many  a  partaker  in  it,  in  charac* 
tets  of  black  and  blue.  The  manner  in  which 
sweetmeats  as  big  as  scarlet  beans,  and  great 
lumps  of  flowers  denominated  btntquetSy  are 
hurled  about  the  Corso,  remind  one  of  the  fable 
of  the  ass  turned  lap-dog.  But  even  without 
this  coarse  exaggeration  I  cannot  say  I  see 
mudi  to  admire  in  the  custonu  What  was  at 
first  a  mere  jest,  elicited  in  the  frolicscHue  spirit 
of  the  time,  has  been  made  into  a  regular  busi<^ 
ness,  and  is  carried  on  in  the  most  mechanical  way 
it  13  possible  to  conceive.  The  manner  in  which 
it  has  arisen  appears  to  me  very  obvious.  Some 
one  amidst  the  crowd  of  masks  has  recognised 
an  acquaintance  whom  his  voice  has  not  been 
able  to  reach  through  all  the  tumult  of  the 
carnival,  and  in  the  playfdl  humour  of  the  mo- 
ment has  flung  a  nosegay  at  him,  which  he 
happened  to  have  in  his  hand  or  button-hole, 
in  order  to  obtain  a  salutation.    When  the  bou^ 
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qicet  was  gone,  thej  saw,  perhaps,  another  friend, 
and  then  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  throw^ 
some  of  the  sweetmeats  that  had  been  taken  to 
eat.     Bj  degrees,  as  it  continually  happened 
that  people  saw  friends  thus  separated  from  them 
by  the  crowd,  they  got  into  the  habit  of  bringing 
extra  houqv£ts  and  sweetmeats  for  the  purpose, 
and  then  armfuls  of  bouquets  and  baskets  full 
of  sweetmeats,  until  the  whole  carnival  has  con- 
centrated itself  into  the  effort  to  distribute  the 
largest  possible  quantity  of  these  valuable  com- 
modities, right  and  left,  above,  below,  and  in  all 
directions. 

Of  the  jokes  usually  going  on  at  masquerades, 
of  wit — or  the  attempt  at  it — of  fun,  or  playful 
teasing,  there  is  no  notion;  you  throw  handful 
after  handftil  of  what  are  called  flowers,  and 
lumps  of  plaster,  that  you  are  to  take  for  sweet- 
meats— down  from  your  balcony  or  up  from  your 
carriage,  till  you  are  tired — and  then  there's  an 
end  of  this  delightful  festival,  or  at  all  events 
tills  is  all  that  foreigners  can  see  in  it. 

At  the  striking  of  the  clock  that  proclaims 
the  time  for  the  drive  on  the  Corso,  people  ap- 
pear ftdly  armed  and  equipped  on  the  field, 
where,  veiled  in  clouds  of  lime  dust,  they  toil  in 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  to  aniuse  themselves. 
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till  the  gun  fired  on  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  gives 
the  signal  for  repose — and  as  it  is  to-day,  so  was 
it  yesterday,  and  so  shall  it  be  to-morrow,  and 
so  on  all  the  carnival  through. 

The  very  ideal  of  the  "  forced  labour ''  of  this 
holiday  diversion  was  presented  by  a  lady,  an 
Englishwoman  I  believe,  who  had  a  mind,  I  sup- 
pose, that  it  should  not  be  said  that  she  had  lost 
her  time  when  on  her  travels.  She  had  taken 
the  principal  balcony  of  a  handsome  house,  in 
the  most  animated  part  of  the  Corso,  and  had 
placed  near  her  an  immense  clothes-basket  full 
of  sweetmeats,  from  which,  in  a  grave  methodical 
manner,  she  was  incessantly  spooning  out  with  a 
tin  ladle,  a  certain  portion,  and  pouring  them 
down  into  the  street.  When  her  stock  was  out, 
a  livery-servant  came  and  replenished  it,  and 
then  the  lady  went  on  again,  without  speaking  a 
word,  or  moving  a  muscle  of  her  face,  but  moving 
her  hand  as  uninterruptedly  as  a  machine, 
shaking  down  her  dusty  shower  on  the  passers 
by,  without  any  distinction  of  persons;  and, 
according  to  the  Scripture  injunction,  su£fer- 
ing  the  rain  to  fall  on  the  just  and  the  un- 
just. 

The  horse-races,  which  at  sun  set  close  every 
day  of  the  carnival,  form  a  spectacle  so  utterly 
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paltrjy  that  I  caQuot  really  understand  how  it 
has  maintained  its  place  so  long. 

The  crovd,  which,  in  spite  of  all  police  and 
military  preparations  to  prevent  it,  fills  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  Gorso  to  the  last  moment* 
suddenly  opens;  eight  or  ten  fiery  little  horses 
rush  past,  followed  by  the  thousand  voiced 
screaming  of  the  mob,  which  closes  immediately 
again  behind  them,  and  the  whole  affiur  is 
over. 

Whether  you  take  your  stand  in  the  middle  of 
the  Corso,  at  the  Porta  del  Popolo,  where  the 
race  begins,  or  at  the  Yenetiaa  palace,  where  it 
ends,  you  can  only  have  the  view  for  a  fevr 
seconds;  and  there  can  be  nothing  of  the  interest 
which  arises  from  watching  the  varying  chances, 
and,  therefore,  {ot  a  spectator,  no  interest  at 
all.  So  it  seems  to  me  at  least,  but  the  Romuis 
look  forward  to  these  races  with  unmistakable 
eagerness,  and  appear  to  derive  a  child-like 
pleasure  from  the  momentary  sight  of  the  horses 
galloping  past. 

The  only  really  animated  moment  of  the  car** 
nival,  was  tiie  hour  of  the  Mocolotti^  on  the 
evening  of  the  Shrove-Tuesday.  The  Corso  was 
crowded  to  excess,  and  the  stream  of  lights  that 
suddenly  appeared  above  the  heads  of  the  throng, 
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seaned  invcdiuitarily  to  kindle  all  lieartB  into  a 
blase  of  pleasure.  It  was  reallj  a  fairj-like 
qiectade.  Along  the  whole  Oorao,  on  all  the 
balconies,  and  before  all  the  windows,  up  to  the 
very  roo&  of  the  houses,  it  glittered  and  gleamed 
like  an  enormous  Christmas  tree;  and  between 
the  manj  twinkling  stare  of  the  statbnarj 
lights  in  the  houses,  there  moyed  up  and  down 
myriads  of  wandering  ones,  in  the  double  line 
of  carriages  which  proceeded  slowly  along, 
making  their  way,  with  difficulty,  through  the 
mass  of  foot*passengers.  No  one  of  these  that  I 
saw  carried  a  light,  but  they  regoiced  no  less 
vehemently  in  this  feast  of  candles.  The  grand 
joke  (tf  it  consists^  as  is  well  known,  in  every 
(we  trying  to  put  out  the  other's  light;  and  the 
ladies  took  a  still  more  active  part  in  it  than  the 
men,  and  worked  themselves  up,  in  their  enjoy* 
ment  of  the  fun,  to  a  pitch  of  wild  maoQadic  ex- 
citement. Their  loud  ezdamations-^their  wild 
gestures — ^their  daring  attitudes  and  movements, 
— would  have  appeared  among  us  as  indecorous, 
indeed  inadmissible;  but  here  they  seemed  only 
the  natural  expression  of  a  state  of  frolicsome 
excitement,  which  the  time  and  place  perfectly 
justified. 

Most  people  are  willing  to  admit  in  theory, 
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that  the  same  rules  of  manners  do  not  apply  to 
all,  but  they  are  not  always  equally  tolerant  in 
practice;  and  this  kind  of  injustice  is  never 
more  shown  than  in  the  judgments  different 
nations  pass  on  each  other.  We  make  to  the 
people  of  the  South  of  Europe  a  crime  of  their 
warm  blood,  as  they  reproach  us  with  the  healthy 
appetites  given  us  by  our  rough  climate. 

At  a  late  hour,  when  the  last  moccolo  was 
extinguished,  accident  led  me  to  enter  with  a 
countryman,  one  of  those  houses  in  the  centre  of 
the  town,  where^  instead  of  the  English  dandies, 
German  artists  and  French  lieutenants,  which 
swarm  in  those  of  the  Spanish  Piazza  and  its 
environs,  the  society  is  exclusively  Eoman. 

There  was  an  incessant  coming  and  going  of 
guests,  so  that  the  company  was  completely 
changed  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  it  wore 
at  least  the  appearance  of  something  like  holiday 
humour,  so  that  the  cofiee-room  became  a  tole- 
rable place  of  dramatic  entertainment,  for  those 
who  do  not  consider  the  boards  of  the  stage 
essential  to  the  drama.  Several  young  men 
came  in,  in  the  disguise  (a  very  favourite  one 
here)  of  the  fair  sex,  and  one  of  them  played  his 
part  so  welly  that  it  really  required  some  ob- 
servation to  discover  the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 
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Presently  there  came  in  two  or-  three  IVench 
soldiers.  ^^  What  shall  we  have  to  drink?"  said 
one,     "  Bum,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Tes,  that's  the  thing — we  want  something 
mUdy^  was  the  response,  and  the  mild  drink  was 
served  accordingly. 

Now  came  in  two  exceedingly  ugly  fellows  in 
women's  dresses,  and  drew  their  chairs  close  to 
the  Frenchmen's  table.  This,  of  coarse,  was  a 
regular  challenge,  and  the  Frenchmen's  wit  was 
out  of  the  scabbard  in  a  moment,  and  then  fol- 
lowed a  keen  encounter — stroke  upon  stroke 
that  was  very  amusing  to  the  listeners,  even  to 
those  who  did  not  understand  French,  from  the 
expressive  and  animated  pantomime  by  which  it 
was  accompanied. 

The  jokes,  too,  though  soldier-like  and  rough 
enough,  were  not  insolent  or  offensive  in  any 
way.  The  last  hour  of  the  Shrove-Tuesday  had 
long  passed,  but  none  of  the  military  messengers 
of  his  Holiness's  government  had  appeared  to 
announce  the  Ash- Wednesday,  and  the  frolicsome 
tumult  was  as  loud  as  ever,  when  at  length  at  a 
very  late  hour  I  wended  my  way  home. 

The  intercourse  between  the  Eomans  and  the 
French,  however,  is  not  always  carried  on  in  this 
harmless  manner;  and  even  during  this  carnival 
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very  Tioleflyt  scenes  took  pkee.  That  the  French 
soldierfi  Bhould  make  their  appearance  in  orowda 
on  the  Corso  was  already  an  occasion  of  bitter 
annoyance  to  the  people,  and  the  oooasional  mili- 
tary rndenesB  of  their  onweleome  guests  in  band* 
ling  the  Shrove-Tuesday  weapons  was  a  ground 
of  just  compUini.  On  the  other  hand  the  soldiers 
were  exposed  to  many  attacks  in  which,  sportive 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be^  a  bitter  hostile 
feeling  was  sufficiently  obvious.  The  Frraoh 
c&cetB  came  only  in  plain  clothes^  and,  in  g^er 
ral,  the  moment  tiiey  are  off  duty  they  hasten  to 
get  rid^  of  their  uniform--Tan  infallible  sign  of 
their  unfavourable  poaiti<m* 

The  relations  b^ween  the  forogn  garriscm 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Some  have  in  part  by  no 
means  improved  by  the  lapse  of  time.  There  is, 
indeed,  less  of  actual  bloody  stiife,  but  these 
things  do  happen  fiKMoi  time  to  time,  and  the 
murder  of  single  Frenchmen  is  an  incidcait  eon* 
tinoally  recurring. 

The  bitter  feeling  against  them  is  universal-*- 
all  the  sins  of  the  Papal  Government  are  laid  on 
their  shoulders ;  and  in  all  things,  great  and 
small,  the  eommea  swtiment  is  manifested. 

When  on  Sundays  there  is  a  Grand  Parade 
held  on  the  Spanish  Piazza,  there  cannot,  out  of 
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the  carious  and  apeetacle-Ioying  populace  of 
Borne,  be  a  hundred  people  got  together  to  listen 
to  the  excellent  militarj  musio,  nor  contemplate 
the  fine  military  spectacle,  such  as  assuredly 
neither  the  Pope's  soldierB,  ncr  those  of  the  CiTic 
Republic,  could  hare  offered  anything  to  q>- 
proach. 

In  the  first  days  of  my  arrival  when  I  was 
looking  about  for  a  private  lodging,  I  went  into  a 
house  which  had  a  great  number  of  rooms  empty. 
But  when  I  had  ezjdiained  my  wishes  to  the 
housewife,  she  turned  suddenly  to  her  daughter 
with  the  question  put  in  an  anxious  tone — 

«<But  the  gentleman  is,  perhaps,  a  French- 
man?" 

The  daughter,  who  I  suppose  understood  na- 
tional physiognomy  and  accent  too  well  to  mis- 
take me  fw  a  Frenchman,  laughed  and  gave  the 
required  assurance  to  the  contrary,  which  had  an 
immediately  tranquillizing  effect  on  the  elder. 

''And  if  I  had  been  a  Frenchman?"  I  in- 
quired. 

"  Then  I. would  not  have  let  my  rooms  to  you, 
sir,"  she  replied;  '^I  have  had  enough  of  the 
French." 

One  may  hear  every  day  the  wish  uttered, 
''  Would  that  the  Germans  were  here  instead  of 
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the  French  ;'*  but  it  would  be  a  great  weakness 
to  place  any  reliance  on  such  expressions,  how- 
ever sincerely  they  may  be  meant  at  the  time. 
Were  the  Germans  really  here  they  would  be 
no  greater  favourites  probably  than  the  present 
occupants;  and  in  Bologna  the  people  say, 
'^  Would  that  we  had  the  French  instead  of  the 
Germans,'* — ^the  Austrians,  videlicet.  The  rest 
of  Germany  may  thank  heaven  that  no  such 
task  has  been  laid  upon  her — a  task  in  which 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  win — nothing  in 
the  world — no  credit— no  gratitude,  and  least 
of  all,  any  agreeable  self-approval. 

As  for  the  French  troops  they  are  far  from 
being  proud  of  the  part  they  are  playing  here — 
nor  is  France  precisely— as  we  all  know.  But  I 
am,  nevertheless,  convinced  that  the  French  wiU 
never  leave  Rome  of  their  own  accord.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Stitte  will  never  more  stand  on  its 
own  l^s,  any  more  than  a  certain  German  State, 
whose  foreign  supporters  only  the  very  simple 
can  suppose  will  be  ever  withdrawn. 

"  See !  how  firmly  it  stands  I"  they  cry  with  a 
triumphant  air— the  foreign  help  is  withdrawn 
and  it  is  no  longer  required.  Yes,  the  helping 
hand  is  drawn  back,  indeed,  but  it  is  ready  to  be 
stretched  out  again  in  a  moment,  and  catch  the 
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throne  when  it  totters,  otherwise  it  would  not 
stand  one  day  longer.  If  any  one  considers  that 
as  an  independent  position,  I  think  it  is  not 
necessary  to  argue  with  him. 

The  position  of  the  Pope's  Government  in 
Some  is  the  same,  and  likely  to  remain  so.  If 
the  French  and  Anstrians  were  to  march  oS 
his  territories,  there  might,  perhaps,  not  be  a 
reyolution  the  next  day,  for  it  would  be  certain 
that  in  that  case  they  would  march  back  again 
directly.  Now,  it  is  not  in  the  character  of  the 
French  policy  to  lose  sight  of  any  of  their  own 
merits;  and  if  they  are  to  be  the  supporters  of 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter's,  they  will,  certainly,  be 
inclined  to  make  known  this  their  mission  to 
the  world.  Public  opinion  in  France  has  been 
by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
their  troops  have  entered  Rome:  but  there  would 
be  the  utmost  indignation  at  the  most  distant 
hint  of  withdrawing  them.  We  remember  the 
storm  raised  in  the  year  1849  (a  year  of  great 
weakness  too),  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  garri- 
son of  Ancona.  Now,  when  Some  itself  is  in 
question,  no  French  Government  will  have  cou- 
rage for  such  a  proposal,  and  Some  will  remain 
in  the  hands  of  the  French  till  the  day  when 
they  are  driyen  out  by  violence.    Before  that 
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day,  events  may  offer  them  a  quite  different  part 
from  that  which  they  have  been  hitherto  play^ 
ing  against  their  own  inclinations  and  against 
their  nature. 

An  edict  concerning  the  fast,  which  I  had 
been  reading  in  the  ^^  Giomale  de  Boma/'  had 
made  me  feel  extremely  anxious  on  the  subject 
of  my  necessary  nourishment  and  creature  com«- 
forts.  It  is  true  that  nine-tenths  of  the  cns«- 
tomary  dietetic  obligations  were  at  once  re- 
mitted to  the  fiomans,  and  the  whole  severity 
of  the  prohibitions  were  only  to  remain  in  force 
for  a  few  days.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
edict  urged  on  the  faithful  the  rigorous  obserw 
vance  of  the  rules  that  were  left,  with  such 
earnest,  pathetic,  imploring  eloquence,  that  one 
required  really  a  heart  of  stone  to  resist  it  : 
also,  there  came  at  the  end  a  little  hint  of  the 
police,  and  of  punishment  for  the  contumadous. 

I  felt  especially  uneasy  on  the  question  of 
coffee  with  milk  in  it,  which  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  taking,  and  which  I  found  it  would  be  only 
allowable  to  afford  me  in  a  private  room,  that 
there  might  be  no  scandal,  and  in  order  that  the 
world  should  know  ^^  how  we,  in  the  capital  of 
the  Catholic  world,  lived,"  that  is»  were  sup- 
posed to  live. 
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Orders  to  the  Bame  purport  were  gireii  to  the 
ReglaurateurSj  in  case  they  were  required  to 
fiimish  meatnlidies ;  but  on  oertam  days,  as  for 
instance,  on  Ash-Wednesday,  and  for  suppers^ 
theae  w^re  not  to  be  provided  on  any  terms.  In 
the  same  way,  pramiscuita^  that  is,  as  the  edict 
fortunately  explained,  the  taking  flesh  and  fish 
at  the  same  meal  were  prohibited  ;  and  there 
was  BDch  a  talk  about  flesh,  and  fish,  and  eggs, 
and  butter,  and  lard,  that  I  seemed  to  be  read- 
ing a  page  out  of  a  cookery  book. 

How  matters  stand  in  general  in  Borne,  with 
the  observance  of  these  edicts,  I  cannot  posi- 
tively say  ;  but,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
Bestaurants  and  their  guests,  they  appeared, 
eloquent  and  impressive  as  these  compositions 
were,  not  to  make  the  slightest  difference.  Every 
body  ate  and  drank  just  what  he  pleased,  and 
the  hosts  seemed  by  no  means  so  much  scrupu- 
lous on  their  own  account,  as  anxious  to  prevent 
the  scruples  of  other  people  by  attending  strictly 
to  the  injunctions  concerning  particular  locali- 
ties. ^^  Live  and  let  live,"  is  a  maxim  that 
prevails,  more  or  less,  all  the  world  over  ;  and, 
certainly,  nowhere  more  than  at  Rome,  even  on 
fast  days. 

It  is  observable,  besides,  that  apart  firom  their 
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wilful  neglect,  these  fast  regnlations  take  the 
mildest  form  in  precisely  the  two  most  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe.  The  Spaniards,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  days  in  the  year,  are  released 
from  all  the  rules  of  abstinence,  which  trouble 
the  kitchens  of  the  rest  of  the  Catholic  world  ; 
at  all  events,  for  those  who  can  muster  a  few 
pence  for  the  purchase  of  the  BuU  issued  on 
these  subjects  every  other  year  for  the  benefit 
of  those  countries. 
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At  the  farthest  end  of  the  Corso,  if  you  pass 
through  several  little  crooked  streets,  you  will 
come  to  a  small  open  space,  whence  two  paths 
lead  up  a  hill;  on  the  left  is  a  broad,  steep,  high 
flight  of  steps,  to  the  right  a  more  gentle  ascent, 
paved  with  tiles,  and  furnished  with  a  heavy 
stone  balustrade. 

This  second  entrance,  built  by  Michael  Angelo, 
for  the  reception  of  Charles  Y.,  opens  on  the 
square  of  the  Capitol,  a  small  space  on  the 
summit  between  the  two  peaks,  where  stood  the 
Citadel  and  the  Temple  of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter. 
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On  three  sides  this  square,  or  Piazza,  is  enclosed 
bj  what  is  called  the  Senate  House,  the  Palace 
of  the  Conservatori,  and  the  Museum,  and  on 
the  fourth  it  is  open  to  the  city.  The  two  last 
named  buildings,  in  the  simple  noble  style  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  lie  on  the  right  and  left; 
the  Senate  House,  with  its  imposing  mass,  fills 
the  back-ground.  In  the  middle  of  it  stands 
the  bronze  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  which, 
in  some  incomprehensible  manner,  has  passed 
through  the  barbaric  devastations  and  the  storms 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  without  any  other  damage 
than  the  loss  of  the  gold  ornaments  with  which 
it  was  profusely  covered,  from  the  top  of  the 
Emperor's  head  to  the  bottom  of  the  horse's 
hoofs.  Covetous  hands  have  so  completely 
stripped  them  o%  that  scarcely  a  trace  of  them 
is  left;  but  their  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regrettedi 
for  the  effect  of  the  gold  in  an  artistical  point 
of  view  is  much  more  injurious  than  the  natural 
colour  of  the  bronze. 

The  Senate  House  is,  like  the  two  others^  a 
modem  palace,  but  it  rests  on  the  lower  walls  of 
an  old  Roman  building — the  Treasury,  whoee 
vast  blocks  lie  several  stories  high  on  the  side 
turned  towards  the  Forum.  This  wall,  gigantic 
in  its  proportions  and  firm  as  a  rock,  is  the  only 
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remainmg  fragment  liiat  can  be  named,  of  ih^ 
numeroiu  great  works  of  ancient  architecture, 
with  which  the  Capitol  was  formerly  covered. 
Even  the  Citadd  and  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
haye  yanished  so  completely,  that  all  the  mole^ 
like  industry  of  archtsologists  have  not  bera  able 
to  make  out  the  exact  site  of  the  one  or  the 
odier.  Thick  volumes  have  been  written  to 
prove  that  the  Citadel  stood  on  the  eastern  sum- 
mit of  the  hill;  and  oilier  volumes  no  less  thick 
to  prove  precisely  the  contrary :  the  learning  of 
Germany  has  been  pitted  against  the  learning  of 
Italy  in  this  hard*fou^t  field,  but  the  dispute  is 
not  a  bit  the  nearer  to  a  decision;  and  according 
to  all  appearance  the  valuable  labours  of  many 
academic  generations  may  pass  away  before  this 
most  weighty  and  important  question  will  be 
decided.  One  can  hardly  hear  of  such  things  as 
this  without  echoing  the  prayer  of  the  Pharisee, 
and  saying,  ^*  Lord,  I  thank  thee  tiiat  I  am  not 
as  other  men  are" — philologists,  antiquaries, 
and  distinguished  classical  scholars. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood,  however,  or  let 
the  reader  for  a  mcHurat  imagine,  that  I  would 
speak  with  disrespect  of  a  rational  study  of 
antiquity.  As  great  as  is  my  contempt  for  these 
learned  triflers,  who  occupy  their  lives  in  this 
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philological  and  aatiquarian  child's  play  which 
they  carry  on  with  the  most  ludicrous  gravity, 
— so  great  is  my  thankfulness  for  the  labours 
undergone  and  the  help  afforded,  by  men  of 
judgment  and  insight,  who  have  revealed  the 
rich  life  of  the  old  time,  for  the  instruction  and 
enjoyment  of  the  present  generation. 

But  to  the  classical  pedants,  ^^  gerund-grind- 
ers," who  pass  year  after  year  in  grubbing  among 
dusty  folios,  and  at  last  bring  to  light  only  what 
might  as  well  have  remained  as  food  for  worms — 
to  them  I  say  that  their  day  is  gone,  and  to- 
morrow, or  the  day  after  at  furthest,  the  world 
will  turn  its  back  on  them  as  I  do. 

The  Capitoline  Museum  is  the  property  of  the 
city,  and  though  by  no  means  so  rich  as  the  coir 
lections  of  the  Vatican,  is,  nevertheless,  one  of 
the  finest  antique  cabinets  in  the  world. 

If  one  reckons  up  in  thought  the  contents  of 
the  galleries  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Vatican,  of 
the  immeasurable  halls  of  the  Louvre,  of  the 
Bourbon  Museum  at  Naples,  of  the  palaces  of 
the  Uffizi  at  Florence,  of  the  public  Museums  of 
London,  Dresden,  Berlin,  and  Munich,  of  the 
numerous  private  collections  in  Italy  and  Eng- 
land, one  cannot  but  be  astonished  at  the  vast 
quantities  of  the  art  treasures  of  antiquity  that 
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have  escaped  the  derastations  of  time,  war,  flood, 
and  fire,  and  the  still  more  destructive  effects  of 
coYCtonsness,  through  so  long  a  series  of  ages. 

These  treasures  must  indeed  have  been  al- 
most incalculable.  We  read,  for  instance,  of  the 
fiomans  taking  some  insignificant  Etruscan 
town,  and  finding  in  it  two  thousand  bronze 
statues.  In  Athens  the  marble  population  seems 
to  have  been  as  numerous  as  that  of  flesh  and 
blood. 

But  had  these  works  been  ten  times  more  nu- 
merous, and  had  a  statue  stood  on  every  paving- 
stone  of  the  towns  of  Italy  and  Greece,  we  should, 
in  all  probability,  have  known  them  only  from 
hearsay,  had  not  the  earth  received  them  in  her 
protecting  lap,  and  hidden  them  till  better  times. 
From  towns  buried  under  the  product  of  the 
volcanic  eruptions  of  lower  Italy  —  from  the 
ruins  of  ancient  temples  and  palaces,  have  al- 
most all  the  works  of  ancient  art  that  we  pos- 
sess been  recovered;  otherwise,  those  of  bronze 
especially,  would  most  certainly,  from  the  value 
of  the  materials,  have  never  escaped  the  greedy 
eyes  and  hands  of  the  barbarian  times.  In  all 
the  Museums  above  mentioned,  there  is  scarcely 
one  important  work  of  which  it  cannot  be  stated 
when  and  where  it  has  been  found,  and  which 
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does  not  bear  tlie  traces  of  some  tremendous 
rain;  and  if  there  are  a  few  that  appear  to  have 
beea  preserved  uninjured  without  having  been 
buried,  they  are  almost  without  exception  such 
as  can  be  traced  to  Constantinople. 

The  most  distinguished  pieces  in  the  Capi- 
toline  Museum,  are  collected  in  the  hall  named 
from  the  ^^  Dying  Gladiator,"  to  which  the  place 
of  honour  in  the  middle  is  assigned;  a  bar^ 
barian,  probably,  as  it  is  called,  a  trained  gla^ 
diator,  with  a  gaping,  mortal  wound,  and  repre- 
senting the  agony  of  death  with  most  affisoting 
truth,  yet  not  so  as  to  offend  either  the  eye  or 
the  feelings. 

Among  thousands  of  antique  works  of  art,  I 
never  saw  but  two  which  entered  the  limits  of 
the  horrible  and  revolting,  where  modem  reli- 
gious art  is  fond  of  seeking  its  most  drastic 
effects.  Both  these  had  for  their  subject  the 
^^  Execution  of  Marsyas."  How  the  artist,  as 
I  suppose  I  must  call  him,  who  has  thus  made 
himself  the  executioner  of  the  innocent  marble, 
has  performed  his  office,  I  do  not  know,  and  do 
not  care  to  know.  But  if  ever  he  was  allowed 
in  those  ages  of  pure  taste,  a  public  place  fdr  the 
exhibition  of  the  works  he  has  perpetrated^  it 
could  have  only  been  in  order  that  he  might 
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play  the  part  of  the  drunken  Helot  befoEre  the 
joath  of  Sparta. 

The  Gladiator  is  half  sitting,  half  lying  on 
the  gronnd,  supported  on  his  right  arm,  bending 
over  a  little,  and  his  head  drooping,  while  the 
blood  flows  from  the  wound  in  his  breast    The 
matted  hair  growing  low  down  on  the  neck,  the 
oord  twisted  into  a  coUar,  announce  the  bar« 
borian,  but  a  barbarian  who  is  dying  with  the 
grace  of  a  Greek.    Conscionsness  is  eyidently 
fading  away,  the  mists  of  death  are  before  his 
swimming  eye»-^in  another  second  the  power  of 
the  muscles  will  be  ezhausted--^tfae  supporting 
arm  will  gire  way,  and  the  life  ebb  from  him 
with  the  last  drop  of  his  blood.    It  is  just  this  last 
moment,  before  will,  and  thought,  and  feeling 
have  fled  for  ever,  that  the  artist  has  seized 
and  represented  with  a  truth  and  power,  that 
go  direct  to  the  heart  of  the  spectator.     The 
marble  is  a  revelation  of  Nature  through  art 
— a  revelation  which  carries  its  own  evidence 
with  it,  and  needs  no  other  testimony  than  that 
of  the  eyes  that  see  it,  and  the  emotions  that  it 
calls  forth.    Probably  no  one  of  us  at  the  pre* 
sent  day  has  ever  seen  a  naked  warrior  bleeding 
to  death,  and  yet  every  one  who  sees  it  will  say, 
^80,  and  not  otherwise  would  a  brave  warrior  die.'' 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  mnch-praised  statue  of 
^^  Antinous  "  in  this  Capitoline  Museum,  which 
has  been  placed  in  the  list  of  the  master-pieces 
of  ancient  art,  appears  to  me  in  tiie  highest  de- 
gree inexpressive  and  unmeaning.  Anatomists, 
and  people  who  undertake  to  construct  human 
beauty,  according  to  the  principles  and  rules  of 
mathematical  art,  may  admire  this  production 
as  much  as  they  please,  but  a  mere  ordinary 
observer  like  myself,  who  can  only  judge  of  the 
value  of  a  work  of  art  by  the  life,  the  action,  the 
soul  which  it  infuses  into  matter,  caa  by  no  means 
work  himself  up  to  the  pitch  of  their  enthusiasm; 
and  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed,  if  any  chisel 
possessed  the  power  by  its  mere  technical  skill, 
of  making  out  of  a  fellow  like  this  Antinous  any 
thing  that  could  call  forth  poetical  emotion. 

For  a  true  picture  of  youthful  manly  beauty, 
we  may  turn  to  the  Faun,  which  is  ascribed  to 
Praxiteles;  there  is  so  much  grace  in  the  careless 
leaning  attitude;  such  a  playful  expression  in  the 
features,  which  differ  considerably  from  the  strict 
form  of  Greek  beauty;  and,  perhaps,  for  that 
reason,  are  so  very  pleasing.  The  face  is  much 
more  expressive  than  those  of  antique  statues 
usually  are,  and  the  figure  is  altogether  so  attrac- 
tive, that  one  is  quite  willing  to  be  persuaded 
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that  the  high  parentage  assigned  to  it,  of  the 
first  of  Greek  sculptors,  rests  on  more  than  mere 
conjecture. 

Another  not  less  admired  production  is,  the 
'*  young  Girl  with  the  Dove."  She  has  hidden 
the  bird  in  the  fold  of  her  dress,  and  is  pressing  . 
it  protectingly  to  her  breast,  while  she  glances 
timidly  over  her  shoulder  at  the  serpent  that  is 
endeavouring  to  seize  on  it.  The  little  thing  is 
frightened  herself,  at  the  dreadful  creature 
that  is  rearing  its  crest  up  beside  her;  but  her 
great  anxiety  is  for  her  feathered  favourite, 
which,  one  feels  quite  easy  about  that,  she  will 
certainly  save.  The  figure  is  an  idea  as  tender 
and  pretty  as  any  poet  ever  conceived. 

Similar  genre  compositions  are  by  no  means 
rare  in  collections  of  antiques.  Thus  I  find  in 
this  Capitoline  Museum  the  original  of  ^'the 
Boy  with  the  Goose,"  the  imitation  of  which,  by 
the  most  celebrated  hands,  is  to  be  seen  in  many 
gaUeries — an  honour  that  has  been  shown  to  few 
sculptures.  The  boy  has  seized  the  goose,  which 
is  almost  as  big  as  himself,  with  both  hands,  and, 
in  his  childish  eagerness,  is  squeezing  its  neck  so 
tight,  that  the  poor  goose  is  choking.  Another 
boy  has  caught  up  a  hideous  theatrical  mask  to 
frighten  the  others,   and  is  peeping  out  from 
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under  it,  roguisUj  delighted  at  the  success  of  his 
trick.  Another  less  gracefiil  execution  of  the 
same  idea,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Villa  Albani.  In 
this,  the  whole  bodj  of  the  child  is  hidden  by  the 
mask,  and  it  is  sticking  its  little  arms  out  of  the 
mouth. 

I  might  mention  a  number  of  other  pieces ; 
from  the  Vatican,  '*  a  Tree  with  a  Bird's  Nest,'"* 
?rith  its  family  of  little  ones;  from  the  Pompeian 
pictures,  ^^  an  old  Man,  who  is  offering  for  sale  a 
coop  full — ^instead  of  Chickens — of  little  Gods  of 
Love;"  and  many  others;  but  these  are  sufficient 
to  illustrate  what  I  was  going  to  say.  These 
things,  it  appears  to  me,  open  to  us  a  page  of 
antique  life,  that  one  can  hardly  obtain  from 
their  literature;  or,  at  all  erents,  with  so  much 
difficulty,  and  so  imperfectly,  that  most  classically 
learned  men  do  not  seem  to  have  the  least  notion 
of  it. 

The  naive — not  in  SchiUer's,  but  in  the  rural 
sense — that  is  the  child-like,  the  domestic  and 
homely  humorous,  is,  it  seems  to  me,  almost  en- 
tirely omitted  in  our  representations  of  the  life 
of  the  ancients.  We  know  the  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm of  antiquity,  its  ciyic  earnestness,  the 
poetical  inspiration  of  its  religious  faith,  its 
wild  passions,   its  unbridled  licentiousness,  its 
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effeminate  refinement,  its  dreadful  depravity,  its 
tragical  suicides;  in  a  word,  we  find  in  ancient 
writers,  a  thousand  times  what  excites,  imposes, 
inflames,  revolts;  but  we  seek  in  vain  for  what 
should  touch  our  feelings,  for  the  traces  of  calm, 
innocent  happiness.  The  ancients  had,  un- 
doubtedlj,  and  so  much  the  better  for  them, 
less  of  what  we  modems,  and  especially  we  Ger- 
mans, call  sensibility,  than  we  have;  but  still 
there  must  haye  been  a  corner  of  their  hearts 
not  quite  so  cold  as  they  appear  reflected  in  their 
historians,  philosophers,  and  even  their  poets — 
a  green  spot,  where  daisies  and  forget-me-nots 
could  UosBom ! 

And,  though  I  have  named  the  poets,  there  are 
exceptions  even  among  them*  Did  not  the  hard, 
stem  Romans  produce  at  least  one  poet  jof  true 
sentiment,  even  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term—* 
Tibullus  ?  Tender  enthusiasm,  sweetness,  melan- 
choly— Tibullus  includes  bXL  liie  requisites  of  a 
modem  poet  of  feeling;  and  that  he  might  want 
no  qualification  for  this  interesting  character. 
Nature  appointed  for  him  a  true  poet's  death  in 
his  five-and-twentaeth  year. 

But  Tibullus  died  before  Augustus — before 

the  year  14,  in  which,  as  is  well-known,  the 

Romans  bsft  off  writing  Latin,  good-enough  to 
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be  received  into  our  German  High-Schools;  and 
the  parity  of  his  language  does  consequently 
appear  in  some  measure  suspicious  to  our  grand 
inquisitors  of  the  grammar.  Moreover,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  he  neither  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  Maecenas,  nor  the  favour  of  the 
court;  and  was  therefore  evidently  wanting  in 
the  two  most  infallible  signs  by  which  you  may 
know  a  genuine  poet. 

This  may  be,  I  suppose,  the  reason  why  his 
elegies  are  known  to  most  of  us  only  by  name, 
and  that  that  characteristic  in  him,  by  which  he 
is  peculiarly  distinguished,  and  in  which  he 
stands  alone  among  Roman  poets,  is  never  noticed 
except  now  and  then  by  some  superficial  person, 
who  has  neither  seat  nor  vote  in  the  learned 
world.  The  accomplished  but  feeble  verse-maker 
Virgil— the  fluent  rhetorician  Horace,  these  are 
the  men  who  find  favour  in  the  sight  of  that 
august  body,  to  whose  authority  in  such  matters 
the  general  public  submits  in  humble  faith  and 
silent  obedience. 

Even  I,  I  must  confess,  read  Horace  through 
several  times  before  I  ventured  to  think  that  I 
had  in  him  to  do  with  a  dialectician,  and  not 
with  a  poet.  But  it  is  time  to  turn  back,  or  I 
shall  be  getting  far  too  deep  into  the  dreary 
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limbo  of  classical  instniction,  in  which  our  child- 
hood and  a  good  part  of  our  youth  are  wasted. 
Back  then— to  the  Capitol. 

One  department  of  the  Museum  well-worthy 
of  remark,  is  an  almost  complete  collection  of 
likenesses  of  the  Emperors  and  their  nearest 
relations,  which  is  unique  in  its  kind. 

It  is  not  till  the  later  period  of  the  Empire, 
when  the  Emperors  had  to  be  counted  by  the 
dozen,  that  the  series  is  at  all  interrupted;  and 
one  cares  little  about  this,  since,  of  those  wanting, 
history  has  scarcely  anything  more  to  tell  us  than 
the  names. 

Among  the  founders  of  the  Empire,  Tiberius 
is  unquestionably  the  one  with  the  most  striking 
physiognomy,  and  that  which  has  most  strongly 
the  stamp  of  personality.  It  is  not  easy  to  read 
in  the  face  of  Julius  Cssar,  the  great  and  many<» 
sided  mind  of  the  man;  and  that  of  Augustus 
tells  yon  absolutely  nothing. 

In  the  face  of  Tiberius,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  feature  is  eloquent.  An  uncommon  amount 
of  understanding  and  strength  of  will  may  be 
read  in  the  broad  forehead  and  firmly  closing 
mouth;  the  whole  form  of  the  head  speaks  of 
intellectual  capacity,  and  the  face  is  the  mirror 
of  a  rich  and  cultivated  mind ;  but  the  eye  is 
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that  of  a  crouching  tiger.  Nero  looks  like  a 
talented  gentleman,  whose  vices  have  not  yet  re- 
acted on  his  originally-pleasing  countenance; 
there  is  a  something  of  primness  in  it,  perhaps 
the  effect  of  the  smooth  chin  and  upper  lip,  and 
the  formal  whiskers,  which  I  have  not  noticed 
in  any  other  antique  head. 

An  extremely  attractive  figure  is  that  of  the 
elder  Agrippina,  which  is  of  the  size  of  life.  He 
is  sitting,  leaning  back  in  a  sort  of  arm-chair, 
in  a  stately,  but  careless  attitude,  which  combines 
both  grace  and  dignity.  The  position  of  the 
whole  figure,  of  the  supported  arm,  of  the  feet,  of 
the  noble,  proud,  commanding  profile,  proclaims 
more  plainly  than  any  inscription  could  do,  that 
there  is  a  woman  with  imperial  blood  in  her 
veins.  Tiberius,  no  doubt,  judged  her  rightly 
when  he  reproved  her  defiant  opposition  with  the 
bitter  sweet  words — **  Injuriam  tihi fieri  putasj 
filiola     6a,  quia  non  imperasJ'^ 

The  Emperor  Vespasian  is  the  very  image  of 
our  friend  ^^  Punch  "  in  London.  The  same  fixed 
smile — the  same  pointed  chin,  advancing  half- 
way to  meet  the  nose — in  a  word,  precisely  the 
wooden  nut^cracker  physiognomy  that  grins  at 
us  in  every  number  of  the  humorous  satirist. 
That  is  not  the  warrior  who  shattered  the  legions 
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of  YiteUins,  nor  the  Emperor  who  died  standing 
upright;  it  is  an  old  wag,  who  is  always  making 
jokes,  bad  ones  oftener  than  good,  to  say  nothing 
of  their  cleanliness. 

And  then  Titns,  '^  the  delight  of  mankind," 
the  romantic  lover  of  the  Queen  of  the  East.  He 
is  the  true  son  of  his  father;  and  with  every 
year  he  grows  more  like  Punch,  so  that  if  he  had 
not  died  just  at  the  right  time  we  should  have 
had  Nut-cracker  the  Second.  By  Cupid  and 
Venus,  I  think,  the  forsaken  Berenice  must  have 
got  over  the  loss  of  him  more  easily  than  Dido 
did  that  of  the  pious  Eneas  I 

There  was  no  one  of  the  Emperors  whose  like- 
ness I  was  so  curious  about  as  that  of  ^^  Julian 
the  Apostate,"  and  no  one  who  disappointed  my 
expectations  in  so  scandalous  a  manner.  The 
Gapitoline  Museum  possesses  three  busts  of  this 
emperor,  all  like  one  another,  and  all  showing 
very  evidently  that  they  are  the  productions  of  a 
period  when  the  arts  were  rapidly  declining.  I 
should  not  have  cared  much  about  the  absence  of 
artistic  talent,  if  the  character  of  the  face  had 
not  contradicted  in  the  most  outrageous  manner 
all  my  previous  impressions.  That  the  genial 
imperial  renegade,  the  last  champion  of  the  old 
faith,  which  he  himself  did  not  share;  the. most 
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sagacioas,  the  most  moderate,  and  therefore  the 
most  dangerous  of  the  crowned  enemies  of  the 
new  doctrine,  and  of  its  first  greatest  sacrifice !  A 
flat  skull  with  a  low  forehead,  a  square  inexpres- 
sive face,  with  a  snub  nose,  and,  to  complete  the 
vulgarity  a  beard  such  as  a  journeyman  barber 
of  that  time  may  probably  have  worn — ^that 
then  is  the  portrait  of  the  Emperor  Julian.  Did 
not  his  name  stand  in  antique  characters  beneath 
the  bust,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  wicked  inven* 
tion  of  orthodox  revenge. 

This  inscription  did  not,  however,  prevent 
my  having  doubts,  which  a  subsequent  discovery 
tended  strongly  to  confirm.  In  the  Bourbon 
Museum  at  Naples  I  found  a  bust,  which  feature 
for  feature,  and  even  to  the  vulgar  tuft  under 
the  chin,  not  merely  resembled  that  of  Julian, 
but  was  absolutely  the  same — except  that  it  pro* 
ceeded  from  the  hand  of  a  more  genuine  artist 
and  a  better  period  of  the  art — and  this  bust 
bears  the  name  of  Periander  of  Corinth.  If  it 
be  not  some  wonderful  sport  of  Nature — a  thing 
that  does  not  happen,  perhaps,  once  in  a  thou- 
sand years  among  a  thousand  millions  of  men — 
then  are  this  Julian  and  this  Periander  one 
and  the  same  person.  But  how  this  same  person 
came-  by  two  names,  separated  from  one  another 
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by  so  wide  a  space,  and  which  of  these  two  names 
is  the  correct  one,  that  is  a  question  that  I  must 
leave  the  learned  to  decide. 

From  the  Hall  of  Emperors,  you  enter  that  of 
Celebrated  Men,  which  contains  a  very  numerous 
and  remarkable  collection  of  busts  of  Greek  and 
Soman  warriors,  philosophers,  poets,  and  states-^ 
men.  What  a  treasure  would  be  here  for  the 
student  of  antiquity  who  knew  how  to  estimate 
the  value  of  outward  personality. 

You  despisers  and  calumniators  of  a  doctrine 
which  you  do  not  understand,  look  on  the  head  of 
this  master,  and  confess  that  yon  have  never 
seen  a  more  speaking  expression  of  spiritual  no- 
bility— this  man  was  named  Epicurus.  You 
wretched  pretenders,  who  when  you  have  been 
cramming  yourselves  at  an  overloaded  table, 
complacently,  and  without  any  one  contradicting 
you,  denominate  yourselves  Epicureans,  look  into 
the  face  of  the  man  whose  name  you  have  disho- 
noured— that  mildly  earnest  face,  beaming  with 
intellect,  and  be  ashamed,  if  you  can,  for  the 
first  time  in  your  lives.  Even  the  head  of  a  dis- 
ciple of  Epicurus,  Metrodorus,  is  of  noble  beauty, 
although  the  thought  does  not  in  that  so  com- 
pletely irradiate  and  control  the  matter,  of  which 
it  is  the  noblest  form. 

N   6 
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Among  the  poets,  Eschylas  shines  out  from 
all  who  surround  him,  as  a  real  prize-specimen 
of  humanity,  and  which  has  been  here  presented 
by  a  chisel  worthy  of  the  task. 

Quite  roughly  executed,  on  the  contrary,  and 
yet  powerfully  attractive,  is  the  bust  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  a  man  inexorable  in  action,  filled 
with  the  most  undoubting  consciousness  of  au- 
thority and  power,  with  the  word  of  command 
on  his  lip — hard  as  iron — a  trae  aristocrat. 
When  he  tore  the  accounts  in  the  sight  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  it  might  be  that  so  auda- 
cious a  revolt  against  the  sovereign  people, 
brought  him  legally  beneath  the  axe  of  the 
lictor  ;  but,  I  will  answer  for  it,  there  was  not 
the  smallest  error  in  the  reckoning. 

I  cannot  leave  the  Gapitoline  Museum  with- 
out mentioning  a  marble  sarcophagus  which  is 
lying  almost  unnoticed  in  a  remote  room  of  the 
ground-floor.  On  the  lid  are  two  figures  as 
large  as  life,  probably  of  a  married  pair,  in  a 
half  recumbent  posture,  very  common  on  the 
Etruscan  urns,  but  rare  on  the  actual  sarco- 
phagi— at  all  events,  I  do  not  recollect  to  haye 
ever  seen  another  example  of  it  l&om  the  Pre- 
Christian  times.  But  I  am  induced  to  mention 
this  sarcophagus  on  account  of  the  reliefs  which 
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adorn  its  four  sides,  and,  especially,  the  one  in 
the  front,  which  is  well  worthy  of  attention. 

It  represents  the  discovery  of  Achilles  by  the 
artifice  of  Ulysses,  and  is,  certainly,  a  master- 
piece of  expression  and  grouping.  The  twelve 
figores  which  it  contains,  although  distributed 
over  a  very  long  space,  are  in  the  closest  con- 
nection with  the  principal  action  and  with  the 
central  figure,  Achilles. 

He  has  thrown  off  the  feminine  robe,  and  is 
joyfully  waving  the  sword.  Near  him  are  the 
two  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  one  of  whom  is 
laying  her  hand  on  his  shoidder,  and  looking  into 
his  face  with  laughing  surprise,  to  assure  her- 
self of  the  reality  of  the  change  ;  the  other,  pro- 
bably, the  saucy  little  spoiled  child  of  the  fa- 
mily, is  turning  away  in  half  comic  terror  from 
the  plajrmate  thus  metamorphosed  into  a  youth 
burning  with  martial  ardour  ;  she  cannot  help 
looking  back,  however,  and  as  she  clasps  her 
hands  she  seems  to  say,  ^  Here 's  a  pretty 
story  ! "  The  expression,  attitude,  and  gesture  of 
the  two  girls  is  inimitable  —  they  certainly  wa*e 
innocent  of  the  deception  ;  but  whether  Dei- 
dameia  is  among  them  I  cannot  say.  Old  Ly- 
comedes, in  the  background,  looks  on  wil^ 
rather  a  sour  face,  and  Ulysses  is  rejoicing,  not 
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in  a  very  noble  manner,  at  the  success  of  his 
stratagem.  The  subordinate  figures,  Lycomedes's 
men,  and  the  companions  of  the  king  of  Ithaca, 
holding  the  horses  by  the  bridles,  are,  for  the 
most  part,  equally  happy.  Surprise,  astonish- 
ment, curiosity,  are  cut  into  the  marble,  as 
scarcely  any  painter  could  express  them  on  can- 
vas. The  reliefs  on  the  other  three  sides,  also 
from  the  history  of  Achilles,  are  not  equal  to 
this  ;  but  the  one  that  shows  the  farewell  of 
the  hero  and  Deidameia,  is  admirable  for  its 
grace  and  naiveU^  though  Achilles  is  almost  too 
indifferent. 

From  the  Capitol  to  the  Tarpeian  rock  is,  as 
is  well  known,  literally  and  figuratively,  only  a 
step;  but  you  cannot  make  that  step  without 
running  the  gauntlet  through  a  whole  army  of 
troublesome  dirty  children,  who  waylay  you 
and  levy  toll  as  you  pass.  "  Do  you  want  to 
see  the  Tarpeian  Bock  ?"  is  the  question  that 
here  takes  the  place  of  the  accustomed  formula 
of  "  Your  money  or  your  life."  But  no  sooner 
have  you  timidly  admitted  that  you  had  some 
such  intention,  than  twenty  voices  are  raised, 
every  one  of  which  demands  payment  for  a  ser- 
vice which  it  claims  to  have  performed  for  you. 

"  I  showed  you  the  door." 
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'^  I  asked  you  first  if  you  wanted  to  see  the 
Rock." 

"  I  rang  for  the  keeper." 

"  I  told  him  to  ring." 

And  so  on  to  a  qnite  endless  namber  of  varia- 
tions on  the  one  theme  of— 

**  Give  me  a  bajoccoJ^ 

The  Tarpeian  rock,  like  so  many  other  things 
in  Italy  to  which  an  historical  name,  or  an  his- 
torical recollection  is  attached,  is  kept  under 
lock  and  key,  and  shown  for  money.     The  key 
of  this  relic  is  kept  at  the  Prussian  Embassy^ 
and  under  its  guidance  we  entered  a  little  rather 
neglected  garden,   lying    on   the  bank  of  the 
Capitoline  Hill,  where,  in  many  spots,  the  bare 
stone  appears.    This  rocky  wall,  therefore,  which 
rises  not  more  than  thirty  or  forty  feet  above  the 
roofs  of  the  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  hill— this  is 
the  far-famed  Tarpeian  rock !     At  all  events,  it 
is  impossible  to  prove  the  contrary.     Let  us 
stare  and  wonder,  and — go  on  our  way.     But 
how  in  the  world  did  the  Prussian  Embassy 
come  on  the  notion  of  settling  itself  on  the  place 
of  execution  for  state  criminals — of  those  who 
plotted  against  the  people's  freedom,  who  hatched 
treason  against  the  republic,  and  fell  under  the 
horrible  suspicion  of  being  attached  to  royalty? 
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Truly,  the  antiquary,  Dr.  Bunscn,  has  played 
his  Excellency,  the  Ambassador,  a  scandalous 
trick. 

The  house  of  the  Prussian  Embassy  is  an  ugly 
barrack-like  building,  in  which  Piety,  and  Learn- 
ing, and  Diplomacy,  dwell  together  in  unity. 
The  two  former  appear  in  the  forms  of  a  Bible 
Society  and  an  Archaeological  Institute,  of  which, 
we  tru^t,  the  labours  will  prove  more  fruitful 
than  those  of  the  third  partner  in  the  firm. 

By  two  well  kept  roads,  from  which  a  fine 
prospect  is  obtained,  you  descend  from  the  Capitol 
to  the  Forum,  the  burial  place  of  Roman  glories, 
where  a  hundred  mutilated  fragments  still  speak 
of  a  grandeur  which  the  world  has  seen  but  once, 
and  will — it  is  to  be  hoped — never  see  again. 
But  those  who,  like  myself,  have  imagined  the 
Forum  a  place  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
extent  and  population  of  the  city  of  Bome, 
bounded  by  regular  architectural  lines,  and,  if 
not  of  strictly  symmetrical,  still  of  fine,  propor- 
tions, they,  when  they  find  themselves  on  the 
spot,  will,  like  me,  also  find  themselves  wonder- 
fully undeceived. 

What  the  Forum  may  have  been  originally, 
at  the  time  when  it  was  the  place  of  assembly 
for  the  people — the  theatre  on  which  all  their 
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great  actions  took  place — ^the  focus  and  centre  of 
republican  life,  I  know  not;  but  in  the  form 
which  it  took  in  later  times,  which  is  indicated 
by  the  existing  traces,  the  Fonim  must  have 
been  not  so  much  an  open  area,  as  a  quarter  of 
the  town,  rich  and  magnificent,  but  narrow  and 
oTer-crowded. 

Temples,  Basilicse  triumphal  arches,  are  placed 
so  close  to,  and  before,  one  another,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  space  left  at  alL  The  Capitol  itself 
was  so  far  masked  by  the  vast  edifices  lying 
immediately  before  it,  that  most  of  the  impres- 
sion made  by  its  commanding  position  above  the 
Forum  must  haye  been  lost  As  to  the  pro* 
portion,  that  is  entirely  out  of  the  question. 

The  triumphal  arches  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  of  Titus,  lying  at  opposite  ends  of  the 
Forum,  are  not  only  not  on  the  same  line,  but  at 
quite  different  heights,  so  that  from  the  first — 
although  it  lies  twenty  or  thirty  feet  deep  in 
rubbish — you  must  still  ascend  considerably  to 
get  to  the  second. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Forum  is  covered  with  the  rubbish  and  refuse 
of  centuries,  but  if  we  consider  its  extent  ac- 
cording to  the  fragments  that  still  rise  above 
those  successive  deposits,  we  shall  find  a  space 
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that  is  remarkably  narrow,  even  as  compared 
with  its  not  very  considerable  length.    And  if 
we  examine  certain  spots  where  the  rubbish  has 
been  cleared  away,  we  shall  discover,  from  the 
foundation-walls  there  brought  to  light,  that  a 
large  portion,  even  of  this  small  space,  was  also 
covered  with  buildings.      Wherever  the  spade 
enters  it  strikes  upon  walls,  and  if  ever  the  ex- 
cavations should  be  completed — of  which,  I  must 
own,  there  appears  at  present  little  prospect — ^it 
will,  perhaps,  be  found,  that  of  the  enormous 
market-place  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to 
represent  to  ourselves  as  the  Forum,  nothing 
more  is  left  than  a  street  of  moderate  breadth, 
running  sometimes  straight,  sometimes  crooked, 
towards  a  quarter  occupied  by  temples  and  pa- 
laces, and  other  magnificent  buildings. 

On  the  right  of  the  Forum  rises  the  Palatine 
Hill,  the  actual  focus  of  all  this  splendour,  the 
Treasury  of  the  ^^  Eoman  den,''  in  which  was 
stored  the  plunder  of  a  hundred  nations,  bought 
by  the  blood  of  the  warlike  robbers,  to  be  after- 
wards squandered  by  many  a  villain  and  many  a 
beast  who  bore  the  name  of  emperor. 

Of  the  Golden  Palace  of  Nero,  and  all  the 
marble  edifices  with  which  his  successors  covered 
the  Palatine  Hill,  there  is  now  nothing  left  but 
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a  heap  of  conspicuous  though  shapeless  ruins, 
whose  form  and  plan  neither  the  most  erudite 
industry  can  discover,  nor  the  boldest  fancy  con- 
jecture. The  luxurious  pleasure-grounds  which 
surrounded  the  imperial  abodes,  are  now  kitchen- 
gardens  and  ordinary  yineyards;  the  whole  wide 
area  appears  empty  and  desolate,  and  had  not  a 
romantic-minded  Anglo-Saxon  settled  in  a  lonely 
TiUa  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  its  population  would 
have  died  out  to  the  last  man. 

Those  ruins,  and  those  desolate  gardens  have 
in  the  meanwhile,  apart  from  the  recollections 
which  cling  to  them,  an  interest,  from  having 
been  the  field  that  has  yielded  the  richest  harvest 
to  the  treasure-seekers  who  have  filled  our  Mu- 
seums. Of  the  finest  works  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Bourbon  Palace^ 
great  numbers  have  been  dug  out  of  the  ruins 
with  which  the  fury  of  the  barbarians  had  co- 
vered the  Palatine  Hill;  and,  to  all  appearance, 
this  mine  of  wealth  is  by  no  means  exhausted. 

In  depopulated,  impoverished,  ravaged  Some, 
who  should  there  be  to  concern  himself  about 
the  master-pieces  of  ancient  art,  when  once  they 
were  cast  down  from  their  pedestals?  It  was 
long  since  there  had  been  anything  like  a  true 
appreciation  of  their  value,  and  even  the  sense 
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for  outward  beaaty  mnst  infallibly  have  perished 
in  the  bitter  physical  distress  of  the  period. 
There  they  lay  among  stones  and  tiles,  or  covered 
with  moss  and  weeds,  like  the  rode  stone-images 
that  we  in  Germany  may  find  in  some  damp 
dark  corner  of  an  old  convent-garden,  or  the 
weed-covered  courtryard  of  a  castle,  over  which 
war  and  revolution  have  passed.  The  now  so 
numerous  tribe  of  Roman  dealers  in  antiquities 
unhappily  did  not  exist  in  those  days,  or  they 
would  probably  have  accumulated  so  large  a 
stock  as  not  to  be  under  the  necessity  of  manu- 
facturing antiquities  to  meet  the  demand  of  the 
market,  as  these  painstaking  individuals  do  at 
present.  Had  there  been  such  a  one,  and  that 
he  had  had  the  foresight  to  speculate  on  a  re- 
turn at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years,  what  a 
cheap  collection  he  might  have  made,  and  what 
a  fortune  he  would  have  founded  for  his  de* 
scendants!  May  our  contemporaries  profit  by 
the  warning,  and  remember  that  for  many  things, 
now  cheap  as  dirt,  their  weight  in  gold  would 
probably  be  given  eight  or  ten  centuries  hence. 

What,  for  instance,  do  we  regard  as  more 
worthless  than  a  bundle  of  old  newspapers. 
Well  then,  reserve  a  file  of  these  for  a  year,  from 
the  common  fate  of  waste  paper,  and  consider 
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that  in  the  year  2850,  this  will  be  a  treasure  to 
the  possessor.  My  proposal  would  be  an  infal- 
lible recipe  for  securing  a  handsome  provision 
for  your  posterity,  and  one  that  can  be  shaken 
by  no  revolution,  though  it  rests  only  on  a  foun* 
dation  of  very  bad  paper. 

I  do  not  mean  to  take  out  a  patent  for  my 
invention;  I  will  content  myself  with  the  gra- 
titude of  future  ages. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

PRISSTS  AND  PRIESTLY  GOVBRNMSNT  tN  BOMB^-^PRODIOIOUS  NUMBXB 

OF  PRIRSTS. —  VARIOUS   0LA8SBS. ^FATAL  BFFS0T8   ON   ITALY    OF 

THB  TEMPORAL  POWER  OF  THE  Fk>PK. —  HIS  DEPOSITION  NOT 
NECESSARILY  INJURIOUS  TO  OATHOLIOISM.  —  THE  POPE's  BNOT- 
OLAOA. — ^HIOH  DIGNITIES  CONFERRED  ONLY  ON  ITALIANB.-^AD- 
MINISTRATION  WHOLLY  IN  CLERICAL  HANDS.  —  THB  BASTBR 
FBSTIYAL.— CONVERSIONS   TO  CATHOLICISM. 

To  the  uncounted  and  uncountable  things  in 
the  world,  belong  —  besides  the  sands  of  the 
sea,  and  the  stars  of  the  sky — ^the  Priests  and 
Monks  of  Rome.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they 
resemble  heavenly  bodies  in  any  other  respect, 
unless,  indeed,  it  might  be  in  their  shining 
faces;  for  a  considerable  amount  of  plumpness 
is  a  mark  of  the  spiritual  vocation  that  will  in 
this  country  seldom  deceive  you.  From  the 
Pope  himself  down  to  the  lowest  mendicant  monk, 
the  appearance  of  these  holy  men  affords  a  most 
satisfactory  assurance  that  the  sufferings  and  per- 
secutions of  Mother  Church,  of  which  they  give 
us  so  many  sorrowful  accounts,  are  nothing  less 
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than  highly  beneficial  to  the  corporal  welfare  of 
her  faithful  sons.  Or  is  it,  perhaps,  ^^  sighing 
and  grief,^  that  paf&  these  gentlemen  up,  as  it 
didFalstaff? 

However  that  may  be,  an  ecclesiastic  who 
is  not  remarkable  for  embonpoint  is  decidedly 
in  the  minority,  and  those  ascetic  forms,  pale 
fiMses,  and  languid  eyes,  which  announce  a  soul 
struggling  to  reach  an  unattainable  goal — are 
among  the  rarest  exceptions.  The  jolly  fellows 
one  commonly  meets,  have  reached  their  heaven, 
as  they  understand  it,  and  can  put  it,  in  the 
form  of  a  breviary,  into  their  pockets;  but  here 
and  there  you  do  meet  an  individual  to  whom  a 
well-fumished  kitchen  and  an  exhaustless  cellar 
are  not  the  chief  objects  of  life,  whose  thoughts 
reach  beyond  the  catechism,  who  cannot  find 
God  in  a  formula,  but  who  doubt  with  strug- 
gles and  with  agony.  Some  there  are,  too,  in 
whom  blind  faith  has  flamed  up  to  consuming 
fire,  men  from  whose  eyes  gleams  the  fierceness 
of  medisBval  fanaticism;  in  whom  you  see  at 
the  first  glance  that  they  are  only  bom  too  late  to 
become  martyrs  themselves,  or  to  make  martyrs 
of  others.  Between  these  categories  there  stands 
a  class  of  ecclesiastical  upstarts  and  adventurers, 
whe  serve  in  the  church  with  a  view  to  promo- 
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tion — clerer  fellows  for  the  most  part — good 
politicians,  subtle  courtiers^  generally  well-in* 
formed,  fond  of  elegant  enjoyments,  and  of  the 
means  of  procuring  them;  ambitious  under  the 
doak  of  modesty,  and  clothing  deep  pride  in  the 
forms  of  humility.      This  latter  class  of  the 
Eoman  clergy  is  by  no  means  the  most  estimable, 
and  is  assuredly  the  most  dangerous,  but  at  the 
same  time  it  is  the  one  most  agreeable  and  acces- 
sible to  strangers.  Tou  meet  in  these  men  the  most 
high-bred  deportment,  and  a  perfect  acquaint- 
ance with  the  forms  of  society;  great  moderation 
of  judgment,  liberality  and  benevolence  —  in 
short,  all  qualities  which,  apart  from  severe  in- 
tegrity and  sound  principles  of  morals,  exhibit 
every  effect  of  careful  and  refined  cultivation. 
The  ecclesiastical  habit  with  this  class  is  only 
the  costume  of  the  men  of  tibe  world — one  might 
say,  the  mask  in  which  ambition  and  covetous- 
ness  play  their  parts. 

The  higher  the  clergy  of  Borne  ascend  the 
monarchical  ladder,  the  more  must  the  truth 
force  itself  upon  them,  that  the  system  is  a 
delusion.  A  Pope  who  should  believe  in  him- 
self appears  to  me  an  absolute  impossibiUty. 
The  most  presumptuous  thought  to  which  human 
pride  has  ever  risen ;  the  thought  of  being  the 
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appointed  interpreter  between  God  and  the 
human  race,  is  one  too  extravagant  for  the  brain 
of  an  old  man. 

I  conld  believe  in  a  young  prophet,  but  hardly, 
I  think,  in  an  old  one ;  and,  besides,  what  a  chasm 
is  there  between  a  prophet  who  hears  the  voice 
of  God  in  the  whisper  of  the  breeze,  in  the 
roaring  of  the  storm,  in  the  longing  aspiration 
of  his  own  soul,  in  its  cries  of  joy  and  pain;  and 
one  who  has  to  explain  the  dictates  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  from  the  archives  of  thousands  of  years; 
to  discuss  them  in  a  college  of  Cardinals:  to 
gcrew  them  tight  into  rigid  forms  of  words,  and 
say,  ^^  in  these  words,  God  speaks  to  you  through 
my  mouth."  No,  no,  the  Pope  is  not  a  dupe,  or 
a  youthful  enthusiast;  he  may  act  in  good  faith, 
inasmuch  as  he  may  really  believe  that  the 
system  he  represents  is  beneficial  to  humanity; 
he  may  persuade  himself  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  an  indispensable  police  establishment, 
but  in  the  truth  of  its  doctrine,  and  the  divine 
origin  of  its  discipline,  Some  is  not  the  place 
to  believe. 

Every  other  member  of  the  hierarchy  (though 
with  more  difficulty  for  every  step  he  mounts) 
may  sooner  succeed  in  deceiving  himself  as  to 
the  part  he  really  has  to  play,  than  he  who 
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stands  at  the  summit — the  man  whose  head 
rises  to  heaven  (or,  is  supposed  to  do  so)  while 
he  touches  the  earth  with  his  feet.  But  the 
heaven  that  he  thus  bears  on  his  shoulders  he 
must  feel  to  be  a  bubble;  and  the  figures  with 
which  he  peoples  it  but  the  forms  of  the  magic- 
lantern  that  he  is  exhibiting. 

If  Italy  has  been  for  centuries  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  European  countries,  the  responsibility 
rests  chiefly  with  the  Popedom*  The  instinct  of 
the  Italian  people  is  beginning  to  lead  them  to 
this  truth,  and  men  of  clear  shrewd  understand- 
ing, like  Father  Gavazzi,  or  General  Fepe,  have 
made  it  the  first  axiom  of  national  politics.  As 
a  German  poet.  Platen,  has  elqouently  expressed 
it— 

''  Was  irommt  es  dass  so  liebevoU  dich  au^geschmiickt  Natur  — 
Du  bist  fur  deine  Sohne  selbst  ein  diimpfer  Kerker  nur : 
Was  frommt  dir  nun  dein  Qenius,  so  lodernd  und  so  hell^ 
Was  Rafael  und  Dante  dJr  Colomb  und  Machiavell 
Dein  letzter  grosster  Held  sogar,  erkfimpfte  fremden  Thron 
Du  hast  zu  eignem  Jammer  dir  eizeugt  Napoleon 
Nichts  frommt  dir,  vas  du  je  begannst,  und  was  der  Welt  du 

gabst 
Du  hegst  in  eigner  Bnist  ^en  Wurm,  den  Antichrist,  den  Papst." 

Terribly  must  Italy  now  atone  for  her  crime 
in  having  cherished  in  her  lap  the  system,  which 
she  has  dared  to  proclaim  the  vicegerency  of  >  God 
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on  earth; — her  own  slavery  in  the  expiation  for 
the  spiritual  chain  which  she  has  fastened  on  the 
world,  and  which  a  great  part  of  it  still  wears. 
The  causal  connection  between  the  sin  and  the 
suffering  is  here,  as  in  all  the  great  phenomena 
of  history,  so  clear  and  evident,  that  one  must 
close  one's  eyes  not  to  see  it.  As  ancient  Rome, 
menacing  the  whole  world  by  its  military  supre- 
macy, by  its  accumulated  treasures  tempted  the 
barbaric  violence  under  whose  repeated  attacks 
it  finally  sunk,  so  has  papal  Rome,  by  its  immo- 
derate pretensions  to  spiritual  dominion,  made 
itself  the  common  object  of  hostility  to  all  na- 
tional and  political  forces  that  are  strong  enough 
for  resistance  or  for  attack. 

The  independence  of  the  European  powers  has 
been  determined  by  the  preponderating  influ- 
ence of  each  in  Rome;  and  for  this,  the  French, 
Spaniards,  and  Germans  have  struggled  against 
each  other.  Whoever  could  not  contrive  to  make 
himself  master  in  Rome,  could  not  remain  master 
in  his  own  house.  Rome  compelled  the  nations 
of  Europe  to  be  the  enemies  of  Italy.  It  was 
Rome  herself  who.  flung  the  Italian  nation  as 
a  prey  to  her  powerful  neighbours,  whom  she 
found  herself  compelled,  at  any  price,  to  appease, 
if  she  would  save  herself  from  destruction. 

VOL.  I.  0 
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And  as  it  was  formerly,  so  is  it  still;  although 
the  intensity. of  the  struggle  has  declined,  and 
its  forms  have  in  some  measure  changed.    It  was 
in  order  to  prevent  Austria  from  getting  the 
advantage  that  France  has  undertaken  the  re- 
establishment  and  the  protection  of  the  Papal 
Government,  which  the  Boman  people,  in  late 
but  accurate  recognition  of  the  necessary  condi- 
tion of  Italy's  political  life,  had  overthrown. 
Since  1820,  in  fact,  the  Papal  chair  had  only 
been  upheld  by  the  power  of  Austria; — ^in  the 
first  instance,  certainly,  in  the  interest  of  her 
Italian  possessions,  but  the  value  of  which  again, 
to  the  Austrian  empire,  consists  principally  in 
their  forming  the  lever  by  means  of  which  it  can 
act  on  Bome,  the  indispensable  accomplice  of  the 
Austrian  system.      Since  the  last  revolution, 
France  has  assumed  the  place  of  Austria,  in 
order  to   obtain  a  new  fulcrum,  for  its  long 
neglected  influence  on  Italy,  and  especially  to 
establish  a  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the  Papal 
power;  for,  low  as  it  has  sunk,  the  petty  policy 
of  Louis  Napoleon  will  not  let  him  venture  to 
leave  it  out  of  his  calculations. 

So  long  as  the  Bomish  papacy  subsists,  will 
Italy  continue  to  be  the  foot-ball  of  the  foreigner ; 
but  it  will  subsist  no  longer  than  until  the  mUi- 
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tary  props  give  way,  whioh  the  jealousy  and 
selfishness  of  foreign  states  have  formed  out  of 
what  were  originally  weapons  of  defence  against 
the  Papal  ambition  and  lust  of  rule. 

The  attempt  of  Pius  IX.   to  reconcile  the 
cause  of  the  Koman  people  with  that  of  the 
Papacy,  has  had  the  result  that  a  little  sagacity 
might  easily  have  foreseen.     By  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  hopes  excited,  the  evil  was  greatly 
increased — love  has  turned  into  bitter  hatred — 
the  blessing  into    a  curse.    Pio  None,   a  few 
years  ago  the  darling  of  the  Boman  people,  has 
now  sunk  in  their  opinion,  if  possible,  still  lower 
than  his  predecessors.    A  Pope,  after  all,  is  a 
Pope;  and  the  best  Pope  will  always  be  the 
worst  conceivable  head  of  a  State.     Corruption, 
intrigue,  extortion,  arbitrary  power,  contempt  of 
justice — these  are  the  leading  characteristics  of 
Papal  rule  now,  as  they  have  ever  been.    Com- 
pared with  the  Papal  government,  the  very 
Neapolitan  is  a  pattern  of  order,  wisdom,  and 
morality.  In  cruelty  only,  I  would  not  venture  to 
give  the  preference  to  one  or  the  other,  for  each 
may  be  regarded  as  a  master  in  the  craft    In 
Borne,  as  well  as  in  Naples,  the  saying  holds 
good — "He  who  is  not  lying  in  chains  is  a 
coward." 

o  2 
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Every  denunciation,  every  impulse  of  priestly 
revenge,  every  personal  spite  of  an  ecclesiastic,  is 
sufficient  to  plunge  the  most  upright  and  virtuous 
citizen  into  the  most  hideous  dungeon,  where  he 
may  languish  without  a  trial,  without  even  a 
hearing,  or  the  means  of  communicating  with 
his  friends,  or  making  any  arrangements  for  his 
defence.  Where  there  is  no  plausible  pretence 
for  imprisonment  the  most  trivial  excuse  will 
serve,  and  where  even  this  is  deficient  they  go  to 
work  withbut.  If  it  is  thought  worth  while  to 
go  through  the  farce  of  a  trial  at  all,  the  sentence 
is  certain  beforehand.     And  what  a  sentence ! 

The  Roman  and  Neapolitan  cruelty  is  too  cow- 
ardly to  execute  the  sentence  of  the  gallows  or 
the  scaffold.  Death  would  be  too  great  a  mercy 
to  state-criminals.  They  are  condemned  otily  to 
the  galleys  for  life,  and  a  servile  journalism 
takes  occasion  therefrom  to  praise  the  ^^  angelic 
mildness  "  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and  the  "  hea- 
venly magnanimity  "  of  the  Holy  Father.  They 
call  it  mercy  when  they  seize  a  man  like  Carlo 
Poerio  in  the  night,  bind  him  hand  to  hand,  and 
foot  to  foot  to  a  bandit,  fling  him  into  a  subter- 
ranean dungeon,  and  leave  him  there  while  day 
after  day,  year  after  year,  drags  on  its  dreadful 
changeless  anguish. 
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In  the  sight  of  deeds  like  this,  it  is  the  only 
consolation  that  a  day  of  retribution  cannot  be 
far  distant.  The  French,  who  have  now  become 
the  tools  of  the  basest  system  of  government 
that  has  ever  disgraced  an  age  of  civilisation, 
will  be  the  avengers  of  the  age,  before,  as  an 
atonement  for  the  share  they  have  had  in  its  mis- 
deeds, they  become  its  sacrifice.  A  little  turn 
of  affiedrs  in  Paris — such  as  may  happen  to-mor- 
row, and  will  certainly  happen  before  long,  and 
the  French  troops  in  Italy  will  shatter  to  pieces 
with  a  few  blows  of  their  muskets  the  whole 
wretched  crazy  fabric  of  a  hierarchy  which  £u* 
ropean  diplomacy  has  laboriously  patched  toge- 
ther. A  turn  to  the  south,  and  the  Bourbon  go* 
vemment  of  Naples  is  among  the  things  that 
have  been.  Italy,  indeed,  would  be  in  such  a 
case  no  more  free  than  it  is  now — it  would  only 
have  changed  masters ;  but  this  new  master  would 
be  one  whom  since  1282  she  has  already,  with- 
out foreign  assistance,  again  and  again  flung  from 
her  door,  and  of  whom  this  time,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
she  will  be  able  finally  to  rid  herself. 

The  grand  point,  then,  for  Italy  is  never  to 
permit  again  the  rise  of  the  Papal  power;  not 
even  in  the  form  of  a  Bishopric  of  Bome,  from 
which  priestly  cunning  would  sooner  or  later, 
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aided  by  the  magic  of  the  name,  of  the  place,  and 
of  history,  contrive  to  weave  a  web  of  mischief. 
Deposed  from  his  worldly  dominion— stripped  of 
the  glory  which  the  sovereignty  of  a  thousand 
years  had  thrown  around  him — rent  from  the 
soil  of  Borne  into  which  the  deepest  roots  of  his 
authority  had  struck — ^thrown  on  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  fa^ithful — the  Pope  in  some 
other  locality  may  not,  indeed,  become  innoxious, 
but  at  all  events  he  will  cease  to  be  formidable. 
Catholic  Christendom  will  have  no  cause  to  com- 
plain if  the  Roman  people  reiuse  for  the  future 
the  martyr  character  which  it  has  played  as  the 
seat  of  the  Papacy.    If  the  temporal  dominion  of 
the  Pope  be  really,  as  it  is  sometimes  asserted, 
necessary  to  the  continued  existence  of  Catho- 
licism, it  by  no  means  follows  that  on  the  Roman 
more  than  any  other  people,  should  fall  the  obli- 
gation of  sacrificing  its  freedom,  its  welfare,  its 
whole  human  existence  to  this  end.     The  case  is 
far  from  being  so  improbable  as  it  may  appear 
from  a  distance.     At  the  present,  moment,  in- 
deed, no  Roman  who  values  his  freedom,  and  has 
no  particular  wish  to  give  himself  up  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Inquisition,  will  think  of 
risking  any  public  declaration  of  his  desire  to 
leave  the  dominant  church ;  but  the  first  political 
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convulsion  may,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
best  informed  Italians,  bring  a  great  change  in 
this  respect.  It  is  not,  indeed,  religious  convic- 
tion so  much  as  a  hatred  to  Papacy,  which  is 
leading  the  Komans  towards  Protestantism ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  far  less  real  faith  than 
mere  mechanical  habit,  that  keeps  others  at  pre- 
sent within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  creed. 

It  is,  however,  perfectly  possible  that,  to  all 
but  a  most  superficial  view,  Catholicism  can 
only  be  a  gainer  by  the  abolition  of  the  temporal 
sovereignty  of  the  Pope,  and  its  consequent 
release  from  the  responsibility  of  almost  unex- 
ampled misgovemment.  The  Church  would,  in 
that  case,  recover  the  organic  life  which  it  has 
lost  since  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  its  benumbed 
dogma  again  become  fluid  and  adaptable  to  the 
wants  of  the  present  century.  Zealous  Catholics 
perhaps  may  scornfully  reject  the  offer  of  such 
an  advantage,  and  it  is  undeniable  that  under 
such  circumstances  a  change  would  be  wrought 
in  the  Church,  that  would  have  some  likeness  to 
dissolution,  but  entirely  independent  of  this  and 
all  other  possibilities  is  our  proposition,  that 
the  whole  body  of  Catholic  Christendom  is  not 
entitled  to  put  a  veto  in  any  form  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  Pope  as  a  temporal  prince,  whenever 
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the  Roman  people  shall  become  weary  of  his 
rule.  Should  any  such  claim  be  made,  it  will 
only  furnish  one  proof  more  in  addition  to  those 
already  existing  in  history— that  the  Catholic 
Churchy  familiar  as  the  word  freedom  has  of  late 
become  in  its  mouth,  has  never  understood  its 
own  duties  and  the  rights  of  others,  but  only  the 
duties  of  others  and  its  own  rights. 

The  Bomish  hierarchy  has  also  long  ceased  to 
be  Catholic  in  that  sense  which  supposed  it 
equally  open  to  all  members  of  the  Catholic 
body  of  whatever  nation.  The  so-called  "Church 
of  the  World,"  with  respect  to  highest  dig- 
nities, has  become  a  national  Italian  Church, 
towards  which  the  sister  churches  of  other 
European  nations  stand  in  a  relation  of  con- 
scious inferiority. 

In  the  Encyclika  of  the  Pope  (8th  December, 
1849),  it  is  very  candidly  confessed,  that  the 
other  families  of  the  Catholic  world  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  subordinate  to  that  of  Italy.  "  Among 
the  numerous  calumnies,*'  says  that  instrument, 
"  which  the  enemies  of  the  Church  have  circu- 
lated, in  order  to  excite  hatred  towards  her  in 
the  minds  of  Italians,  is  the  assertion  that  the 
Catholic  religion  is  an  obstacle  to  the  greatness, 
the  renown,  the  welfare  of  the  Italian  nation. 
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Such  a  disadyantage  might  indeed  be  borne  in 
consideration  of  the  great  spiritual  blessings 
for  which  Italy  is  indebted  to  the  Chair  of 
St.  Peter;  but  so  far  from  its  being  true  that 
the  confession  of  the  true  faith  has  brought 
any  such  temporal  injury — Italy  has  obtained 
through  this  divine  religion^  a  more  widely 
extended  and  more  lasting  dominion  than  it 
possessed  under  its  formsr  mighty  empire'^ 

This  is  pretty  plain  speaking,  and  undoubtedly 
correct,  since  for  the  last  four  hundred  years  the 
Papal  Chair  has  been  an  Italian  entail,  on  which 
no  foreigner  has  been  able  to  make  good  any 
claim. 

In  order  that  the  estate  may  remain  in  the 
family,  it  is  necessary  that  proper  care  should 
be  taken  in  the  composition  of  the  College  of 
Cardinals,  and  this  is  so  well  understood,  that 
nine-tenths  of  it  usually  consist  of  born  Italians ; 
though,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  it  is  thought 
advisable,  sometimes,  to  present  a  red  hat  to  a 
German,  a  Spaniard,  a  Frenchman,  or  even  an 
Englishman.  That  the  governments  of  great 
states  should  be  eager  to  obtain  this  dignity  for 
their  most  distinguished  prelates;  that  cities 
regarding  themselves  as  far  in  advance  of  Italy 
in  cultivation,  should  celebrate  as  a  jubilee  such 
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a  compliment  paid  to  one  of  their  Bishops;  that 
newspapers  should  discuss  such  a  promotion  as 
an  important  event  —  all  these  things  are  so 
many  melancholy  proofs  of  the  weakness,  the 
confusion,  and  the  corruptibility  of  public 
opinion,  in  an  age  regarding  itself  as  so  pecu- 
liarly enlightened. 

The  Government  of  the  States  of  the  Church 
has,  of  course,  since  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Papacy,  passed  almost  altogether  into  the  hands 
of  the  clergy,  whose  incurable  incapacity  has 
been  established  by  long  experience  and  universal 
acknowledgment. 

In  the  time  of  Gregory  XVI.,  the  absolutist 
powers  required  in  a  common  application  to  the 
Vatican,  that  the  administration  of  the  State 
should  be  in  some  measure  secularized,  in  order 
that  the  abuses,  and  the  consequent  growth  of 
discontent  and  of  the  revolutionary  spirit,  might 
be  checked.  Gregory  did  not  pay  the  smallest 
attention  to  their  request;  but  his  successor 
directed  to  it  his  first  attempts  at  reform,  in 
order  that  at  least  some  satisfaction  might  be 
afforded  to  public  opinion.  Now,  however,  as  I 
have  said,  we  have  come  back  completely  to  the 
plan  of  the  good  old  times. — ^Cardinals  form  the 
ministry,  Cardinals  are  governors  of  the  pro- 
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yinces.  A  Cardinal  is  at  the  head  of  the  police; 
in  short,  priestly  government  is  re-established 
again,  in  all  its  purity ;  and  it  need  hardly  be 
said,  that  not  the  smallest  fragment  of  those 
social  arrangements  have  been  leffc,  by  which 
an  opportunity  was  given  to  the  Roman  people 
for  some  modest  essi^s  in  the  art  of  self-govern- 
ment* 

Even  the  village-baili£&  are  now  appointed 
by  the  Pope;  whether  also  the  village-constables, 
as  it  has  been  lately  proposed  in  democratic 
France  they  should  be  (a  proposal,  by  the  by, 
supported  by  a  numerous  and  influential  party), 
I  do  not  know.  The  censorship,  also,  iias  been 
re-established  in  all  its  honours  —  the  ^^  Index 
Expurgatorius''  is  longer  than  ever,  and  the 
spiritual  tribunal,  whose  dungeons  had  been 
opened  and  destroyed  during  the  Eevolution,  has 
silently  recommenced  its  baleful  activity. 

The  Government  of  Louis  Bonaparte  looks 
on  in  silence  at  the  progress  of  the  nuisance 
which  it  has  restored;  it  lends  its  soldiers  to 
be  the  tools  of  the  Papal  police;  and  since  it 
once  interfered  to  rescue  a  priest,  who  had 
turned  Protestant,  from  the  daws. of  the  In* 
quisition,  there  has  not  been  a  single  case 
known  in  which  France  has  attempted,  even  by 
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a  vigorous  protest,  to  offer  the  smallest  check  to 
the  Papal  abominations,  in  the  guilt  of  which  it 
has  an  equal  share.  The  French  organs  of  the 
"  party  of  order,"  with  the  "Journal  de  Debats" 
at  their  head,  when  they  speak  of  £ome,  have 
much  to  saj  of  heresy,  and  of  all  that  excites 
hostility  to  the  now  prostrate  opposition;  whilst 
for  the  doings  of  the  priestly  Government,  sup- 
ported by  French  bayonets,  when  even  for  the 
most  brazen  front  a  formal  approval  is  impos- 
sible, it  has  only  gentle  and  forbearing  silence. 

The  mere  presence  of  the  French  in  Rome, 
however,  apart  from  its  future  operations,  is 
unquestionably  an  inconvenience  to  the  Papal 
Government,  and  a  hindrance  in  many  little 
matters,  in  which  it  would  be  glad  to  have  its 
free  course. 

Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been  found  impos- 
sible to  close  the  coffee-houses  on  Sunday,  for 
the  French  soldiers  would  not  submit  to  it;  and 
the  regulations  concerning  fasts  also,  are  greatly 
interfered  with  by  the  ungodliness  of  these 
troublesome  guests.  In  this  capital  of  the 
Catholic  world,  even  on  Ash- Wednesday  or 
Good  Friday,  dinners  were  served  up  at  the 
hotels  and  eating-houses,  as  on  the  profanest 
days  in  the  year.     The  Papal  police,  indeed. 
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looked  on  in  silent  anger,  but  it  prudently  re- 
mained silent,  and  behaved  as  if  the  quality 
of  the  dishes  were  as  much  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence in  its  sight,  as  I  imagine  it  is  in  the  sight 
of  Heayen. 

I  was  exceedingly  desirous  of  witnessing  the 
festival  of  Easter  at  Rome,  not  on  account  of  the 
ecclesiastical  pomp  with  which  it  is  conducted, 
but  for  the  sake  of  observing  the  deportment  of 
the  Roman  people  on  this  solemn  occasion  with 
my  own  eyes,  and  to  have  another  means  of 
forming  my  opinion  on  its  relation  to  the  papacy. 
But,  unfortunately,  circumstances  were  not  pro- 
pitious to  my  wishes,  and  I  was  compelled  to 
renounce  this  spectacle.  Spectacle  is,  according 
to  the  most  impartial  testimony,  the  proper 
word,  for  though  some  call  it  grand,  others  sub- 
lime, others  merely  ostentatious,  all  agree  that 
the  Easter  festival  at  Rome  is  rather  to  be 
regarded  as  a  theatrical  representation,  than  a 
religious  ceremony.  The  Roman  people  plays 
in  it  merely  the  second  part — the  first  is  assigned 
to  foreigners, — to  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  full 
dress.  These  are  the  privileged  spectators,  for 
whom  the  doors  and  the  ranks  of  the  Swiss 
Guard  willingly  open,  whilst  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Rome,  who  have  not  on  a  weddings 
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garment,  are  thrust  back  with  the  butt-ends  of 
muskets,  and  kept  out  by  inexorable  bolts. 

The  meaning  of  this  behaviour  is  no  mystery. 
The  object  is  to  produce  an  imposing  effect  on 
the  nations  most  remote,  and  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
which  are  least  accustomed  to  such  scenes. 

That  this  artifice  is  frequently  successful,  who 
can  doubt?  There  are  in  the  world  so  many 
feeble  heads,  sickly  fancies,  and  worn-out  minds, 
that  the  attempt  at  their  corruption  by  all  the 
means  usually  found  effectual  on  human  frailty 
can  hardly  fail;  and  in  fact  you  hear  in  Bome 
every  day  of  the  conversion  of  some  foreign 
heretic.  EspeciaUy  of  late,  the  travelling  English 
and  Americans  stream  towards  the  Papal  fold. 

Well — whoever  has  a  real  vocation  to  be 
sheared,  why  let  him,  and  fleeced  and  flayed 
into  the  bargain  if  he  will — ^he  is  only  play- 
ing the  part  that  Nature  has  assigned  him. 
But  that  any  one  man  or  woman  of  sound  moral 
constitution  should  be,  at  this  time  of  day, 
gained  over  to  Catholicism  in  the  city  of  Bome, 
that  is  hard  to  believe,  and  I  have  myself  never 
yet,  up  to  the  present  day,  heard  of  one  such 
instance. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

THK  PICT0BB8  IN  TBS  VATICAN,  —  THE  TRAN8FI0URATI0N  OF 
RAPHAEL. —  THB  LAST  8UPPXR  OF  DOIISNIOHINO. —  PICTURES  OF 
H0RB0B8  BY  POtJSSIN.  —  DISAPPOIMTICXMT  IN  THE  WORKS  OF 
RAPHAEL^ — ^WHAT  18  A  TRVB  WORK  OF  ART  7  4 

The  picture-gallery  of  the  Vatican  is  in  an 
out-of-the-way  comer  of  the  palace,  which  it 
cost  me  a  great  exertion  of  the  organ  of  locality 
to  discover.  It  lies  close  by  a  large  grass-grown 
court-yard,  whose  deathlike  stillness  is  broken 
only  by  the  monotonous  plashing  of  the  old 
fountain  in  the  middle. 

The  gallery  is  entirely  of  modem  formation, 
and,  although  the  only  national  collection  in 
Rome,  very  small,  containing  perhaps  scarcely 
forty  pictures.  Among  these  forty,  however, 
are  few  but  masterpieces,  or  at  least  the  works  of 
first-rate  masters.  In  the  first  room  are  col- 
lected the  most  famous  pieces.  The  ^^  Madonna 
di  Puligno,"  representing  the  Virgin  with  four 
sacred  personages  at  her  feet,  amongst  whom  St. 
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John  the  Baptist  stands  out  prominently,  is 
certainly  one  of  Raphael's  best  pictures.  Less 
attractive  is  the  "Coronation  of  the  Virgin," 
designed  by  Raphael  and  completed  by  Giulio 
Romano  and  another  of  his  pupils.  The  Christ, 
who  is  placing  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Mary, 
is  old  and  patriarchal  according  to  custom. 
Beneath  the  celestial  group  is  represented  a  num- 
ber of  earthly  personages,  assembled  round  the 
Virgin's  open  coffin,  from  which  flowers  are 
springing  up.  The  dull  bluish  colouring  of  this 
group,  probably  intended  as  a  balance  to  the 
stretch  of  sky  above,  is  very  repulsive  to  the 
eye.  You  cannot  help  thinking  of  the  spinach 
pictures  of  Oscar,  the  painter  with  the  orange- 
coloured  beard,  who  plays  so  prominent  a  part  in 
the  eventful  life  of  "  Jerome  Paturot." 

The  same  subject,  painted  by  Raphael  himself, 
is  much  more  effective;  and  the  pleasing  simpli- 
city of  character  in  the  figures  reminds  one  of 
German  conception  and  expression.  The  grace- 
ful thought  of  the  flowers  growing  from  the  coffia 
is  here  much  more  tastefully  carried  out  than 
in  the  other  picture,  as  we  have  single  lilies  and 
roses  instead  of  a  gay  crowded  parterre. 

The  "Transfiguration**  is  everywhere  consi- 
dered as  Raphael's  grand  master-piece.     Over  a 
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mountain,  yery  microscopically  finished,  in  the 
manner  of  the  earlier  painters,  is  seen  the  Sa- 
viour, floating  in  the  air,  between  two  other 
Biblical  persons,  while  some  of  the  apostles  lie 
dazzled  on  the  ground.  The  light,  airy  hovering 
is  inimitably  expressed.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  is  assembled  a  numerous  group  of 
spectators,  who  gather  round  a  possessed  person, 
a  child,  who  is  tossing  himself  wildly  about,  with 
staring  eyes  and  violent  gestures.  The  persons 
who  surround  the  child  are  occupied,  some 
chiefly,  some  exclusively,  with  him.  Only  two 
or  three  of  them  pay  any  attention  to  the  trans- 
action going  on  on  the  mountain  and  in  the  air ; 
and  these  do  so  only  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
sessed, whom  they  seem  to  direct  towards  the 
upper  group.  There  is  much  monotony  in  the 
play  of  feature,  so  that  the  group  appears  to  me 
to  fail  in  animation,  in  spite  of  the  violence  of 
attitude  and  gesture,  with  the  exception,  that  is, 
of  the  back-ground  figures,  who  show  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  chief  action. 

Many  artists  and  connoisseurs  place  Domeni- 
chino's  "  Supper  of  Saint  Hieronymus,"  higher 
even  than  the  "Transfiguration"  of  Raphael; 
indeed  they  seem  almost  inclined  to  declare  it 
the  most  perfect  painting  now  existing.      It 
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seems  to  me,  however,  that  there  is  considerable 
doubt  thrown  on  the  validity  of  this  decision,  by 
the  fact  that  the  picture  was  formerly  held  in 
such  bad  repute,  that  Poussin  was  commissioned 
to  paint  it  over;  and  it  was  not  till  he  had 
refused,  and  declared  it  to  possess  the  highest 
excellence,  that  its  fame  began. 

For  my  own  part,  my  only  conception  of  a 
work  of  art,  is  of  that  which  treats  a  poetical 
subject  in  a  manner  acceptable  to  the  sense  of 
the  beautiful.  The  withered,  almost  naked, 
body  of  the  Saint  is  such  a  repulsive  object — all 
the  more  repulsive  for  being  so  true — that  it 
contradicts  my  idea  of  the  nature  and  aims  of  art. 
Though  the  accessories  may  be  ever  so  successful, 
the  principal  figure  repels  me  so  much  that  I 
have  no  care  to  examine  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

In  the  second  room  of  the  gallery  are  col- 
lected a  sickening  set  of  representations  of  tor- 
ture and  slaughter  that  make  the  spectator's 
blood  curdle  in  his  veins.  Here,  among  the 
rest,  Nicolaus  Pussin  (as  he  writes  his  own 
name)  has  a  piece  of  disgusting  barbarism, — the 
disemboweling  of  a  saint  who  has  refused  to  do 
homage  to  the  heathen  gods.  Whoever  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  glance  at  this  display  of  canni- 
balism will  soon  see  that  the  stamp  of  self-degra- 
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dation  is  so  glaringly  imprinted  on  it,  that 
even  the  otherwise  warm  and  living  colours  of 
Poassin  have  here  degenerated  into  a  poor  and 
faded  daub.  If  he  had  left  behind  him  a  thousand 
pictures  like  this,  they  would  give  him  no  claim 
to  the  name  of  Artist. 

In  the  last  room  we  find  a  few  more  works  of 
SaphaeL  One  an  ^^  Adoration  of  the  Infant 
Christ/'  marked  in  the  Catalogue  as  being  in 
"  the  early  style "  of  the  artist,  might  more 
appropriately  be  called  the  exercise  of  a  be- 
ginner; in  which  at  most  we  may  trace  some 
germ  of  the  future  master.  Three  little  me- 
dallions by  the  same  artist,  Faith,  Hope,  and 
Charity,  are  in  a  style  which  I  feel  tempted  to 
call  classical,  yet  earnest  and  lovely  at  the  same 
time;  only  I  could  have  wished  that  Charity 
had  not  such  a  very  large  family  of  little  chil- 
dren to  hold  in  her  arms, — ^two,  I  should  have 
thought,  would  be  enough  in  any  case;  as  it  is, 
she  seems  to  be  in  danger  every  moment  of 
losing  some  one  or  other  of  the  number. 

I  might  here  mention  that  room  in  the  Vati- 
can which  is  covered  with  Baphael's  frescoes, 
biblical,  historical,  and  allegorical,  but  that  I 
really  have  nothing  to  say  about  it;  I  saw  them 
and  went  away  without  feeling  the  slightest  in- 
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clination  to  look  at  them  again ;  nor  does  there 
remain  on  my  mind  any  other  impression  con- 
cerning them  than  that  they  have  a  very  faded, 
darkened,  and  injured  appearance;  so  that  I 
was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  a  hundred  or  two 
hundred  years  ago,  there  was  some  idea  of  pulling 
them  down,  and  that  they  were  saved  only  by 
some  accidental  circumstance. 

"  How,  in  Heaven's  name,  does  it  happen  that 
you  artists  make  so  much  of  Raphael?"     I 
asked  a  short  time  ago,   in  a  state  of  semi- 
despair,  addressing  an  Italian  painter.     ^^  The 
reason  is  that  Raphael  makes  fewer  mistakes 
than  any  one  else,"  was  the  answer  I  received. 
At  these  words  a  sudden  flash  of  light  came 
across  my  view  of  the  matter,  and  the  longer  I 
thought  about  it,  the  clearer  did  it  become. 
These  few  words  contain    the  whole  enigma. 
Raphael  makes  no  mistakes ;  his  drawing  is  true, 
his  colours  well  chosen  and  well  treated,  neither 
out  of  keeping  with  each  other,  nor  with  the 
subject,  his  grouping  is  thoroughly  considered, 
he  observes  the  proportion  and  relation  of  every 
part;  in  one  word,  he  is  a  correct  painter.    On 
this  account  he  is  admired  by  all  those  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  enormous  difficulties  of  the 
technical  part  of  painting;  and  it  is  therefore 
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that  those  who  are  anxious  themselves  to  over- 
come these  difficulties  study  him  with  such  per- 
severing zeal.  Eaphael  is  a  master  of  the 
handicTCLft  of  painting;  —  and  he  must  himself 
understand  this  craft  who  would  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate his  perfection  in  this  respect.* 

This  handicraft,  however,  is  still  only  the  body 
of  Art ;  what  of  the  soul  thereof,  is  the  question. 
To  make  no  mistakes  is  but  a  negative  merit; 
and,  however  hard  it  may  be  to  accomplish,  can 
no  more  constitute  an  artist  than  to  have  no 
vices  will  make  a  man  virtuous. 

The  poetic  fire  must  gleam  through  these 
colours  and  these  lines,  if  they  are  to  become 
living  art.  Does  Eaphael  possess  this  creative 
power?  Is  there  in  him  that  inspiration,  that 
soaring  fancy,  that  bears  us  unconsciously  hea- 
venward on  the  mighty  wings  of  genius.    Do  we 

♦  The  reader  may  perhaps  recollect  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's 
acknowledgment  of  his  great  disappointment  in  the  pictures  of 
Raphael,  when  he  first  visited  the  Vatican.  He  disclosed  his 
feelings,  he  says,  to  a  fellow-student — who  thereupon  made  a 
similar  confemion — hut  Sir  Joshua  adds,  '^  notwithstanding  my 
disappointment,  I  proceeded  to  copy  these  works ;  I  viewed  them 
again  and  again,  I  even  affected  to  feel  their  merit  more  than  I  <Hdy 
and  in  a  short  time  a  new  taste,  and  a  new  perception  began  to 
dawn  upon  me."  Our  vivacious  traveller  contented  himself  ap- 
parently with  his  first  impression,  which  he  records  with  his  usual 
straight-forward  candour,  without  being  at  all  alarmed  at  the  great 
minority  against  him. — Tr. 
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read  in  his  pictures  the  doqu^ce  of  an  ardent 
soul;  any  passionate  love,   any  fervent  piety; 
deep  powerful  feeling  of  any  kind  whatever  ? 
No,   and  for  ever   no!      The   composition  of 
Raphael  is  throughout  cold,  feeble,  conventional^ 
inexpressive;  the  composition,  however,  is  that 
which  constitutes  the  work  of  art.     All  else  is 
merely  accessory — the  means  to  an  end,  as  lan- 
guage and  versification  to  poetry.    The  poet  is 
praised,  and  justly,  for  the  purity  and  dignity  of 
his  language,  for  the  harmony  and  flexibility  of 
his  metre;   but  something  more  than   this  is 
necessary  before  we  can  grant  the  name,  of  poet 
at  all;  better  could  we  dispense  with  both  the 
other  elements  than  this  indescribable  something. 
Just  so  with  the  technical  part  of  painting,  in 
comparison  with  the  spirit^  which  expresses  itself 
in  composition.     K  there  is  any  obstacle  to  this 
analogy  between  the  arts  of  painting  and  poetry, 
it  can  only  consist  in  the  fact,  that  the  technical 
part  of  the  former  is  only  to  be  overcome  by  im- 
mensely greater  labour,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
produces  a  much  more  striking  effect  than  that  of 
the  latter.  The  labour  which  the  painter  expends 
in  learning  the  language  of  his  art,  is  doubtless 
the  cause  of  his  estimating  so  highly  mere  power 
of  execution;  of  his  over-estimating  it,  in  fact, 
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an  error  into  which  the  poet  does  not  so  often 
falL  The  public,  however,  lets  itself  easily  be 
imposed  on  by  this  one-sided  artistical  judgment; 
the  majority  of  spectators  having  little  confidence 
in  their  own  natural  taste,  in  justification  of 
which  they  have  no  dogmatic  formulas  to  bring 
into  the  field  of  criticism. 

This  one-sidedness  is  strikingly  proved  by  all 
'  the  usual  expressions  of  artistical  critics.  "  Ad- 
mirably painted,"  is  their  highest  form  of  praise. 
As  to  what  it  is  that  is  painted,  they  scarcely 
ever  give  a  thought  This  conception  of  the 
art  alone  it  is  which  makes  is  possible  for 
painting  to  throw  its  powers  away  on  the  most 
worthless  subjects — dead  hares  and  quartered 
oxen,  sliced  melons  and  bunches  of  flowers.  A 
living  flower  is  certainly  a  charming  object,  but 
can  just  as  little  be  painted  as  set  to  music;  is 
just  as  bad  a  subject  for  art,  therefore,  as  the 
sliced-melon  or  the  still-life  hare. 

What  does  the  picture  say,  what  feeling  does 
it  excite,  what  thoughts  stir  up?  These  are 
usually  the  very  last  questions  which  a  painter 
asks — if  he  ever  ask  them  at  all.  And  yet  on 
the  answer  to  these  questions  depends  the  real 
value  of  the  work  of  art.  The  worth  of  art  is 
identical  with  that  which  it  says  and  does.     The 
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art  which  is  not  in  ascertain  sense  dramatic,  has 
no  right  to  its  name.  Now  it  is  exactly  in  this 
dramatic  power  that  Raphael  fails.  The  forms 
of  his  figures  may  be  perfection  itself,  but  he 
does  not  know  how  to  put  a  soul  into  them,  or 
how  to  bring  them  into  living  rdations  one  with 
another;  there  is  neither  spirit  nor  action  in  his 
composition,  and  thus  it  is  that  they  leave  me, 
at  least,  cold  and  untouched. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

ROMAN  OPERA  AND  DRAMA.  —  THRATRE8  ILL  SUPPORTED  IN  ROME.' 
— ^HB  APOLLO  THEATRE. — TBDIOUSNESS  OF  OPERAS.— PERPETUAL 
REPETITION. — MARIA  THE  SLATE. — MADAME  RISTORI. —  OOLDONl. 
— NATIONAL  HUMOUR. — NO   MIMIOKRT   OF  THE  FRENCH. 

The  stage  holds  a  very  subordinate  place  in 
Boman  life,  especially  compared  with  the  great 
influence  it  exercises  in  Florence,  Naples,  Milan, 
and  other  Italian  cities.  Whilst  Florence,  with 
at  most  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  sup- 
ports ten  or  twelve  theatres,  Rome,  with  nearly 
double  that  population,  has  scarcely  half  as  many, 
and  certainly  not  more  than  three,  which  have 
anything  to  offer  to  a  cultivated  taste.  During 
Lent  they  are  all  closed  by  ecclesiastical  order; 
and,  in  summer,  many  of  them  close  for  want  of 
encouragement.  The  sources  which  maintain 
the  principal  theatres  of  other  Italian  towns  in 
so  brilliant  a  manner,  are  here  either  wholly 
wanting,  or  but  very  scantily  supplied.  The 
ecclesiastical    grandees,    who    bold  the  public 
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purse,  have  no  interest  in  the  theatres,  being 
forbidden  to  enter  them.  The  number  of  the 
opulent  laity  of  Eome  is  too  inconsiderable  to 
support  the  great  expenditure  necessary  to  a 
theatre,  which  should  supply  the  luxurious  wants 
of  our  day.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  explain  the 
great  inferiority  of  the  Soman  Opera  to  that  of 
all  the  other  capitals.  The' ballet j  which  since 
the  "  blessed  Eestoration  "  of  the  modest  Neapo- 
litan Government  has  had  to  put  on  again  the 
well-known  green  drawers,  cannot  be  expected  to 
thrive  under  the  severe  morality  of  the  papal 
rigime.  Modesty,  in  fact,  is  such  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  character  of  the  Roman  Govern- 
ment, that  it  involuntarily  shuts  its  eyes  when- 
ever any  of  its  members  are  engaged  in  any 
little  dirty  work — such  as  bribery,  adultery, 
embezzlement,  seduction,  and  so  on;  and  if  it 
usually  sits  with  one  eye  shut  tight,  it  can  better 
afford  to  keep  the  other  wide  awake  to  all  de- 
linquencies against  the  infallible  orthodoxy  of 
Church  and  State. 

The  Apollo  Theatre,  in  which  the  opera  is 
performed,  is  an  insignificant-looking  building, 
in  a  narrow,  dirty  street,  out  of  the  usual  line  of 
traffic,  which  goes  on  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Tib^  and  the  Mount  St   Angelo.     The 
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interior  of  the  house  is  better  than  one  might 
imagine  from  its  unpromising  outside.  Leaving 
a  spacious  entrance-hall,  with  a  fountain  in  the 
middle,  and  antique  busts  ranged  along  the 
walls,  ascending  a  handsome  flight  of  steps,  and 
passing  through  a  very  tastefully  decorated  ante- 
room, you  reach  the  body  of  the  house,  which  is 
well  proportioned^  and  of  considerable  size,  con- 
taining six  tiars  of  boxes.  Candelabra  are 
placed  in  front  of  each  of  these  richly  decorated 
boxes,  though  they  are  only  lighted  on  extraor- 
dinary occasions;  but  the  six-fold  garland  of 
well-dressed  female  heads,  ranged  along  the 
house,  forms  the  most  attractire  decoration  of 
the  whole.  Custom  requires  the  gentlemen,  who 
are  also  in  full  dress,  to  confine  themselves  almost 
exclusively  to  the  pit  £ven  those  who  are 
escorting  ladies,  take  their  leave  at  the  door  of 
the  box;  and,  so  long  as  the  curtain  is  up,  you 
seldom  see  the  semicircular  female  rows  broken 
by  a  singular  masculine  figure.  Highly  proper, 
certainly,  and  very  ornamental  this  arrangement 
may  be;  but,  take  it  all  in  all,  a  theatrical 
mtertainment  can  hardly  be  expected  to  gain  in 
attractiveness  thereby. 

The  last  new  opera  of  £ome  bears  a  German 
title,  "  Wellingrode,"  but  is  the  work  of  an 
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Italian,  named  Verdi-  Ricci  and  Verdi — Verdi 
and  Sicci— these  two  are  at  the  present  day  the 
idols  of  the  music-loying  Italians;  three-fourths 
of  the  operas  played  from  Turin  to  Syracuse. 
Donizetti  and  Mercadante  are  the  only  rivals 
who  can  be  brought  at  all  into  comparison  with 
them  as  popular  favourites :  Bellini  is  obsolete, 
and  Rossini  too  learned.  Now  take  into  consi* 
deration  the  frightful  custom  which  here  pre- 
vails, of  playing  and  listening  to  the  self-same 
opera,  night  after  night,  the  whole  winter 
through!  and  how  the  Italians  can  stand  it,  let 
him  conceive  who  can.  A  few  enterprising  indi- 
viduals lately  undertook,  it  is  true,  to  produce 
two,  or  even  three  pieces,  in  the  season;  but,  of 
these  brilliant  promises,  some  never  blossomed 
into  performances  and  the  rest  were  accomplished 
in  the  following  style.  Instead  of  the  pieces 
being  given  alternately,  each  was  played  on  for 
months,  as  long  as  it  could  be  borne,  and  then 
given  up  for  the  next,  which  was  worked  to 
death  on  the  same  plan. 

^^  Wellingrode"  was  ennui  itself,  set  to  music, 
and  the  singers,  male  and  female,  quite  worthy 
of  it.  Even  the  band  was  bad.  After  a  first 
act,  which  lasted  an  hour,  and  an  eternal  inter- 
lude, the  first  scene  of  the  second  act  finally 
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drove  me  from  the  place;  much  as  I  should  have 
liked  to  see  the  ballet^  whioh  was  to  follow.  My 
fortitude  had  been  in  vain;  my  boldest  reso- 
lutions were  overcome. 

To  clear  my  ears  of  Signor  Verdi's  music,  I 
went  to  the  Cc^ranioa  theatre,  whose  play-bill 
promised  silence  at  least,  in  the  form  of  a  pan* 
tomime.  The  house  was  large,  handsome,  and 
well  filled,  the  pantomime  flat  and  empty;  kicks, 
CU&,  and  tnmbles,  the  standing  jokes.  How 
can  it  be,  by-the-by^  that  the  Italian  Harlequin 
should  have  retained  his  hideous  mask  unaltered 
to  this  day  ?  How  can  the  public  possibly  be- 
lieve that  this  ugly  black-^faced  fellow  is  really 
favoured  by  that  enchanting  Columbine  ?  But 
no  innovator  has  ever  been  so  bold  as  to  touch 
the  mask;  so  this  detestable  Harlequin  leads  his 
prize  off  every  night  in  the  face  of  all  rational 
probability* 

Sope-dancing  followed  the  pantomime,  and 
after  the  rope-dancing  came  a  juvenile  play,  and 
after  that  a  series  of  feats  of  strength  and  agi* 
lity,  by  a  company  of  Herculean  Americans. 
The  Theatre  Capranica  cannot  at  any  rate  be 
accused  of  a  want  of  variety  ;  you  certainly 
get  enough  for  your  money  whatever  the  quality 
may  be. 

p  3 
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The  Valle  Theatre  is  the  most  important  of 
all  those  in  Some  ;  in  artistic  merits,  that  is  to 
say,  for  in  mere  rank  the  opera,  of  course,  holds 
the  first  place.  The  modem  play,  and  the  old 
comedy  of  Goldoni,  are  here  excellently  given, 
though  I  cannot  say  so  much  when  high  tragedy 
is  attempted,  or  French  farce  ;  in  which  latter, 
however,  the  Italians  are  in  general  successfol. 

The  first  piece  I  saw  in  this  theatre  was  of  a 
socialist  tendency,  and  entitled  ^^  Maria  the 
Slave  ;"  its  French  origin  was  obvious  in  every 
scene,  though  the  author's  name  was  not  given. 
The  plot  is  skilfully  designed  and  executed  with 
Parisian  tact.  Maria  has  been  bom  a  slave,  in 
Martinique,  and,  apparently  because  she  seems 
too  white  for  her  African  descent,  brought  up 
by  a  kind  mistress  like  the  daughter  of  a  rich 
family.  The  adopted  mother  dies  without  having 
taken  measures  for  securing  Maria's  legal  free- 
dom, and  she  is,  consequently,  about  to  be  sold 
by  the  next  heir.  She  escapes  to  Cayenne,  where 
she  finds  another  motherly  friend,  to  whom, 
however,  she  does  not  confide  the  secret  of  her 
former  destiny.  It  is  here  that  we  are  first 
introduced  to  the  heroine,  whom  we  find  be- 
trothed to  the  Grovemor,  who  is  a  fanatic  for 
law  and  a  slave  to  all  the  prejudices  of  the 
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Creole.      This  Governor  I  found   exceedingly 
tedious  ;  however,  Maria  is  in  love  with  him, 
once  for  all,  and  scornfully  rejects  an  elegant 
young  foreigner,  who  tries  to  supplant  him.   The 
unsnccessfiil  suitor  is  about  to  depart  in  a  state 
of  despair,  when  he  discovers  that  Maria  is  not 
only  a  slave,  but  his  slave.     The  perplexities 
and  entanglements  which  arise  out  of  this  dis- 
covery may  easUy  be  imagined  :  Maria,  in  dan- 
ger of  being  wholly  discarded,  as  a  creature 
beneath  contempt,  of  losing  her  lover  and  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  one  who  is  eager  to  revenge 
on  her  his  disappointed  love  ;  the  Governor,  dis- 
tracted by  his  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the 
other  his  judicial  conscience,  and  Creole  pride  ; 
the  owner  of  the  slave,  spurred  on  by  madden- 
ing passion  to  a  deed  of  shame,  which  he  tries 
to  think  of  as  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  his 
legal  right,  whilst  honour  and  humanity  cry 
out  against  it  loudly  in  his  secret  soul. 

The  difficult  situations  which  these  conflicts 
give  rise  to,  were,  almost  without  exception, 
admirably  carried  out  by  the  several  actors. 
The  principal  actress,  Madame  Sistori,  is  a  first- 
rate  performer,  and  the  part  was  calculated 
to  exhibit  her  talent  to  the  best  advantage. 
Whether  in  scenes  of  pathos,  of  agonizing  inter* 
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nal  straggle,  or  of  sudden  violent  shock,  she  dis- 
plays  a  mastery  of  her  art  which  is  hardly  to  be 
surpassed.  In  the  stormiest  outbreak  she  dis- 
criminates with  delicate  judgment  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  True  and  the  Beautiful,  and  never 
once  runs  into  the  fatal  exaggeration  that  lies 
so  close  upon  their  limits.  In  the  scene,  for  in- 
stance, where,  in  presence  of  her  rejected  suitor, 
she  gradually  becomes  aware  that  her  secret  is 
discovered,  and  we  see  her  passing  from  the  ex- 
pression of  indignant  female  pride,  through  the 
various  stages  of  anxiety,  fear,  horror,  till  she 
sinks  at  length  to  the  humblest  entreaty.  This 
successive  expression  of  the  most  opposite  emo* 
tions  was  given  by  her  with  an  art  and  truth 
that  were  indescribably  absorbingly  beautiful. 

I  must  add,  that  Madame  Ristori  is  unassisted 
by  any  mere  personal  attractions.  I  was  told, 
indeed,  that  she  had  been  beautiful,  but  at  the 
present  day  this  is  matter  of  tradition ;  she  is, 
certainly,  not  well-proportioned — is  thin,  of  awk- 
ward carriage,  and  has  a  harsh  disagreeable 
voice.  To  her  extraordinary  talent  alone  she  is 
indebted  for  being  the  idol  of  the  Boman  public. 
Great  excitement  was  lately  produced  in  the 
public  mind  by  the  rumour  that  her  husband, 
a  Roman  noble  of  the  highest  rank,  whom  she 
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married  many  years  ago^  is  thinking  of  with- 
drawing his  wife  from  the  stage  at  the  close 
of  the  present  winter.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  how- 
ever, that  the  Marqnis  will  listen  to  reason;  and, 
perhaps,  his  wife  may  have  some  voice  in  this 
domestic  arrangement. 

The  comedies  of  Goldoni  are,  even  to  this  day, 
the  real  life  of  the  Italian  drama.  On  another 
evening  which  I  spent  at  the  Yalle  theatre,  I  saw 
one  of  these  pieces,  the  name  of  which,  unfor- 
tunately, I  have  forgotten;  it  was  a  delightful 
thing — ^bright  and  refreshing  with  the  healthy 
genial  humour  with  which  it  overflowed.  Good 
nature  is .  always  an  essential  element  of  Italian 
wit,  which  never  aims  at  wounding,  far  less  at 
poisoning  the  wound;  a  merry  child-like  wit,  of 
true  aim  and  lightning  speed,  but  without  a 
sting;  the  best  wit  in  the  world,  in  short.  Gol- 
doni is  perfectly  master  of  this  perfectly  national 
humour.  Take,  for  instance,  that  old  simpleton, 
who  can  never  open  his  mouth  about  any  person 
or  thing,  but  it  overflows  with  pompous  praises 
— ^whose  benevolent  officiousness  is  so  great  that 
he  insists  on  finding  lawyers  for  people  who  have 
no  lawsuits — ^who,  in  excess  of  hospitality,  presses 
people  to  dine  with  him,  though  he  has  nothing 
to  give  them  to  eat;  and  you  will  find  him,  all 
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in  all,  one  of  the  most  oomic,  as  well  as  most 
original,  characters  that  fiction  has  to  offisr. 

The  whole  play  is  in  the  same  spirit;  not  a 
painted  image  but  a  glimpse  of  real  life;  not  a 
manufacture  but  a  growth.  Goldoni  is  a  tho- 
roughly national  poet ;  and  where  invention  fails 
he  helps  himself  out  with  fact.  There  is  not  one  of 
his  characters  which  does  not  reflect  a  part  of  his 
own  nature ;  no  plot,  no  situation  which  is  not  a 
true  picture  of  Italian  reality. 

Since  the  date  when  he  wrote,  much  of  the 
material  which  he  worked  upon  has  certainly 
suffered  change  in  this  and  that  particular;  bat 
the  essential  points  remain  the  same,  and  the 
Italian  still  recognises  his  own  portrait  under 
various  forms  in  all  Ooldoni's  personages.  He 
finds  his  own  ways  of  Ufe,  his  own  failings,  his 
own  partialities,  and  the  merry  caricature  of 
himself  never  misses  its  effect. 

It  is  because  the  poetry  of  Goldoni  is  thus 
pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  the  nation  that  he 
was  such  an  idol  of  his  contemporaries,  and  is 
still,  after  the  lapse  of  three  generations,  fresh  in 
favour  with  the  public.  It  is  really  not  to  ar- 
tistic excellence  that  he  owes  his  pre-eminence. 
He  is  even  feeble  in  dramatic  power  here  and 
there,  but  ever  natural,  simple,  comprehensible, 
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and  never  tedious.  If  he  makes  himself  merry 
over  the  faults  and  follies  he  finds  around  him 
he  has  always  too  much  self-respect  to  insult  the 
nation  to  which  he  belongs.  To  the  faintest 
shade  of  national  insult  the  masses  are  always 
peculiarly  sensitive,  however  little  the  fact  may 
be  acknowledged  in  certain  quarters;  and  to  have 
a  false  caricature  held  up  as  their  own  portrait 
they  will  not  endure;  scarcely  even  that  the 
dramatic  mirror  should  avail  itself  of  lustre  or 
transparency,  which  is  of  foreign  origin. 

The  attractions  of  other  countries,  true  or 
imaginary,  are  never  made  standing  decorations 
of  the  Italian  stages,  and  they  ought  not  to  be  in 
a  theatre  truly  national. 

When  Goldoni  lays  his  scene  in  Venice,  the 
Lajgoon  is  the  boundary  of  his  dramatic  world. 
He  acknowledges  nothing  that  lies  beyond,  far 
less  holds  up  any  grand  and  brilliant  foreign  pic- 
ture to  throw  the  Yenetian  reality  into  the  shade. 
He  ridicules  the  Venetian  pig-taU,  not  because  it 
is  not  worn  in  other  places,  but  simply  because  it 
is  a  pig-tail;  he  chastises  the  avarice  and  the 
purse-pride  of  the  Venetians,  but  he  does  not 
insinuate  that  after  all  they  are  but  miserable 
paupers  in  comparison  with  the  English;  and 
when  he  paints  the  gay  and  joyous  life  of  Venice 
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he  never  adds — '^  Bat  in  Paris,  to  be  sure,  that 's 
quite  another  sort  of  thing." 

When  I  contrast  with  this  the  disgusting  mi- 
micry of  the  French  which  snuffles  at  us  from 
every  page  of  our  newest  German  drama,  my 
bile  begins  to  mount,  and  I  prudently  put  down 
my  pen. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

BOMAN    OHI7ROHB8   AND   PAPAL  PALA0B8. DIFrKBBNT  EFFECTS   OF 

LUXURT  IN  PUBLIC  AND  IN  PRITATS  BUILDINGS. — NBW  0HUE0HK8. 
— 4T.  PBTSR*8. — DEOEPTIYE  EFFECTS  OF  SIZE. — ^MONUMENTS  OF 
THE  POPES. — PAPAL  DELIOACT. — ^THE  PANTHEON.  —ROMAN  BATHS. 
—  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  SOTERBION  PEOPLE. —  RETRIBUTION.  —  THE 
FRANCISCAN  SERMON. — THE  POPE's   PALACES. 

I  AM  a  great  friend  to  public  magnificence 
when  it  does  not  overstep  the  public  means,  and 
is  not  pushed  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  sim- 
plicity which  is  the  first  essential  of  beauty. 
The  wisest  Governments  of  all  times  and  coun- 
tries have  agreed  in  the  care  and  expense  be- 
stowed upon  their  public  buildings  and  statues. 
That  rule  of  Athenian  life  which  placed  modest 
dwelling-houses  besides  magnificent  palaces  and 
temples,  should  be  followed  out  in  every  state 
conscious  of  the  impulses,  which,  in  the  Grecian 
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republics  developed  the  most  glorious  blossoms 
of  human  existence. 

There  lies  a  deep  meaning  in  that  rule.     Mo- 
deration in  the  private  life  of  the  citizen  is  the 
surest  safeguard  of  the  welfare  of  the  nation  and 
the  state,    and  where  public  proceedings   are 
carried  on  with  dignity  and  grandeur,  the  in- 
spiration of  public  spirit  will  not  be  wanting. 
Public  buildings  are  the  monuments  of  the  age, 
erected  by  itself,  and  a  niggardly  hand  in  their 
execution,   speaks  a  petty  spirit.      Churches, 
town-halls,  parliament-houses,  theatres,  are  the 
palaces  of  the  people,  their  wealth  is  shared  in 
by  the  poor,  and  the  consciousness  of  such  a 
participation    smooths    away  the  bitterness  of 
many  a  personal  privation.     Many  of  us  know 
from  experience  the  feeling  of  elevation  with 
which  we  return  to  our  simple  home,  from  some 
display  of  national  splendour ;  we  have  had  a 
share  in  the  pomp  we  have  witnessed.    When 
the  contrast  is  between  individual  wealth  and 
poverty,  envy,  discontent,  and  hatred  may  be 
aroused  in   ill-regulated  minds;  but  when  the 
poverty  of  the  individual  is  placed  beside  the 
wealth  of  the  community,   such   an  effect  is 
impossible,  and  in  its  stead  there  arises  a  pure 
enjoyment  from  the  gratification  of  man's  innate 
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love  of  luxury.  And  who  shall  say  that  this 
innate  yearning,  which  is  the  nurse  of  civiliza- 
tion, is  an  improper  one,  or  that  it  is  unlawful 
to  gratify  it,  at  the  expense  of  all  and  for  the 
pleasure  of  each  ?  Unlawful,  certainly,  and  even 
criminal,  is  that  luxury  which  consists  in  a  lavish 
waste  of  means  and  powers  on  exclusively  selfish 
pleasures.  It  is  a  paltry  excuse  for  such  an 
abuse  of  fortune  that  the  squandered  superfluity 
flows  back  to  the  working  classes.  The  industry 
which  panders  to  sybarite  fastidiousness  is  not  a 
healthy  one,  and  though  here  and  there  an  in- 
dividual tradesman  may  be  enriched  by  it,  yet 
it  inevitably  tends  to  the  impoverishment  of  the 
nation.  I  heard  once  of  a  shawl,  which  Louis 
XY.  had  destined  for  some  lady  of  his  court, 
and  which,  after  being  eighty  years  in  the  loom, 
was,  at  length,  purchased  by  somebody  for  many 
thoQsand  dollars.  It  is  not  often  that  we  hear 
of  so  revolting  a  waste  of  time  and  labour  as 
this;  but  there  are  too  many  people  who  think 
themselves  entitied  to  lord  it  in  a  similar  manner 
over  the  most  admirable  talents,  because  they 
are  able  to  pay  for  them.  If  these  people  im- 
agine that  they  deserve  approbation  for  the  aid 
they  lend  to  industry,  I  can  only  regard  them 
with  the  sincerest  compassion.    Those,  on  the 
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other  hand,  who  have  some  comprehension  of 
the  existing  state  of  things,  will  be  easily  con- 
vinced by  a  little  reflection,  that  there  is  no- 
thing more  dangerous  for  the  peace  and  safety 
of  a  community  than  such  an  ^^  encouragement 
of  industry," 

That  in  Eome,  the  capital  of  a  priest-governed 
state,  the  metropolis  of  a  wide-spread  faith,  too 
high  a  value  should  be  set  on  large  handsome 
and  richly-furnished  churches,  is  not  unnatural. 
But  the  number  of  Eoman  churches  exceeds,  to 
all  appearance,  the  bounds  not  only  of  what  is  ne« 
cessary,  but  of  what  can  be  considered  desirable. 

It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  for  some  dme 
past  there  has  been  a  great  falling  oflf  in  the 
zeal  which,  for  many  centuries,  bent  its  whole 
energy  to  overload  every  quarter  of  Bome  with 
churches.  At  the  present  moment,  as  far  as  I 
have  remarked,  there  is  only  one  church  being 
built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  namely,  the  St  Paul's 
which  was  burnt  down  about  twenty  years  ago. 
This  church  was  renowned  for  its  age,  its  size, 
and  the  rare  purity  with  which  the  Basilican  style 
was  carried  out  in  it;  it  lay  near  a  gate  of  the 
city  far  from  any  inhabited  quarter,  and  was 
quite  unnecessary,  yet  it  is  being  rebuilt  at  an 
immense  expense.     In  the   plan  for  the  new 
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building  the  architect  has  departed  from  the  old 
Basilican  style  in  many  instances;  instead  of  the 
former  pointed  roof  of  wood-work  adorned  with 
earring,  the  new  church  is  to  have  a  flat  roof, 
i/?hich,  from  its  great  length  and  breadth,  resem- 
bles nothing  so  much  as  a  coffin-lid,  and  it  is  much 
to  he  doubted  whether  the  fame  of  the  former 
erection  will  be  inherited  by  its  successor.    The 
new  building  is  imposing   from   its  vast  size, 
and  appears  larger  even  than  it  is  from  its  isola- 
ted position,  but  it  is  wanting  in  majesty.     The 
same  fault  may  be  found  with  all  the  churches  of 
Rome,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  St.  Peter's. 
Our  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  dithyramhic  forms 
of  gothic  architecture,  may  find  pleasure  in  the 
softly-rounded  lines  of  the  Italian  cupola  style, 
but  their  effect  is  not  overwhelming,  and  one  of 
the  highest  enjoyments  of  which  we  are  capable, 
is  the  feeling  of  being  overwhelmed. 

Contrasted  with  the  church  of  St  Paul,  St. 
Peter's  appears  much  smaller  than  it  really  is. 
The  exterior,  observed  from  a  short  distance, 
makes  no  great  impression.  Both  sides  of  the 
church  are  hidden  by  the  neighbouring  build- 
ings, the  facade  is  extremely  tasteless,  and  the 
cupola  does  not  make  itself  felt  in  its  full  worth. 
Th^ranges  of  pillars  and  arches  which  surround 
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the  area  before  the  church,  are  not  so  imposing 
in  the  reality  as  in  the  well-known  representa- 
tion of  them.      The  intention  of  such  an  ad- 
dition is  so  evident,  that  the  spectator,  at  the 
first  glance,  feels  insulted  by  them.     '^  Now  we 
will  make  a  grand  perspective,"  the  architect 
appears  to  have  said  to  himself,  when  the  church 
was  finished,   and  thereupon  he  placed  eight 
giant  rows  of  columns,  supporting  nothing  but 
their  own  weight,  and  which  have  no  object  in 
view  but  the  formation  of  a  perspective.     Such 
a  trick  is  quite  unworthy  of  true  art,  and  the 
more  unworthy,  the  greater  the  means  wasted  on 
it.     Nor  do  these  giant  pillars  even  create  a 
grand  effect,  for  they  have  been  placed  so  close 
together  that  the  walk  beneath  them  has  a  nar* 
row  dark  unearthly  aspect,  rendered  yet  more 
melancholy  by  a  rough  pavement  of  the  very 
commonest  kind.     The  only  service  w|iich  these 
arcades  of  columns  render,  is  that  of  hiding  the 
miserable  barracks  which  lie  dose  beside  them 
on  the  St.  Peter^s  Place,  and  this  concealment 
might  have  been  eff^ted  at  a  cost  something  less 
than  a  million  of  dollars. 

On  first  entering  St.  Peter's  an  optical  delu- 
sion is  presented  to  the  spectator,  which,  unlike 
the  above-mentioned  one,  creates  even  an  ei:ag- 
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gerated  impression  of  the  size  of  the  church. 
On  a  rail  before  the  high  altar,  surrounding  the 
entrance  to  the  vaults,  burn  a  great  number  of 
lamps,  whose  weak  light  has  the  effect  of  being 
at  a  great  distance.     On  coming  nearer,  how^ 
ever,  the  insignificant  height  of  the  balustrade 
and  the  feebleness  of  the  light  destroy  the  illu- 
sion and   produce    the   opposite  effect.      The 
church  of  St  Peter's  must  be  often  visited  and 
studied  in  its  solitude,  to  gain  a  just  idea  of  its 
colossal  dimensions.     Some  fault  in  the  plan  of 
the  building  is  commonly  alleged  as  the  cause  of 
this,  but  I  am  inclined  to  ascribe  it,  on  the  con* 
tarary,  to  the  effect  of  harmony  and  just  pro- 
portion.   It  is  a  fact  of  every-day  experience, 
that  a  &IaB  proportion  gives  the  idea  of  great 
extent;  for  example,  a  great  lanky  boy  is  often 
imagined  to  be  taller  than  a  well-built  full-g!rown 
man,  who.  has  really  the  advantage  of  him  in 
height     The  works  of  art  that  adorn  St  Peter's 
are  on  the  same  huge  scale  as  the  building;  and 
every  vacant  spot  has  been  so  filled  with  the 
monuments  of  the  popes,  that  it  would  now  be 
difficult  to  find  room  for  even  one  more.     One  of 
the  richest  and  handsomest  is  that  of  Clement 
XIU.,  by  Canova,  considered  one  of  his  choicest 
works.      The  pope  is  represented  kneeling  on 
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the  saiteophagus,  in  the  posture  of  inward  prayer ; 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  pope  is  a  female  figure, 
representing  the  Church,  but  looking  more  of  a 
virago  than  a  saint,  and  disfigured  by  the 
wreath  of  marble  spikes  intended  for  a  glory 
round  her  head.  On  the  other  side  rests  a  figure 
of  soft  and  elegant  form,  whose  extinguished 
torch  points  her  out  (a  rather  pagan  idea,  as  it 
seems  to  me)  as  the  Angel  of  Death.  At  the 
threshold  of  the  monument  lie  two  of  the  most 
magnificent  lions  ever  carved  out  of  marble;  in 
comparison  with  them  all  the  lions  of  antiquity 
that  I  have  seen  are  but  wooden  toys;  indeed 
nothing  is  rarer  in  ancient  art,  than  a  good  re* 
presentation  of  animal  life.  One  of  these  fierce 
guards  is  enjoying  an  enviable  nap,  but  the  other 
is  terribly  life-like  and  watchful. 

The  last  of  the  Stuarts  too  have  a  monument 
in  St.  Peter's,  wrought  by  the  hand  of  Canova, 
which  is  admirable  for  the  simplicity  of  both 
design  and  inscription.  The  last  three  bearers 
of  that  ill-fated  name  are  depicted  in  half-length 
reliefs,  and  beside  them  two  mourning  angels,  to 
whom  the  modesty  of  the  papal  police  has  lately 
supplied  aprons.  A  like  charitable  gift  has  been 
bestowed  on  a  symbolic  female  figure  on  one  of 
the  tombs,  whose  toilette  was  considered  too 
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slight  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  here,  that 
the  same  pious  care  has  supplied  coats  and  trow- 
sers  to  the  figures  of  Michael  Angelo's  ^^  Last 
Judgment,"  in  the  Siztine  chapel,  and  the  papal 
charity  in  this  case  has  not  only  been  extended 
to  the  angels  and  the  blessed  souls,  but  to  the 
damned,  and  even  to  the  devil  himself.  After 
such  equal  mercy  to  the  just  and  the  unjust,  who 
shall  dare  complain  of  Bomish  intolerance? 

The  ascent  of  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's  is  an 
arduous  task,  but  one  richly  rewarded.  On  the 
flat  roof  of  the  church  and  on  the  outer  and 
inner  galleries  of  the  cupola,  you  first  become 
really  acquainted  with  St  Peter's.  Whilst,  at 
the  same  time,  you  obtain  a  view  of  the  laby- 
rinthine Vatican,  such  as  it  is  difficult  to  gain 
from  any  other  point  The  distant  view  from 
this  point  is  the  most  magnificent  that  Bome 
and  its  environs  can  offer;  so  rich  and  wonder- 
fill,  that  every  attempt  at  description  would  be 
labour  in  vain. 

Next  to  St  Peter's  and  the  Basilican  St 
Paul,  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  and  San  Giovanni 
in  Laterano,  are  the  largest  and  handsomest 
dmiches  of  the  metropolis  of  Catholicism.  The 
most  ostentatious  of  them  is,  without  doubt, 
Santa  Maria  della  Yittoria,  built,  I  bdieve,  in 
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oommemoration  of  liie  batde  of  Lepanto;  it  is 
small,  bat  so  much  OYerloaded  with  omameDt 
and  stataes,  that  one  loses  all  desire  to  examine 
them  individiially. 

Ten  or  twelve  of  the  Boman  churches  were 
originally  Heathen  temples  or  baths.  The  Pan- 
ihecm  is  the  grandest  of  these  erections;  full  of 
ancient  pride  and  dignity,  though  now  disfigured 
by  a  Yariety  of  modem  improvements.  Both  in 
Milan  and  Naples  the  mostcareftil  and  persevering 
efforts  have  failed  to  imitate  the  noble  Botunda. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  obtain  a  good 
view  of  the  exterior  of  the  Pantheon,  it  is  so 
choked  up  with  buildings.  The  portico  of  the 
principal  entrance  is  the  only  part  fully  exposed 
to  view,  and  this  again  is  the  site  of  one  of 
those  misdeeds  which  have  procured  for  the 
name  of  Bernini  an  unenviable  celebrity,  namely, 
the  patching  on  of  two  miserable  steeples,  which 
have  been  not  unaptly  named  the  ass's  ears  of 
the  architect  Among  the  lesser  monuments  in 
the  Pantheon,  is  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of  Car- 
dinal Oonsalvi.  It  is  a  relief,  representing  the . 
Cardinal  in  the  act  of  presenting  to  the  Pope, 
Pius  YIL,  the  provinces  of  the  Papal  States, 
united  principally  through  his  efforts.  The  pro- 
vinces appear  in  the  form  of  blooming  women. 
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lirho  have  thrown  themselves  reyerently  at  the 
feet  of  his  Holiness.  The  object  and  the  inven- 
tion seem  to  me  totally  unworthy  of  Thorwald- 
sen;  I  cannot  forgive  him  this  monument  to 
Gonsalvi. 

On  the  ruins  of  the  Diocletian  baths,  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli  has  been 
erected  by  Michael  Angelo,  who  built  into  his 
church  a  number '  of  inmiense  granite  columns 
and  a  rotunda  belonging  to  the  former  baths. 
These  columns  give  a  lively  idea  of  the  grandeur 
of  the  Imperial  baths,  which  is  yet  more  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  the  wide-spread  ruins  still 
existing.  Libraries,  picture-galleries,  and  courts 
for  gymnastic  exercises,  all  that  can  enliven  pub- 
lic life,  were  united  in  these  buildings,  within 
irhose  walls  thousands  and  thousands  of  Roman 
citizens  found  daily  occupation  and  amusement 

So  mighty  were  these  traditions  of  the  Bepublic, 
that,  long  after  every  trace  of  public  freedom  had 
disappeared,  the  Emperors  vied  with  each  other 
in  supplying  the  wants  and  even  the  luxuries  of 
their  people.  This  was  no  corruption  of  them,  for 
that  was  no  longer  required  amongst  the  £oman 
people,  but  only  amongst  the  Prsdtorian  guard; 
it  was  homage  offered  by  the  usurper  to  thd 
dethroned  monarcL  The  manifold  arrangements 
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for  public  shows,  circus,  theatre,  amphitheatre, 
and  naumachia,  were  a  part  of  this  system,  and 
conducted  on  a  style  of  grandeur  such  as  no  later 
time  has  ever  witnessed.  As  the  English  main- 
tain a  glittering  court  around  the  deposed  Sultans 
of  India  and  pay  them  a  handsome  income,  so 
the  Roman  Emperors  pensioned  the  deposed 
Roman  people  vdth  splendid  public  shows. 

The  day  came  when  the  empire  of  the  Caesars 
was  bankrupt,  when  the  palaces  fell-in  that  the 
deposed  people  had  built,^and  Rome,  in  naked 
poverty,  stood  fronting  its  own  misery. 

That  was  a  good  time  for  Italy,  a  time  of 
deserved  and  necessary  chastisement;  a  time  of 
blood,  in  truth,  but  also  of  that  sweat  which  the 
Romans  had  not  known  for  centuries,  and  with- 
out which  there  is  no  true  blessing  or  harvest 
upon  earth.  There  is  no  better  medicine  for  a 
degenerate  people  than  iron  necessity.  It  was 
necessity  that  enabled  a  part  of  the  Italian 
people  to  issue  forth  in  renewed  vigour  and 
beauty  from  the  barbarism  with  which  the  Ger- 
man conquest  had  overwhelmed  them.  Yenice 
and  Genoa,  Milan  and  Florence,  worked  them- 
selves up  to  be  the  pride  and  strength  of  their 
country.  Rome,  on  the  contrary,  which  ima- 
gined too  soon  that  its  world-wide  rule  was  re- 
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established,  went  to  decay  a  second  time  through 
pride  and  idleness,  and  became  what  it  now  is, 
a  dty  of  boastful  poverty,  liying  upon  foreign 
charity.  Nearly  a  fourth  of  the  present  popula- 
tion of  Some  receives  its  bread  in  the  shape  of 
ahns;  and  although  the  Boman  games,  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word,  would  scarcely  be  con- 
sistent with  modern  civilization,  yet  a  substitute 
has  been  found  for  them  in  the  magnificence  of 
religions  festivals,  pompous  processions,  and  all 
the  splendid  rites  of  the  Koman  Catholic  faith.. 

Of  the  far-fumed  religious  ceremonies  of  Bome, 
however,  I  can  myself  say  nothing,  having 
witnessed  none  of  them.  But  chance,  which 
deprived  me  of  the  splendours  exhibited  at 
St.  Peter's  on  high  festival-days,  led  me  into 
die  church  one  morning,  when  a  Franciscan 
monk  had  ascended  the  pulpit.  Hoping  for  an 
entertainment  like  the  Capuchin's  sermon  in 
'<The  Camp  oif  Wallenstein,"  I  placed  myself 
among  the  audience.  But  how  was  I  deceived! 
Instead  of  the  thunders  of  a  spiritual  tribune 
hurled  with  glowing  zeal  upon  a  sinful  world, 
a  comfortable  little  man,  with  a  sweet  and  well^ 
modulated  voice,  warbled  forth  a  very  moderate 
discourse  about  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Of 
course  he  did  not  approve  of  it. 
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Philosophy  and  the  newspapers  were  what  he 
particularly  objected  to,  but  his  complaints  were 
free  from  bitterness  or  anger.  In  short,  he 
spoke  as  an  intelligent  clergyman,  gifted  with 
very  moderate  powers,  usually  speaks  to  an 
educated  audience.  He  had  nothing  of  the 
Capuchin  but  the  frock;  a  true  Capuchin  should 
have  no  better  name  for  his  audience,  than 
^^  Children  of  Satan,"  and  this  monk  addressed 
us  from  time  to  time  with  "0  Signori."  Who 
could  get  up  an  illusion  under  such  circum- 
stances? 

On  another  occasion,  I  was  the  victim  of  a 
similar  deception,  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis  des 
Franqais,  where  I  had  strolled  in  accidentally^ 
and  found  a  number  of  French  soldiers  assembled 
to  listen  to  an  ^^  instruction,"  which  was  to  com- 
mence in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  A  sermon  to 
the  soldiers  of  the  French  Republic,  delivered  in 
a  church  at  £ome  I  It  might  be  very  piquant, 
even  instructive,  and  I  resolved  to  remain.  By- 
and-bye  the  number  of  the  soldiers  increased  to 
some  hundreds,  but  there  was  not  a  single  officer 
among  them.  Presently  a  few  priests  came  in, 
and  did  the  honours  of  the  church  very  politely, 
arranged  some  of  the  soldiers  into  a  choir,  dis- 
posed the  chairs,  and  distributed  little  hymn* 
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books.  A  grey-bearded  old  fellow,  who  had 
placed  himself  near  me,  informed  me  in  his  first 
sentence,  that  he  was  an  old  soldier  of  the  empire, 
and  addressed  a  monk  near  ns  as  ^^  Monseigneur," 
thongh  he  had  not  even  the  portly  bnlk  of  a 
pieUte. 

After  some  three-quarters  of  an  honr  had 
passed,  and  I  was  beginning  to  find  the  time  very 
bng,  the  proceedings  were  opened  with  a  psalm, 
very  well  sung  by  ten  or  twelve  soldiers,  grouped 
round  a  music  desk.  Thereupon  followed  a 
flennon;  as  dreary  a  discourse  as  ever  was 
preached  in  a  village-church  of  an  afternoon; 
without  spirit,  or  flavour,  or  power;  it  was 
tediousness  itself!  Of  the  duties  of  soldiers  in 
general^  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the 
French  soldiers  in  particular,  not  a  word.  I  had 
soon  had  enough,  and  too  much ;  and  several  of 
the  sons  of  Mars  were  of  my  opinion. 

But  our  retreat  was  cut  off,  as  the  doors  were 
locked — I  must  say,  against  all  rule  or  reason — 
for,  though  it  is  written  in  the  parable,  ^'  compel 
them  to  come  in,"  it  is  not  said  ^^  compel  them  to 
remain/^  We  succeeded  at  last  in  effecting  our 
Mape.  "  Ah  I "  said  one  of  my  fellow*fugitives, 
when  we  were  safe  outside,  "  they  won't  catch 
me  there  again; "  {On  Tie  m^y  prendra  pltis). 
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Extensive  as  are  the  papal  palaces  in  Bomey 
they  are  not  striking  in  appearance;  the  Vatican 
certainly  is  not,  though  the  proudest  royal  resi- 
dences of  other  countries,  could  hardly  compete 
with  it  for  size.     It  has  reached  its  present  con- 
dition, after  the  lapse  of  many  centuries;  each 
pope  haying  added  to  it  according  to  his  taste 
and  fancy;  thus  it  has  become  a  mere  cluster  of 
wings  and  galleries,  pavilions,    courts,  &c.,  an 
irregular  mass  of  stones,  with  no  particular  front; 
and  the  only  way  to  get  an  idea  of  it  is,  ihe 
before-mentioned  bird's-eye  view  fipom  the  top  of 
St.  Peter's.     The  only  architecturally  fine  part 
of  the  Vatican  is  the  chief  court,  built  by  Bra- 
mante,  from  which  branch  out  the  open  galleries, 
whose  fame  is  world-wide,  under  the  name  of 
Baphael's  Loggie.     The  rest  of  the  Vatican,  as 
regards  the  architecture,  is  not  worth  walking 
twenty  steps  to  see.   The  Lateran,  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  town,  has  a  more  handsome  appear- 
ance.    Standing  alone,  and  free  from  all  other 
buildings,  it  forms,  with  the  church  belonging  to 
it,  a  stately  mass,  of  which  you  can  get  a  good 
view  from  all  sides. 

Between  the  Vatican  and  the  Lateran,  just  on 
the  borders  of  inhabited  and  uninhabited  Borne, 
lies  the  Quirinal,  the  least  imposing  of  all  the 
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Pope's  palaces,  bat,  nevertheless,  his  ordinary 
summer  residence;  the  Vatican  being  the  winter 
palace,  and  the  Lateran  remaining  totally  un- 
used. 

The  Quirinal  was  employed  as  a  barrack  and 
hospital,  in  the  days  of  the  last  Roman  Republic, 
and,  in  consequence,  it  is  now  undergoing  tho- 
rough repair,  so  that  it  does  not  appear  under 
the  most  favourable  aspect.  Nevertheless,  the 
Pope's  private  apartments  are  kept  ready  for  his 
reception.  We  were  shown  his  little  study^ 
(where  there  seemed  to  me  a  slight  omission  in 
the  want  of  any  place  for  books),  with  his  narrow 
iron  bedstead,  and  the  table  at  which  he  takes 
the  meals,  which  etiquette  obliges  him  to  eat 
«lone. 

In  a  neighbouring  hall,  the  sentinel  showed  us 
ihe  hole  in  the  ceiling,  where  a  bullet  had  entered 
in  the  midst  of  the  ^^  Judgment  of  Solomon.'^ 
This  bullet,  he  informed  us,  was  aimed  at  the 
Pope,  as  he  approached  the  windows,  on  the  very 
day  of  his  flight,  and  was  fired  from  the  foot  of 
the  steps,  which  lead  out  towards  Monte  Ca- 
yallo. 

My  companion,  a  staunch  supporter  of  the 
existing  Government,  gave  vent  to  the  bitterest 
outpourings  against  the  Revolutionists,  but  all 
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his  efforts  and  questionings  could  not  avail  to 
draw  the  Pope's  retainer  into  approving  the 
torrent  of  his  anger  against  the  Bepublic.  He 
preserved  throughout  the  quiet  diplomatic  tone 
in  which  he  had  first  spoken ;  and  though  he  was 
eagerly  urged  to  accuse  the  Republicans  of  in- 
jury and  ill-usage  to  the  palace,  during  their 
occupation  of  it,  he  remained  stedfast  to  the 
truth,  and  answered  in  the  negative. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Quirinal  there  was  a 
scent  of  the  spring.  Crocus  and  narcissus  raised 
their  fresh  and  delicate  heads  in  the  flower-bor- 
ders, the  turf  was  sprinkled  with  violets,  the 
twigs  of  the  peach-trees  were  just  beginning  to 
blush,  and  the  first  white*  blossoms  had  opened 
on  the  tall  myrtle-trees.  The  silence  of  the  de^ 
serted  shrubberies  was  only  broken  by  the  s^dash- 
ing  of  a  fountain,  or  the  hasty  flight  of  some 
bird  carrying  a  blade  of  grass  to  his  half-built 
nest.  Statues  gleamed  from  among  the  dark 
laurels,  and  here  and  there,  through  a  gap  in 
the  box-hedge,  you  caught  a  magnificent  glimpse 
of  Eome.    Yet  I  went  away  silent  and  sad. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

STBIIfHAUBSR'B  STUDIO  IN  ROMS.— COLOSSAL  STATUS  OF  OOETHS. — 
BSTTINA  BBSNTARIO'S  DBSION. — ^IfONUMBNTB  TO  ORSAT  MSN  Of 
SEBMAITT. — VARIOUS  GROUPS  BT  STEINHAUSBRw— MONUMBNT  TO 
AMXBIOAN   OHILDRBN. 

Th£  sculptor  Steinhaoser,  of  Bremen,  holds 
the  first  rank  among  the  German  artists  in 
Borne,  and  his  studio  is  one  of  the  richest  to  be 
seen  there.  A  poetical  mind,  a  happy  power  of 
conception  and  true  German  industry  of  execu- 
tion, are  qualities  which  shine  out  prominently 
from  the  numberless  pieces  on  which  he  is  at 
work.  The  most  thankless  subject  grows  pro- 
ductiye  under  his  hand.  For  example^  there  can 
hardly  be  anything  more  unpromising  for  artia- 
tical  treatment  than  the  whole  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  astronomer  Olbers,  and  yet  Stein- 
hauser  has  managed  to  work  this  insignificant 
little  mannikin,  with  his  shapeless  unmeaning 
face,  into  a  statue  which  not  only  enchains  the 
eye  but  sets  the  mind  at  work.  The  figure  of 
the  Burgomaster  Smidt,  whose  fellow-citizens  are 
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about  to  do  him  the  somewhat  equivocal  honour 
of  erecting  his  monument  during  his  life-time,  is 
also  very  fine.  The  life-worn  features  of  the 
old  diplomatist  wear  an  antique  dignity  in  the 
marble  of  Steinhauser,  and  the  future  genera- 
tions of  Bremen  will  look  up  with  reverential 
awe  at  this  representation  of  the  former  Burgo- 
master of  their  once  "  free  town/' 

Steinhauser's  colossal  monument  of  Goethe, 
intended  for  Berlin,  is  now  nearly  ready,  after 
five  laborious  years.  It  is  an  execution  of  the 
well-known  idea  of  Bettina;  the  poet  is  in  a  sit* 
ting  posture,  his  right  hand  hanging  down,  holds 
a  laurel  wreath,  while  in  the  left,  and  supported 
on  his  knee,  is  a  lyre,  whose  strings  are  swept 
by  the  Genius  of  Poetry.  The  conception  is  by 
no  means  a  happy  one,  and  pleased  Goethe  just 
as  little  as  it  afterwards  did  the  public.  Bet- 
tina, however,  stuck  to  her  unsuccessful  idea 
with  feminine  pertinacity,  and  succeeded  in 
gaining  over  to  it  the  King  of  Prussia,  before 
she  lost  favour  with  his  Majesty.  She  destined 
the  profits  of  the  publication  of  her  correspon- 
dence with  Goethe  for  the  erection  of  this  monu- 
ment, and  the  King  pledged  himself  to  cover  the 
deficiency.  This  was  many  years  ago,  however. 
Meanwhile  Bettina's  undertaking,  in  spite  of  the 
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great  literary  success  of  her  book,  seems  by  no 
means  prosperous  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view, 
in  consequence  of  a  variety  of  blunders,  espe- 
cially the  publication  of  a  bad  English  transla- 
tion; and  whether  his  Majesty  will  happen  to 
remember  his  verbal  promise  after  so  long  a 
lapse  of  time  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

To  be  a  great  man  is  an  adventurous  thing  in 
Germany;  Grothe  is  the  only  one  who  ever  quite 
found  it  answer.  More  perilous  still  is  the  case 
of  a  great  man's  monument  when  it  has  no 
written  agreement  to  rest  upon.  Shall  I  put 
the  reader  in  mind  of  the  deplorable  results  rea- 
lised after  years  occupied  in  collecting  funds 
for  a  monument  to  Luther?  Or  the  Hermann 
statue,  whose  ruins  have  been  eaten  by  rust,  or 
stolen  by  sacrilegious  hands,  ten  years  ago?  Or 
the  statue  of  Lessing,  for  which  penny  subscript 
tions  have  been  roaming  about  the  country  so 
long.  Nevertheless,  let  no  one  dare  to  blame 
the  German  nation  for  having  no  public  spirit,  no 
national  soul ;  for  how  should  these  be  found  where 
there  is  no  political  unity,  no  country,  in  fact? 
True  it  is,  that  we  ourselves  are  to  blame  for 
the  fact  that  we  have  no  political  unity  such  as 
has  made  other  nations  great  and  proud  and  free ; 
but  we  have,  at  least,  advanced  so  far  as  to  con- 
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fess  this  sin  of  oars,  and  as  surely  as  the  spirit  of 
a  nation  weaves  its  own  destiny  will  we  yet 
wash  out  our  ancient  guilt. 

Hahnemann,  more  fortunate  than  Hermann, 
Lessing,  or  Luther,  has  been  patronised  by  the 
town  of  Leipzig,  a  place  which  seems  always 
eager  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  great 
men  who  have  no  other  home  on  German  ground. 
Thaer  also  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  as  little  in  com- 
mon with  the  town  of  Leipzig  as  the  discoverer  of 
Homeopathy ;  yet  should  both  have  a  statue  there. 
I  should  be  the  last  to  reproach  the  people 
of  Leipzig  for  encroaching  on  foreign  ground  on 
that  account  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  their 
praiseworthy  care  for  the  recognition  of  Ger- 
man merit,  might  have  been  expended  on  more 
deserving  cases  ;  or  were  the  names  of  Men- 
delsohn, Stein,  Fichte,  Hegel,  or  List,  no  greater 
than  those  of  Hahnemann,  or  Thaer  ?  But  let 
us  not  dispute  on  such  questions,  and  thereby 
diminish  our  enjoyment  in  finding  that  among 
the  rich  towns  of  Germany  there  is,  really,  one 
who  seeks  her  own  honour  in  honouring  the 
memory  of  distinguished  countrymen,  even  thoogh 
they  may  not  have  been  bom  within  the  sound 
of  her  own  church-bells. 

Steinhauser^s  statue  of  Hahnemann  is  being 
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executed  in  bronze  by  electrotype,  and  will  soon 
be  finished  and  sent  to  its  place  of  destination. 
The  composition  is  very  simple  :  a  sitting  figure 
with  an  open  book,  resting  on  the  knees,  to- 
wards which  the  fine  head  of  the  old  man,  evi- 
dently a  true  portrait,  is  thoughtfully  directed. 
Although  on  comparing  the  statue  with  the  clay 
model,  it  is  evident  that  the  former  has  suffered 
much  in  its  details  by  the  complicated  electro- 
type process  ;  yet,  it  will  certainly  be  an  excel- 
lent herald  of  the  Goethe  monument  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  will  shortly  follow  it  to  Ger- 
many. 

Belonging  to  a  higher  style  of  .art,  and  there- 
fore requiring  a  higher  development  of  artis- 
tic genius,  are  some  religious  and  mythological 
groups  and  figures,  which  are  to  be  seen  in  Stein- 
hauser's  studio,  some  finished,  some  awaiting  the 
last  touches.  I  may  name,  especially,  a  chained 
Psyche  and  a  Madonna  and  Child,  both  pecu- 
liarly excellent,  the  one  for  grace  and  naiveti 
of  composition,  the  other  for  grandeur  of  form 
and  spiritual  expression,  which  is  wonderfully 
heightened  by  a  masterly  arrangement  of  the 
veil,  just  lifted  by  a  gentle  breeze.  Steinhauser 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  attained  a  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  drapery,  unrivalled  by  any  of  his 
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contemporaries  :  the  marble  yields   and    folds 
under  his  hand  like  silk. 

The  masterpiece  of  the  studio  H  a  monnnient 
destined  for  a  family  vault  in  North  America. 
The  three  children  to  whose  memory  it  is  dedi- 
cated are  represented,  half  sitting,  half  reclining 
in  each  other's  arms.  The  middle  figure,  a  girl, 
in  the  first  iresh  bloom  of  early  youth,  encircles 
with  the  right  arm  her  younger  sister,  whilst  the 
left  embraces  the  little  brother  whose  head  is 
resting  on  her  lap.  Behind  the  children  stands 
the  angel  of  Besurrection  about  to  lay  his 
awakening  hand  upon  the  heads  of  the  sleepers. 

I  never  saw  a  monumental  group  of  more  touch- 
ing, more  soothing  expression  than  this.     The 
thought  is  very  simple,  but  how  genial  in  its  sim- 
plicity !  Monuments,  whether  modem,  medieval, 
or  antique,  are  in  general  the  weak  side  of  sculp* 
ture.  Whether  you  go  to  the  museums  for  which  the 
peaceful  burying-grounds  of  the  past  have  been 
desecrated  and  robbed,  or  search  our  cathedrals, 
where  stand  the  pompous  tombs  of  long  lines  of  | 
princes,  or  examine  the  mausoleums  of  kings,  or  i 
the  crowded  burial-places  of  our  overgrown  cities, 
the  old  village  churchyard,  or  the  modern  ceme- 
tery, everywhere  you  shall  find,  for  one  tolerably 
inoffensive  tomb,  at  least  a  hundred  at  whose 
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hideoos  tastelessness  your  hair  fairly  stands  on 
end.  A  monoment  that  finely  expresses  a  fine 
idea  is  the  greatest  of  all  rarities  in  the  world  of 
art  In  all  Pire  la  Chmse^  for  example,  you 
would  most  likely  look  for  such*  a  thing  in  vain; 
I>  at  least,  after  repeated  visits,  only  found  one 
monument, — ^that  to  Abelard  and  Eloise, — capa- 
ble of  fully  satisfying  even  the  sense  of  form.  A 
simple  stone,  that  pretends  to  he  nothing  else 
than  the  bearer  of  an  inscription,  I  can  put  up 
with,  humbly  hoping  only  that  the  inscription 
might  not  be  quite  too  senseless ;  but  if  the  stone 
will  insist  on  being  a  monument,  let  it  take  such 
&  shape  as  not  to  make  its  character  ridiculous 
or  contemptible.  In  the  aforesaid  Pere  la 
Chaise  you  will  find  in  swarms  of  stones  an  in- 
vention repeated  which  always  seemed  to  me  the 
very  ideal  of  monumental  absurdity.  Two  stones 
of  similar  shape  stand  close  together,  designating 
the  double  grave  of  a  married  pair;  no  harm  so 
far;  bat  from  the  upper  edges  of  aforesaid  stones 
proceed  two  long  arms,  which  meeting  half  way 
tenderly  press  each  other's  hands  in  full  view  of 
a  sympathetic  public. 

The  three  sleeping  figures  of  Steinhausen's 
group  have  been  intended  to  denote  symbolically 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity.     The  character  of  the 
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middle  figure,  embracing  the  yonnger  children  so 
lovingly  and  protectingly,  needs  no  interpreta- 
tion; the  sister  has  a  book  on  her  knees  as  a 
symbol  of  Faith;  the  brother,  emblematical  of 
Hope,  has  a  pom^ranate  blossom  in  his  hand. 
This  allegory  by  no  means  improves  the  group 
in  my  opinion,  but  it  is  so  slightly  and  taste* 
fully  indicated  that  the  warm  living  Nature  of 
the  whole  remains  unfrozen* 

The  ^'  Angel  of  Besurrection  "  appears  to  me 
less  successful;  and  I  certainly  could  spare  with 
great  philosophy,  both  the  angel  and  the  heavy 
cross  he  has  to  carry. 
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CHAPTER  in. 


tbs  slsnifs  ohapsl. — ^fruoois  of  xichaxi.  anoslo.— diftioultt 
of  obttino  ▲  peopeb  tuw.— ths  last  judgment.  —  objso- 
tiohabls  sobjbct. 


If  a  painter  speaks  of  the  Sistine  Chapel  it  is 
seldom  without  a  gesture  expressive  of  longing 
or  admiring  recollection.  The  majestic  harmony 
of  that  name  peals  through  the  lay  as  through  the 
artist  world.  When,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  all 
authority  and  despite  the  general  voice,  I  make 
the  frank  confession  that  I  have  found  no  satisfac^ 
tion  of  any  kind  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  I  am 
perfectly  aware  of  the  sentence  such  a  declaration 
will  draw  down  upon  me.  However,  I  have  never 
placed  the  slightest  value  on  concurrence  in  the 
general  voice;  my  most  earnest  wish  has  ever 
been  to  form  an  honest  opinion  for  myself,  and 
while  avowing  it  without  reserve  or  hesitation,  I 
freely  admit  in  others  the  right  I  claim  for  my- 
self. 

The  Sistine  Chapel  is  a  small  inconsiderable 
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building  to  which  the  paintings  alone  have  givea 
its  sBsthetic  importance. 

The  walls  are  covered  with  scriptoral  pictures 
by  various  artists  of  name  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  ceiling  and  the  wall  behind  the  altar 
are  painted  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  it  is  these 
works  which  have  made  the  Pope's  private  chapel, 
the  Eaaba  of  artists  and  their  followers. 

My  reverence  for  Michael  Angelo,  and  my  ad- 
miration for  his  genius  are  too  lively  for  me  to 
think  it  necessary  to  defend  myself  from  the  sus- 
picion of  prejudice  or  ingratitude.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  frescoes  of  Michael  Angelo  in  the 
Sistine  Chapel,  the  almost  incredible  rapidity  of 
their  execution  notwithstanding,  are  fully  wor- 
thy the  greatest  of  Italian  painters,  I  am  only 
the  more  sorry  that  I  was  unable  to  enjoy  them. 

The  frescoes  of  the  ceiling  are  unenjoyable 
from  a  whole  train  of  circumstances,  any  one  of 
which  would  have  sufficed  for  that  result  They 
do  not  form  a  whole,  but  consist  of  a  countless 
multitude  of  parts,  every  one  of  which  is  a 
picture  in  itself,  and  yet  are  so  forced  together 
that  the  eye  has  a  difficulty  in  keeping  them 
apart,  whilst  it  is  confused,  I  had  almost  said 
satiated,  by  the  number  and  variety  of  the  sub- 
jects.   This  ceiling  is  an  over-laden  table,  where 
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the  gaest  can  scarcely  find  a  corner  for  bis  plate. 
Every  one  of  those  pictures  demands  to  be  looked 
at  from  its  peculiar  point  of  view^  which  it  is 
not  always  easy  to  find  with  a  perpendicular 
glance  and  painfully  dislocated  neck*  The  cor- 
poreal inconvenience  which  the  necessary  position 
brings  with  it  makes  the  contemplation  a  labour 
and  injures  the  pleasure  of  art,  which,  more  than 
any  other  pleasure  in  the  world,  requires  ease 
for  its  enjoyment.  Lastly,  the  height  of  the 
ceiling  is  so  considerable,  compared  to  the 
moderate  dimensions  of  the  figures,  and  the 
light  in  the  chapel  so  feeble,  that  only  the  more 
striking  forms  in  the  greater  part  of  the  pictures 
are  discernible,  except  by  unusually  sharp  eyes. 
An  artist  who  with  the  thirst  and  the  resolution 
to  learn  enters  the  Sistine  Chapel  may  overcome 
all  these  difficulties ;  but  for  one  who  only  desires 
to  stretch  out  his  hand  and  grasp  the  fruit  (and 
in  matters  of  art  I  am  one  of  that  number),  for 
such  a  one  the  outside,  is  the  best  place* 

The  celebrated  Last  Judgment,  which  fills  the 
whole  back-ground  of  the  chapel,  is  unfortunately 
no  fruit  for  me,  but  a  field  requiring  the  most 
laborious  tillage.  Its  enormous  extent  causes 
the  picture  to  fall  into  a  vast  number  of  groups, 
whose  connexion  with  the  common  centre  rather 
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requires  to  be  soagbt  oat,  than  presents  itself  to 
the  gaze  at  once ;  and  I  therefore  consider  that  this 
picture  is  wanting  in  the  indispensable  vaiitj 
of  a  perfect  work  of  art  In  addition  to  this,  the 
boldness  of  the  grouping  inyolyes  a  complexity, 
demanding  a  continuous  effort  to  disintegrate; 
the  more*  so,  as  the  vast  height,  the  fading 
colours,  and  defective  light,  are  essential  obsta- 
cles to  the  due  comprehension  of  the  picture. 
Those  parts  of  the  painting  which  are  most 
prominent  to  the  spectator,  are  precisely  those 
whose  subjects  are  least  calculated  to  operate 
beneficially  on  the  inward  sense. 

To  the  left,  on  the  lower  portion  of  the  wall,  is 
theBesurrection;  to  the  right,  HeU;  and  though 
it  may  be  thoroughly  ecclesiastical  to  represent 
the  earth  opening  and  the  grave  giving  up  its 
dead,  at  the  sound  of  the  last  trump,  for  aesthetic 
treatment,  the  physically  disgusting  is  the  most 
unfortunate  of  materials.  To  render  the  tor« 
ments  of  Hell  palpable  to  the  sense,  may  be 
quite  conformable  to  dogma,  or  at  least  to  its 
usual  interpretation,  and  that  many  distinguished 
artists,  besides  Michael  Angelo,  should  have 
made  their  genius  serviceable  to  that  interpreta- 
tion, is  a  most  lamentable  self-forgetfolness  in 
art,  not  to  say  self-murder.   To  the  poet  much  is 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ROMAN  PICTURX-OALLERIE8  AND  PI0TURB8  Of  NATURS.-^THS  GAL- 
LERY OF  THB  PALAZZO  B0RGHB8B.  —  SATANAROLA.  — LAURA.^ 
0£8AR  BORGIA.— THB  OAMAB  OF  OORRBGOIO. — TENUS  OF  KRANACH. 

THB    DORIA    GALLERY. HER0DIA8.  *- XAOHIAVBLLI,   BTO. — 

THB  BANKS   OF  THB  TIBER. — THB    POPE  TAKING  AN  AIRING. 

One  of  the  stateliest  and  most  magnificent  of 
the  Soman  dwellings,  is  the  palace  of  the  Bor* 
ghese  family.  An  inner  colonnaded  court,  in- 
closed on  three  sides  by  the  facade  and  the  two 
wings  of  the  palace,  and  on  the  fourth  by  an 
airy  arch,  adorned  with  colossal  statues  through 
which  there  is  a  view  of  a  small  garden,  where 
amid  roses  and  myrtles,  fountains  sparkle  in  the 
sunlight  from  their  moss  and  ivy-grown  basins. 
A  stately  porter,  staff  of  office  in  hand,  and  a 
gold-laced  three-cornered  hat  on  his  head,  was 
pacing  solemnly  to  and  fro  beneath  the  archway. 
Our  appearance  interrupted  his  measured  tread, 
he  halted,  saluted  us  courteously,  and  forestalled 
our  question  by  pointing  to  the  museum. 

The  gallery  of  the  Palace  Borghese  is  one  of 
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the  largest  and  best  private  collections  inKome; 
the  arrangement  is  admirable,  and  the  liberality* 
with  which  it  is  thrown  open  to  the  pablic, 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

In  mentioning  some  pictures  in  preference,  I 
do  not  pretend  to  select  the  best  or  the  most 
celebrated,  but  those  that  interested  me  ftiost 
either  from  the  subject  or  the  treatment. 

This  black,  almost  sinister-looking  head  in  the 
first  room  is  the  "  Portrait  of  Savanarola."  It 
is  in  profile,  which  renders  still  more  striking  the 
Jewish  nose  and  projecting  under-jaw.  The  fore- 
head is  entirely  covered  by  the  cowl,  drawn  down 
over  it  as  low  as  the  eyebrows,  beneath  which 
the  ascetic  eye  gleams  with  a  strange  half-extin- 
guished fire.  The  whole  face  has  a  monk-like 
character,  dominated  by  enthusiasm.  The  look 
of  fervour  and  love  which  wins  and  warms  the 
heart  in  Lenau's  "  Savanarola  "  is  wanting  here» 

"  Petrarca,"  also  a  profile  portrait,  and  cowled 
like  a  monk,  looks  insignificant  enough.  His 
^'  Laura,"  an  original  portrait  apparently,  would 
never  have  been  mine!  Fair,  sti£^  and  cold, 
with  Chinese  eyebrows  over  her  half-closed  eyes, 
the  prevailing  character  of  her  face  is  that  of 
repulsive  prudery.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
unattractiveness  of  the  picture  may  be  placed 
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more  to  the  accoant  of  art  yet  in  its  childhood, 
than  to  the  original ;  yet  the  sonnets  of  Petrarca 
themselves  awaken  the  suspicion  that  the  woman 
sung-  in  the  sweetest  verses  that  ever  flowed  irom 
poet's  lips,  was  little  better  man  a  refined  and 
heartless  coquette,  however  beautiful. 

The  grace  and  gentleness  of  the  "  Maddalena 
Doni,"  forms  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  prudish 
affectation  of  Donna  Laura.  The  Maddalena  is 
also  fair,  the  form  of  the  head  wonderfully  beau- 
tifnl,  though  the  face  is  somewhat  too  fiill,  and 
the  expression  of  yielding  softness  diffiised  over 
the  whole,  perhaps,  too  monotonous. 

But  who  is  that  cavalier  with  his  finely-formed 
white  hand  resting  on  his  hip,  with  head  tiirown 
back  and  with  a  haughty  blasi  expression  looking 
out  of  that  picture?  The  pure  oval  of  the  face, 
the  white  transparent  skin,  the  lofl^  inteUectual 
brow,  the  proud  aquiline  nose  and  large  black  eye, 
make  that  face  a  model  of  manly  beauty  in  spite 
of  the  reddish  hair  and  beard.  But  the  mouth 
gives  the  lie  to  all  these  noble  traits,  and 
through  the  deep  eye  we  look  into  the  abyss 
of  a  depraved  soul.  Woe  to  the  woman  whom 
that  man  approached  as  a  lover!  That  is 
"Caesar  Borgia!" 

A  few  words  must  be  given  to  the  portrait  of 
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hifl  sister  in  the  galkry  of  Prince  Dona.  "  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia^'  appears  in  this  pictore  as  a 
woman  about  thirty,  on  which  side  it  would  be 
hard  to  say.  The  form  of  the  head  is  perfectly 
mascaline,  and  the  face  has  a  siogular  charac- 
ter, something  between  a  monk  and  a  mandarin. 
She  is  much  too  fat  to  be  beautiful,  but  the 
light  of  intellect  is  on  her  brow  and  in  her  eyes, 
and  to  one  who  understands  somewhat  of  the 
physiology  of  society,  the  impression  at  the  first 
glance  would  be,  "  That  is  a  woman  who  has 
racer 

One  of  the  most  valued  pictures  in  the  Bor- 
^ese  Gallery  is  the  ^^  Danae  "  of  Corr^gio.  She 
is  lying  on  a  couch,  and  fainlly  resists  the 
winged  messenger  of  Jupiter  (looking  precisely 
like  a  Christian  angel),  who  is  drawing  off  her 
coverings.  Over  head  hovers  the  heavenly  doiid 
and  two  charming  littiie  Loves  quite  undisturbed 
at  what  is  going  forward,  are  playing  at  the  side 
of  the  bed.  The  enchanting  form  of  Danae  loses 
much,  in  my  opinion,  by  her  ungraceftd  position, 
and  the  bloodless  colour,  intended,  probably,  to 
indicate  the  fright  of  the  moment.  The  whole 
picture  made  little  impression  of  any  kind  on 
me — certainly  not  an  agreeable  one. 

Our  own  old  honest  Lucas  Eranach  has  here 
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employed  his  usually  virtuous  pencil  on  a  very 
dangerous  subject;  it  is  ^^  Venus  "  with  a  plumed 
cap  on  her  head,  and  robed  in  a  spider  web. 
The  face  of  the  Goddess  of  Love  is  somewhat 
pinchedi  but  the  highest  grace  breathes  from  the 
figure,  and  it  is  rendered  doubly  seductive  by  an 
air  of  bashful  modesty.  The  Love  by  her  side, 
however,  is  no  god,  but  a  lovely  boy,  fresh  and 
sprightly,  such  a  one  as  the  wife  of  a  patrician 
in  some  imperial  city  might  have  rocked  in  her 
cradle. 

The  above-mentioned  gallery  of  the  Doria 
palace  possesses  a  great  number  of  pictures, 
highly  esteemed  as  works  of  art ;  but  I  found 
in  it  little  either  touching  or  striking.  The 
^^  Herodias"  of  Pordenone  is  a  remarkable  figure 
with  a  beautiful  head,  but  who  seems  to  have 
no  connection  with  the  story ;  she  carries  the 
beautiful,  spiritual  head  of  John  as  she  might 
carry  a  tureen  of  soup.  The  attendant  behind 
her,  although  as  little  dramatically  conceived  as 
Herodias  herself,  is  a  much  more  living  image, 
and  her  pale  countenance,  without  being  beau- 
tiful, attracts  irresistibly. 

The  portrait  of  Machiavelli  is  treated  with 
great  refinement ;  strength  and  tenacity  of  pur- 
pose, expansive  thought,  unwearied  spirit  of  in- 
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yestigation,  are  tbe  qaalities  tbat  speak  in  the 
sharply  cut,  but  irregular  features  of  Machia- 
velli.  This  man  was  a  hero  in  the  field  of  di- 
plomatic conflict.  In  "  Johanna,  of  Aragon,"  by 
Raphael,  the  queen  is  tastelessly  tricked  out, 
like  a  grocer's  wife  invited  to  a  court  ball. 

In  the  last  room  of  this  extensiye  gallery 
stands  a  magnificent  bed,  said  to  have  belonged 
to  Olympia  Pamfili,  a  celebrated  progenitrix  of 
the  Doria  family  ;  it  is  arranged  precisely  in  the 
style  of  the  modem  Italian  beds,  a  proof  that  in 
this  country  they  knew  the  value  of  a  comfortable 
couch  centuries  ago,  and  at  a  time  when  we  had 
scarcely  got  beyond  the  bear*skin.  The  whole 
gallery  is  filled  with  costly  old  furniture  and 
heavy  silk  hangings,  and  makes  an  impression 
of  solid  opulence  and  real  splendour,  to  which 
the  ill  laid  brick-floor  alone  makes  an  unpleasing 
contrast. 

I  had  had  enough  of  art  for  the  day,  and  sought 
the  open  air.  The  pleasantest  part  of  the  imme- 
diate environs  of  Some  is  that  stretching  beyond 
the  Porta  del  Popolo,  as  soon  as  the  suburb  is  left 
behind.  If  I  mistake  not  this  is  the  only  suburb 
of  Some  which  looks  on  every  side  on  the  gar- 
den-ground and  Campagna.  Striking  into  a 
field-path  to  the  left  of  the  road,  I  reached  the 
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bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  pursued  my  solitary  way 
as  far  as  Ponte  Molle  ;  the  stream  rushing  im- 
petuously through  its  deep  bed,  Monte  Mario  on 
the  opposite  side  with  its  richly  wooded  sides 
and  beautifully  situated  country-houses,  here 
form  a  landscape  in  which  the  wild  and  soft 
are  enchantingly  mingled.  To  the  right  lie  gar- 
dens, not  enclosed  with  endless  walls,  over  which 
there  is  no  seeing  ;  but  with  somewhat  scanty 
hedges  that  permit  the  eye  to  rove  at  pleasure 
in  the  distance,  over  villa  and  park,  and  orna- 
mental, woods,  a  great  rarity  in  this  country. 
The  spring  was  in  its  full  glory  of  fresh  green, 
sprinkled  with  many  gay-coloured  flowers,  and 
lighted  by  the  blush  of  the  first  roses  on  the 
bushes  that  in  their  luxuriant  growth  overran 
the  garden  hedges.  Looking  backwards  through 
a  long  richly  decorated  perspective,  we  catch  a 
gorgeous  glimpse  of  Kome  along  the  Tiber, 
whose  banks  form  a  frame  to  a  small  but  superb 
section  of  the  city. 

Ponte  Molle,  anciently  Pons  Milvius,  and  un- 
der this  name  known  as  the  spot,  where  Con- 
stantino, by  the  visible  interposition  of  Heaven, 
gained  the  empire  and  won  the  victory  over 
Maxentius,  has  a  quite  modem  appearance  ; 
the  pillars  of  the  bridge  look  partly  ancienti 
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and  the  narrowness  which  it  has  in  common 
with  all  the  other  bridges  over  the  Tiber,  is  a 
proof  that  it  has  been  built,  or  at  least  restored, 
on  an  ancient  plan. 

As  I  was  returning  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  on  a  good  road,  bordered  with  trees  along 
Monte  Mario,  I  heard  a  loud  trampling  of 
horses'  feet  behind  me  ;  looking  round  I  saw 
one  of  the  Pope's  guardia  nohile^  mounted  on  a 
coach-horse — ahorse  and  rider  were  well  worthy 
of  each  other.  Two  hundred  paces  behind  the 
guardia  nobile  came  a  gendarme^  then  a  se- 
cond, and  then  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  or  eight 
horses,  and  surrounded  by  a  numerous  escort  of 
cavalry.  In  the  carriage  sat  a  man  with  a  fat 
smiling  face,  that  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  a 
bust  I  had  often  seen. 

It  was  the  most  ostentatious  noisy  pleasure- 
drive  I  had  ever  witnessed.  Louis  Philippe, 
after  the  sixth  or  eighth  attempt  on  his  life,  the 
King  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  warlike 
nations  in  the  world,  was  not  surrounded  by  so 
much  military  pomp  as  this  priest,  who  calls 
himself  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle, 
who  entered  Rome  with  his  staff  in  his  hand. 

What  people  may  become  in  the  course  of  a 
few  centuries!  From  an  Apostle,  a  Pope,  from  a 
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preacher  of  human  equality,  a  spiritual  King,  a 

Man  of  God  to  a  Man ^Well  a  man  invested 

with  despotic  power  I 

Several  persons  passed  the  clattering,  rattling, 
jingling  equipage,  without  taking  the  slightest 
notice  of  its  contents,  although,  according  to 
ancient  etiquette,  they  ought  to  have  thrown 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  the  ^^  Servant 
of  the  Servants  of  God." 

I  involuntarily  called  to  mind  an  epigram 
which  expresses  the  public  opinion  with  striking 
accuracy. 

'^  Qaal  differenza,  c*^  Chichibio  mio, 

Fra  r  ultimo  Gregorio  e  il  nono  Pio  ?  " 

Ud  divario  grandissimo  ci  ho  scorto^ 

£d  e  ? — "  Che  questi  h  vivo  e  quegli  h  morto,*' 

<<  What  difference  can  there  be,  Chichibio  mine, 
'Twixt  the  last  Gregory  and  one  Pio  Nine  T* 
A  difference  most  great,  it  may  be  said. 
That  is  ?— *'  One  is  alive,  the  other  dead  I  '* 

In  fact  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  single 
point  in  which  the  government  of  Pius  the 
Ninth  differs  from  the  system  of  leaden  oppres- 
sion, corruption,  and  merciless  priestly  ven- 
geance, which  hb  detested  predecessor  pursued 
with  rare  consistency.  The  people-murdering 
policy  of  Gregory  the  Sixteenth,  at  last  called 
forth  the  unanimous  protest  of  the  great  powers; 
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even  Prince  Metternich  and  the  Czar  Nicholas 
urged  some  amelioration,  but  in  vain;  for  des- 
potism is  always  weak  and  posillanimoas  when 
opposed  to  despotism;  all  its  valour  is  reserved 
for  the  battle  with  freedom.  The  policy  of  the 
present  Pope,  though,  as  like  that  of  his  prede* 
cesser's,  as  one  egg  is  to  another,  seems  no  longer 
to  find  opposition  on  the  side  of  the  great 
powers,  and  even  France  is  its  humble  instrument. 

Wise  people  say,  "  It  is  not  the  fault  of  Pius 
IX.  if  he  has  forsaken  the  path  entered  on  at  the 
beginning  of  his  reign;  the  Roman  people  have 
compelled  him  to  it,  by  their  ingratitude  and 
their  spirit  of  revolt"  This  is  so  far  true  that 
the  temporal  Papacy  can  only  support  itself  by 
force,  and  a  force  that  the  successor  of  St.  Peter 
must  of  necessity  seek  in  foreign  lands.  But 
hence,  the  only  legitimate  deduction  is  that  the 
temporal  Papacy  has  outlived  itself,  and  that  its 
existence  is  only  prolonged  in  defiance  of  his- 
torical justice,  and  against  the  nature  of  thingis. 

The  mere  existence  of  the  temporal  Papacy  is 
its  most  crying  sin,  out  of  which  flow  all  other 
evils,  cruelties,  and  absurdities,  as  from  an  inex* 
haustible  fountain;  a  stream  that  can  never  be 
stopped,  as  loug  as  the  fountain  exists. 
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CHAPTEE  V. 

THE  KODIRN  PASSION  FOR  RUllVS.— VIEW  FSOK  THE  OAPTTOU  — 
THE  PALAOB  OF  THE  00N8BRVAT0RI. — TARIOUS  RBLIOS. — BRUTA- 
LITY OF  ROMAN  CONQXTEROR. — BAS-RELIEFS  OF  SCENES  IN  ROMAN 
HISTORY. — TRIUMPHS. —  THE  WOLF  OF  ROME. — BUSTS. —  BRUTUS. 
—  ALGIBIADBS. — SAPPHO. —  MODEL  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OP  JERU- 
SALEM.— THE  OAPITOLINS  OHRONIOLE,  —  THE  PRESENT  SENATE 
OF  ROME. 

Whether  we  will  or  not,  a  stroll  through 
the  streets  of  Rome  generally  ends  in  the  Forum 
and  the  Capitol. 

The  Forum,  often  as  I  have  yisited  it,  and  in 
the  most  varying  humours,  the  Forum,  I  must 
frankly  acknowledge,  has  always  found  me  odd. 
The  whole  collective  ruins  of  Rome— (the  Pan- 
theon is  no  ruin,  and  I  except  the  Coliseum) 
would  be  no  loss  to  me,  if  an  earthquake  were, 
some  night,  to  level  them  with  the  ground.  I  do 
not  ask  whether  our  pleasure  in  formless  stone* 
work,  whose  whole  value  is  in  their  age,  whether 
the  now  more  than  flourishing  worship  of  ruins 
in  general  can  stand  rational  examination^  or 
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whether  it  is  anything  more  than  a  diseased  symp- 
tom of  the  over-excitability  and  over-satiety  of 
oar  age.  I  do  not  pat  these  questions  because  I 
am  not  prepared  to  answer  them  with  certainty. 
With  the  most  decided  dislike  to  all  relics,  curiosi- 
ties^ and  rubbish  of  that  kind,  I  cannot  defend 
myself  against  a  certain  feeling  of  pious  respect 
for  remains  of  high  antiquity,  nor  deny  that»  like 
others  my  contemporaries,  I  may  have  got  up  an 
enthusiasm  at  the  sight  of  a  ^'  beautiful  ruin." 
What  we  call  beauty  in  a  ruin,  however,  is  in 
general  but  an  eflfect  of  the  site  and  its  environs; 
that  it  is  found  in  the  architectural  lines  and 
ornaments  is,  at  least,  more  rarely  the  case. 
When  it  does  occur,  as  for  example,  in  the  Castle 
of  Heidelberg,  our  pleasure  in  the  contempla- 
ti(m  justifies  itself  at  once;  it  is  pleasure  felt  at 
the  sight  of  a  work  of  art,  that,  even  in  a  muti- 
lated state,  would  excite  admiration  anywhere, 
although  the  charm  is  doubtless  enhanced  by  its 
position  in  that  wonderful  landscape. 

Whether  the  ruins  of  the  Forum  possess  beauty 
in  themselves,  I  will  not  dispute  with  the  learned 
in  such  matters,  for  learning  it  certainly  requires 
to  find  merits  hidden  from  the  profane  eye,  in 
these  fragmentary  remains  of  arches,  vaults,  and 
pillars.    It  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  that  the 
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Foram  owes  nothing  to  situation.  Theae  nuns 
are  precisely  in  that  place,  of  all  others,  where 
thej  should  not  be,  namely,  within  the  circuit 
of  a  city  still  making  pretensions  to  vitality  and 
health.  The  contrast  between  the  ruins  of  the 
old,  and  the  white-washed  misery  of  modem 
Rome,  excites  far  less  interest  than  displeasure 
and  offence. 

The  proper  contrast  to  such  wrecks  would  be 
either  real  splendour  or  unmitigated  barbarism^ 
the  latter  being  unquestionably  the  more  advan- 
tageous of  the  two.  Burn  down  modem  Rome, 
and  seat  a  nomadic  horde  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  in  a  flash  they  would  be  ele- 
vated hundreds  of  feet;  the  dumb  stones  would 
find  speech;  the  warm  breath  of  poetry  and 
history  would  kindle  life  in  these  cold  damp 
vaults.  The  simple  tomb  of  an  unknown  man 
in  the  solitary  Campagna,  speaks  more  elo- 
quently to  the  fancy  than  all  the  ruined  temples 
of  the  Forum,  than  all  those  pillars  so  painfully 
held  erect  by  iron-bands  and  clamps,  artificial 
ruins  in  another,  but  scarcely  a  better,  sense  than 
those  with  which  Signer  Torlonia,  and  other 
poor  creatures  of  millionaires,  disfigure  their 
gardens.  When  the  stag  and  the  wild  boar 
graze    beneath  the  triumphal    arches    of   the 
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emperors,  then  will  they,  ivy-grown  and  crumb- 
ling, stand  more  majestic,  not  only  than  they  do 
in  their  present  worm-eaten  condition,  but  than 
ihey  stood  in  the  days  when  the  victorious 
Imperator  passed  under  them,  for  the  first  time, 
at  the  head  of  his  booty-laden  army. 

Somewhat  mortified  that  I  could  neither  be 
excited  nor  elevated  by  the  view  of  the  Forum, 
I  left  it,  and  ascended  the  Capitol.  There 
firom  the  gallery  of  the  Campanile  I  became 
reconciled,  not,  indeed,  to  the  Forum,  which,  in 
that  bird's-eye  perspective,  looked  more  incon- 
siderable than  ever,  but  with  Some  itself.  Next 
to  the  Cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  the  Tower  of  the 
Capitol  is  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  for 
the  city  and  its  environs.  There  are  a  solemnity 
and  grandeur  in  the  picture  that  compel  rever- 
ence. And  what  wealth,  what  variety  of  objects, 
of  which  each  demands,  and  well  rewards,  a 
long,  long  gaze!  Some  has  nothing  so  exqui- 
site to  o£fer  as  these  grand  architectural  pictures, 
melting  imperceptibly  into  the  most  marvellous 
of  landscapes. 

The  way  back  led  me  past  the  Palace  of  the 
Conservatory,  and  I  entered,  induced  thereto 
much  more  by  my  duty  as  a  traveller,  than  by 
curiosity  or  thirst  of  knowledge,  for  I  was  pre- 
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jadiced  against  this  collection  by  much  that  I 
had  heard  and  read.  In  fact,  it  is  thrown  com- 
pletely into  the  shade  by  the  other  Museums  of 
Rome,  although  it  contains  many  objects  of 
historical  interest  Amongst  these,  I  reckon  a 
marble  vessel  standing  in  the  court,  among  all 
sorts  of  lumber,  which  was  long  used  as  a  public 
measure  for  fruit,  before  it  was  recognized  by 
its  simple  inscription  as  the  urn  that  had  held 
the  ashes  of  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Gennanicus, 
whose  figure  stands  out  in  such  proud  splendour 
in  the  series  of  great  Soman  matrons. 

A  few  steps  further  stand  the  statues  of  two 
barbarian  Kings,  SclaYonians,  by  their  cast  of 
face,  who,  with  their  arms  hacked  off,  were  led 
in  triumph.  They  had,  it  is  said,  been  con- 
quered and  subjected,  but  on  a  favourable  oppcnr- 
tunity,  had  taken  arms  again.  We  know  well, 
however,  that  the  Bomans  wanted  no  such  pre* 
text  to  treat  their  conquered  enemies  with  re- 
volting barbarity.  Of  real  magnanimity,  of 
chivalric  feeling  and  usage,  we  scarcely  find  a 
trace  in  the  political  or  military  history  of 
Bome.  The  public  character  of  the  Bomans 
was  not  only  brutal  and  cruel,  but  it  had  also 
a  strong  dash  of  vulgarity.  How,  otherwise,  is 
it  possible,  that  their  historians  and  poets  should 
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liave  landed,  as  an  act  of  snperhnman  virtne  in 
Scipio,  his  restoration  of  his  bride  nninjnred  to 
the  Spanish  chief,  when  the  fortune  of  war  had 
thrown  her  into  his  power ! 

I  hate  the  Romans  yet  more  than  I  admire 
them! 

In  a  second  smaller  court,  there  are  several 
nnosnaUy  large  bas-reliefs,  representing  scenes  in 
the  [life  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  let  into  the  wall. 
These  works  cannot  be  esteemed  important  in 
themselves,  but  they  give  some  attractive  scenes 
from  the  sphere  of  Roman  public  life,  and  sur- 
prising architectural  views  of  some  of  the  state* 
Uest  parts  of  the  Imperial  city.  One  of  the 
scenes  is  ^^  Marcus  Aurelius  in  a  triumphal 
procession."  The  philosophical  Emperor,  stiffly 
erect,  on  a  low,  narrow,  triumphal  chariot, 
makes  but  an  indifferent  figure  in  point  of  dig* 
nity;  and  I  have  a  vehement  suspicion,  that  the 
said  triumphs  look  far  better  in  description  than 
they  did  in  reality.  That  two-wheeled  car, 
rambling  on  the  axle-tree,  could  never  have  been 
an  advantageous  pedestal  for  the  commander's 
glory;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he 
should  have  descended  from  the  proud  back  of 
his  war-horse,  to  occupy  a  pitiful  car,  which 
scarcely  raised  him  a  head's  length  above  the 
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l>&ggc^6  of  bis  train  and  the  spectators.  In  the 
"Triumph  of  Titus/'  represented  on  the  arch 
that  bears  his  name,  he  looks  to  as  little  advan* 
tage  as  Marcus  Aurelius  does  in  that  just  de- 
scribed. The  unaccustomed  position^  the  con- 
strained attitude  imposed  by  the  chariot,  and  the 
too  great  nearness  of  the  curious,  obtrusiTe 
multitude,  must  have  rendered  the  long  drive  a 
real  torment,  in  which  all  dignity  and  effect  must 
of  necessity  have  been  lost. 

Guided  by  a  deaf,  ignorant  keeper,  I  wandered 
through  the  various  rooms,  where  pictures, 
sculptures,  and  curiosities,  were  ranged  without 
much  plan  or  regularity.  One  of  the  most 
striking  objects  is,  the  symbol  of  Rome,  the 
Wolf-nurse  of  Eomulus  and  Remus,  found  in  the 
temple  of  the  twin-founders  of  the  city.  The 
group  is  ascribed  to  the  first  century  of  the 
Republic;  if  this  supposition  be  correct,  it  b  the 
best  contradiction  to  the  usual  assertion  of  the 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  elder  Romans  in  matters 
of  art,  architecture  excepted.  The  wolf  is 
roughly  executed,  but  with  life  and  spirit;  full 
of  character  and  expression.  The  children  are 
modern  additions,  the  original  ones  being  lost. 
The  stern  race  of  the  wolfs  sucklings  has  also 
been  lost;  and  those  who  now  call  themselves 
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their  descendants,  are  foundlings  reared  only  on 
holy  water. 

It  is  a  disputed  point,  whether  the  bust  bear- 
ing the  name  of  L..  Junius  Brutus  is  rightly  so 
named,  but  how  justly  disputed  I  cannot  say.  The 
bust  is  worthy  of  a  great  name,  and  beyond  all 
question  a  portrait.  The  large  features  command 
respect  by  their  earnestness;  the  resolute  expres- 
sion of  the  mouth  is  fearful,  the  brows  inexorable 
as  fate;  yet  there  is  no  exaggeration:  every  line 
is  true  to  nature.  If  not  the  portrait  of  Brutus, 
it  is  the  portrait  of  a  man  worthy  of  the  name. 

The  Alcibiades  of  the  Consistory  has  a  nobler 
look  than  the  same  head  displays  in  many  other 
places.  He  is  less  fat  than  he  is  usually  repre* 
sented,  rather  thick-necked,  and  certainly  little 
resembling  the  ideal  of  masculine  beauty.  Near 
the  Alcibiades  is  a  Sappho,  with  a  broad,  common 
face,  like  that  of  a  trumpet-blowing  angel,  in  a 
wood-carving,  without  a  trace  of  likeness  to  the 
piquant  heads  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the 
Capitoline  and  Florentine  Museums.  It  is  very 
possible  that  one  is  as  little  like  as  the  other  to 
the  Lesbian  poetess ;  it  is,  moreover,  exceedingly 
probable,  that  the  part  played  by  Sappho  in  her 
life-time,  was  one  to  make  the  possession  of  her 
portrait  of  no  great  value  to  posterity. 
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Still  less  would  I  answer  for  the  aathenticity 
of  the  bust  of  Diogenes,  to  which  the  Socratic 
type  has  evidently  served  as  model. 

One  remarkable  piece  in  the  collection  is,  a 
model  of  **  Solomon's  Temple,"  in  marble  relief, 
not  more  than  a  foot  square  in  size,  but  of  very 
delicate  execution.  My  guide  assured  me  that 
this  model  had  been  found  in  the  Forum ;  the 
truth  of  which  assertion  I  had  no  means  of 
testing.  If  it  be  really  an  antique,  and  a  faithful 
representation,  the  art  of  building  was  not  in 
altogether  so  miserable  a  condition  as  we  might 
suppose,  from  the  description  of  the  old  Hebrews, 
whose  minute  and  endless  details  have  given  to 
me,  at  least,  a  rather  Chinese  notion  of  the 
Temple,  which  stands  out  as  the  only  building, 
in  the  midst  of  tents,  huts,  and  caves.  On  the 
relief  just  mentioned,  the  Jewish  Temple  appears 
an  edifice  in  a  really  grand  style,  with  rich  and 
tasteful  accessories,  and,  in  its  forms,  not  differing 
materially  from  the  classical  model.  If  any  one 
desires  to  earn  distinction,  by  comparing  this 
relief  with  the  Old  Testament  description,  I  have 
no  intention  to  forestal  him. 

The  well-known  Capitoline  Chronicle  (well- 
known,  at  least,  by  name)  is  preserved  in  the 
Conservatory.    These  Fasti  Capitolini  are  lists 
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graven  on  white  marble,  of  the  Consuls,  and  of 
the  most  remarkable  events  that  occurred  during 
their  consulships.  The  lists  of  names  are  de- 
fective; some  of  the  tables  are  wholly  wanting, 
others  exist  only  in  fragments,  and  those  of 
events  are  extremely  scanty;  nevertheless,  the 
Fasti  Capitolini  are  a  most  important  source  of 
Boman  hbtory,  the  most  instructive  of  all  his- 
tories, ancient  or  modem.  I  would  give  all  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  books  which  the  Calif 
Omar  did  not  burn  in  the  Alexandrian  Library 
for  a  perfect  Livy ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  we  must 
find  a  perfect  Livy,  if  we  have  to  disembowel 
Herculaneum  in  search  of  it. 

The  Capitoline  tables  have  been  continued 
in  modem  times  up  to  the  present  day;  and  be  it 
known  to  the  world,  what  every  Boman  certainly 
does  not  know,  that  there  are  still  in  Bome,  if 
not  Consub,  of  which  I  could  not  obtain  certain 
information,  at  least  Senators  who  consider  them* 
selves  as  successors  of  a  Claudius  or  a  Scipio,  and 
with  heroic  contempt  of  laughter  and  derision 
inscribe  their  names  beside  the  names  of  men 
who  did  not  think  themselves  greatly  compli- 
mented when  the  ambassadors  of  Pyrrhus  com- 
pared them  to  kings. 

The  Senate  of  this  present  day  is  a  municipal 
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authority,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a 
Burgomastership  if  it  were  not  simply  nomi- 
nated by  the  government  without  troubling  the 
burghers  for  their  voices;  and  if  it  were  not 
bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  will  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  exercise  of  its  small  functions.  In 
order  to  be  perfectly  accurate,  I  must  not  omit 
to  say  that  the  Senate  appears  to  have  unre- 
strained authority,  in  one  department,  namely 
in  the  maintenance  of  the  bread-tax.  The  edict 
on  this  subject,  which  is  published  monthly,  be- 
gins with  the  pompous  formula — "  Senatus  Po- 
pulusque  Bomanus,''  words  which  so  applied 
must  inspire  not  only  the  Senator  who  writes, 
but  the  Boman  who  reads  and  understands  them, 
with  a  most  exalted  feeling  of  dignity. 

The  Senate,  also,  promulgates  from  time  to  time 
certain  edicts  concerning  masterless  dogs  which, 
as  far  I  am  aware,  have  no  effect  whatever.  The 
Boman  Senate  naturally  feels  itself  far  too  dig- 
nified a  body  to  be  troubled  by  the  disobedience 
of  the  dogs,  or  of  the  myrmidons  charged  with 
execution  of  their  decrees,  and  maintains  a  dig- 
nified silence  in  face  of  their  inefficacy,  which 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  silent  majesty  with 
which  their  predecessors  beheld  the  entry  of  the 
victorious  Gauls  into  Bome. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

▼ILLA  ALBAM  AND  PRINCB  HENRY  OF  PRUSSIA.— ADMI88I0M  REGU- 
LATIONS.— NEW  RUINS.— GARDENS,  ETC.— BUSTS  OP  OARACALLA. 
— MODS  or  LITE  OF   PRINCE   HENRY. 

A  YOUNG  Roman  had  procured  me  a  card  of 
admission  to  the  Villa  Albani  and  offered  with 
Italian  courtesy  to  accompany  me  thither.  The 
owner  of  the  villa  too,  had,  out  of  politeness, 
cancelled  the  more  or  less  inconvenient  conditions 
imposed  on  the  visitor  in  the  printed  card: 
among  which  that  of  coming  in  a  carriage  stood 
foremost.  This  prescription  has  been  adopted  by 
the  possessors  of  several  country-houses  well  worth 
seeing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  in  order  to 
keep  off  the  throng  of  French  soldiers,  whose  ser- 
vices they  find  convenient,  but  whose  persons 
are  as  little  acceptable  to  the  nobles  as  to  the 
people.  Timent  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes; 
and  fear  goes  hand  in  hand  with  hate,  which 
clothes  itself,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  garment 
of  contempt  for  their  rude  military  habits.  We 
went,  however,  on  foot. 
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Immediately  before  the  gate  some  considerable 
houses  were  lying  in  ruins — ^ruins  dating  from 
the  £eyolution,  of  which  you  may  now  see  many 
in  the  environs  of  Eome,  and  whose  origin  it 
is  not  always  easy  to  discover.  My  compa- 
nions would  fain  have  had  me  believe  that  they 
had  been  the  work  of  masons  and  carpenters, 
who  in  the  pretended  interest  of  the  defence  of 
Rome  were,  in  reality,  making  work  for  them- 
selves. But  this  gentleman  was  one  of  the  Pope's 
Ouardia  Nohile^  and  therefore  no  trustworthy 
witness  against  the  Revolution.  If  the  said  ma- 
sons calculated  on  having  to  build  the  houses  again 
they  made  a  great  mistake,  for  I  nowhere  saw 
any  sign  of  intention  to  rebuild  the  fallen  houses, 
and  I  doubt  whether  a  hand  will  be  put  in  mo- 
tion  for  such  a  purpose,  indeed  Rome's  future 
destiny  seems  rather  to  promise  more  ruins  than 
the  rebuilding  of  old  ones.  On  entering  Villa 
Albani,  the  prospect  is  surprising  and  incompa- 
rable;— -villa,  it  is  to  be  observed,  does  not  mean 
merely  the  country-house  but  the  whole  rural 
property;  the  house  is  called  the  casino.  The 
villa  itself,  Rome  the  Campagna,  the  nearer 
Sabine  Hills,  and  the  distant  summits  of  the 
Apennines  glittering  with  snow,  all  blend  to- 
gether in  one  enchanting  picture. 
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The  villa  is  in  a  neglected  condition^  but  has 
picturesque  points.  The  sti£f  yew-hedges,  yel- 
low and  rotten,  the  moss-grown  turf,  the  grass- 
covered  paths  are  so  many  witnesses  of  the  po- 
verty or  discouragement  of  the  proprietor,  and 
therefore  against  the  Revolution.  So  at  least 
said  the  noble  guardsman — 

^^  This  house  had  been  seized  upon,  and  was 
only  saved  by  an  accident.  And  who  knew  what 
the  next  year  might  bring  forth?' 

The  house  has  a  beautiful  exterior,  but  is 
not  arranged  for  comfortable  habitation — in- 
deed, comfort  in  Italy,  even  for  the  wealthiest 
families,  is  an  unknown  thing :  but  as  people  are 
poorer  here  than  we  Germans  are  in  household 
wants,  they  are  richer  in  the  conditions  of  per- 
sonal independence — ^in  the  conditions  but  not 
in  the  result  Instead  of  luxurious,  or  at  least 
convenient  domestic  arrangements.  Villa  Albani 
possesses  a  collection  of  antiquities  sufficient  to 
furnish  a  capital  with  a  museum  that  would  claim 
a  name  in  the  world.  The  house  is  filled  with 
objects  of  art,  but  as  it  is  too  small  to  contain 
all  its  treasures,  galleries  and  halls  have  been 
built  for  the  purpose  in  the  gardens.  My  young 
Roman  friend  obliged  me  unfortunately  to  run 
at  full  speed  through  the  collection,  and  the 
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silent  resolution  of  paying  it  another  visit  which 
I  made  during  this  sacrifice  to  politeness  has 
never  been  fulfilled. 

I  cannot,  however,  omit  to  mention  one  object 
that  particularly  struck  me,  the  bust  of  Esop — 
the  only  likeness  of  the  fabulist  that  we  have;  a 
miserable  form,  but  a  head  radiant  with  wit  and 
thought,  without  the  slightest  trace  of  the  malice 
which  is  so  often  mingled  with  wit  of  this  pecu- 
liar kind.  The  bust  of  Sappho  here  is  like  the 
Florentine  one,  but  more  beautiful,  with  haughty 
pouting  Ups.  A  small  metal  Apollo  is  ascribed 
to  Praxiteles*  The  lower  part  is  somewhat  awk- 
ward, but  the  upper  is  enchanting,  though,  per- 
haps,  too  soft  and  feminine.  But  as  for  the 
Antinous,  in  relief !  out  upon  the  miserable 
clownish  booby ! 

The  bust  of  Caracalla,  never  wanting  in  an 
Italian  collection,  is  here  in  duplicate.  Always 
the  same  head,  bent  awry,  the  same  malicious 
squinting  glance,  the  same  expression  of  cruel 
wicked  bestiality — the  worst  with  which  a  human 
countenance  was  ever  branded.  I  never  see  that 
face  without  a  shudder.  If  such  a  monster  is 
our  fellow-creature,  how  can  we  believe  in  the 
divine  origin  and  stamp  of  our  nature? 

And,  with  such  a  face,  the  Emperor  Caracalla 
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could  sit  for  his  portrait,  nay,  multiply  his  por- 
traits more  than  any  of  his  predecessors  or 
successors;  Septimius  Severus  himself  scarce 
excepted  he  who,  to  all  appearance,  was  the  most 
enamoured  of  himself  of  all  the  GsBsars.  Had 
Garacalla  been  half  as  prudent  as  he  was  wicked, 
he  would  have  made  the  bare  attempt  to  por- 
tray him  —  high  treason;  or  even  bethought 
himself  of  rendering  criminal  the  '^  remote 
incentive  to  treason,"  a  contrivance  which,  in 
consequence  of  his  neglect,  has  been  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  German  jurisprudence,  in  our 
own  day ! 

On  our  way  back,  I  learnt,  in  conversation 
with  my  companion,  that  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia  had  lived  more  than  twenty  years  in  the 
house  of  his  parents;  and  had,  at  last,  died  there. 

Without  attaching  any  value  to  insignificant 
princely  existences,  I  made  some  inquiries  into 
the  relations  of  that  individual,  and  my  friend 
gave  me  in  all  innocence  answers,  from  which 
many  piquant  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  re- 
specting the  motives  that  fettered  Prince  Henry 
to  Italy,  during  the  latter  half  of  his  life.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  speak  of  such  things, 
although  a  few  traits  of  his  eccentric  life  may 
not  be  unwelcome. 
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During  the  last  twenty  years,  he  had  never 
left  his  chamber  nor  his  bed.     Except  his  valet, 
no  one,  bat  the  grandmother  and  mother  of  the 
young  guardsman  and  her  children,  was  ever 
admitted  to  see  him.  When  the  Empress  of  Russia 
was  in  Eome,  however,  an  exception  was  made  in 
her  favour.    Notwithstanding  this  seclusion,  how- 
ever, the  Prince  was  anything  but  dead  to  intel- 
lectual interests  or  indifferent  to  the  gratifications 
of  the  senses:  he  read  nearly  the  whole  day 
and  made  capital  dinners,  which,  in  defiance  of 
gout,  were  abundantly  moistened  by  champagne. 
Having  a  decided  mistrust  of,  and  dislike  for, 
doctors.  His  Highness  prescribed  for  himself; 
sometimes  very  extraordinary  remedies— such,  for 
instance,  as  a  bottle  of  rum.    At  last,  when  far 
advanced  in  life,  he  was  attacked  by  a  serious  ill- 
ness, and  was  persuaded  to  send  for  a  physician. 
In  a  few  minutes,  Bacone,  the  most  distinguished 
physician  in  Eome,  was  introduced  into  the  sick 
chamber,  but  came  back  almost  immediately  with 
the  words — "  My  presence  is  superfluous.    Send 
fbr  the  priest  and  the  ambassador.   He  is  dead !" 

In  reply  to  my  questions  respecting  the  truth 
of  the  report  that  the  Prince  had  been  converted 
to  Catholicism  before  his  death,  the  young  man 
gave  a  positive  denial;  he  thought  the  report 
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might  have  arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
Prince  having  given  a  yearly  sum  for  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  the  distribution  of  which  was  en- 
trusted to  the  priest. 

The  family  with  whom  he  lived  and  died 
receive  a  monthly  pension  of  thirty  scudi  from 
the  Prussian  Court;  had  the  Prince  made  a  will 
the  guardsman  was  of  opinion  his  family  would 
have  fared  better. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE   CHAIN   OF  TIMB. — THB    HISTORICAL  VALUE   OF   ANCIENT  RUINS. 
—  ANCIENT  TEMPLES   AND   MODERN  CHURCHES. —  HEATHEN   OOD6 

AND     CHRISTIAN    SAINTS.  ROMAN     CATHOLICISM     COEZTRNSirE 

WITH   THE   DOMINION   OF   OLD    ROME. 

If  I  were  to  say,  as  so  many  other  travellers 
have  done,  that  from  the  remains  of  Soman  an- 
tiquity, I  could  form  for  myself  a  dramatic  pic- 
ture of  the  life  of  the  ancient  Romans,  I  feel  I 
should  be  uttering  ^^  the  thing  which  is  not." 
To  produce  such  an  effect  from  these  often  form- 
less fragments,  people  must  possess  a  greater 
power  of  imagination  (or  a  smaller  regard  for 
truth)  than  has  fallen  to  my  share.  One  single 
page  of  Tacitus  teaches  me  more  about  Imperial 
Rome  than  all  the  ruins  that  cover  the  Palatine 
Hall  and  the  Forum ;  one  epistle  of  Horace  calls 
up  before  me  a  more  vivid  image  of  the  world- 
commanding  city,  and  of  what  used  to  go  on  in 
its  palaces  and  market-places  and  theatres,  than 
all  the  relics  that  all  the  antiquaries  of  modem 
Rome  can  exhibit  to  me. 
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If,  however,  this  kind  of  ocular  demonstra- 
tion neither  adds  much  to  the  amount  of  my 
Imowledge  concerning  Ancient  Eome,  nor  renders 
that  knowledge  in  any  considerable  degree  more 
accurate,  I  am  still  indebted  to  it,  for  a  clear 
comprehension  of  the  relation  between  the  An- 
cient and  the  Modem  World,  for  which  hitherto 
I  had  striven  in  vain. 

In  the  minds  of  most  people — for  I  believe  in 
this  case  I  may  reason  from  myself  to  others — 
there  lies  between  ancient  and  modern  history 
an  enormous  chasm,  across  which  the  story 
of  our  race  seems  to  be  carried  on  tottering 
planks,  some  of  which  have  sunk  behind  its 
last  footsteps  down  into  the  bottomless  abyss. 
What  we  dimly  see  looming  through  the  mists  of 
^iges  across  that  great  chasm,  is  like  a  scene  in 
another  world.  It  requires  an  exertion  of  our 
logical  powers  to  assure  ourselves  that  it  is  re- 
lated to  what  we  see  around  us,  as  premisses  to 
conclusion — as  yesterday  to  to-day.  That  our 
civilisation  has  been  built  upon  the  ruins  of 
theirs — that  we  are  the  sons  of  those  fathers — 
and  that  we  carry  about  with  us,  in  our  flesh 
and  blood,  an  inheritance  received  from  them 
—this  we  know  with  our  understandings  to  be 
the  fact;  but  Eome  is  more  adapted  than  any' 
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place  in  the  world  to  change  this  mere  know- 
ledge into  vivid  conscionsness,  to  make  the  sao- 
cession  and  connection  of  the  events  of  histoiy, 
not  merely  comprehensible,  but,  "  papable  to 
feeling  as  to  sight.''  Familiar  from  our  youth- 
up  with  the  history  of  Some,  we  find  in  these 
ruins  a  something  that  the  senses  can  lay  hold  of, 
to  endow  it  with  actual  living  reality. 

What  the  Capitol  once  was  as  a  citadel,  as  a 
sacred  national  relic,  as  a  public  building,  I 
must  seek  for  in  Livy,   and  the  most  careful 

^  study  of  all  that  is  left  of  this  monument  will 
add  but  little  to  a  single  line  of  description  or 
narration  in  that  great  historian.  But  whilst  I 
contemplate  the  real  foundation-walls  of  this 
Capitol,  the  sensuous  impression  helps  me  to 
cross  the  abyss  of  time — ^the  immeasurable  in- 
terval between  then  and  now  shrinks  together, 
and  the  present  is  brought  into  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  past,  whose  memorials  are 
before  me. 

Such  memorials  we  find  in  Some  in  crowds,  of 
almost  every  period  of  the  great  history  that  has 
passed  over  this  soil;  and  gradually  from  these 
fragments  we  build  for  ourselves  a  bridge,  bctoss 
which  the  imagination  can  wander  at  its  plea- 

*  sure.     Beneath  this  bridge  the  dark  abyss  di»- 
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appears.  Every  passing  generation  has  lent  a 
stone  to  the  structure,  and  is  a  silent  witness  of 
the  uninterrupted  continuity  of  time.  The  an- 
cient world  becomes  connected  with  the  modem 
by  a  thousand  links — ^nay,  sometimes  they  seem 
to  have  grown  together  by  a  thousand  living 
fibres,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  the 
period  of  transition  from  one  to  the  other. 
Sometimes  old  institutions  have  merely  changed 
their  names,  while  their  original  destination  has 
remained  unchanged;  sometimes  the  reverse  has 
happened — the  name  has  been  preserved,  while 
the  institution  has  entirely  altered,  and  in  some 
few,  both  the  one  and  the  other  have  remained 
unaltered  through  the  lapse  of  two  thousand 
years. 

A  great  number  of  the  ancient  temples  still 
serve  fbr  worship  at  the  present  day.  The 
ancient  gods  have  been  cast  out,  Christian  saints 
have  taken  possession  of  their  altars,  but  little 
other  change  has  taken  place.  The  close  blood- 
relationship  of  the  Catholicism  of  modem  Italy, 
with  the  heathenism  of  Old  Some,  forces  itself 
on  your  attention  at  every  step.  Mythological 
statues,  under  the  names  of  saints  or  angels, 
have  figured  in  many  Italian  churches  since 
time  immemorial.    They  are  merely  baptized 
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idols,  and  a  speaking  symbol  of  the  metamor* 
phosis  of  the  old  faith  into  the  new.  The  theory 
of  the  dogma  has,  indeed,  been  modified  under 
the  hands  of  councils  and  fathers  of  the  church, 
but  the  form  of  the  worship,  and  with  it  the 
ideas  of  faith  in  the  minds  of  the  multi- 
tude, have  remained  in  all  essential  features 
the  same. 

Paganism  exhales  from  every  pore.  The 
images  of  the  saints  are  employed  with  the  same 
meaning  as  the  old  figures  of  the  gods.  Strictly 
speaking,  they  are  in  neither  case  more  than  a 
symbol,  for  the  gods  dwelt  in  Olympus,  as  the 
saints  in  Heaven. 

In  the  feeling  of  the  multitude,  however, 
amongst  which  the  priests  themselves  may  often 
be  reckoned,  the  case  is  very  different.  The 
heavenly  nature  of  the  Invisible  Being  is  trans- 
ferred by  some  mysterious  process  to  the  cor- 
poreal symbol;  the  painted  canvas  becomes  a 
personal  saint,  the  marble  block  a  living  god. 
It  is  certain,  that  there  is  in  human  nature  a 
tendency  to  this  coarse  sensualization  of  the 
idea  of  the  Divine.  The  household-saints  of  the 
Russian,  who  is  from  time  to  time  beaten  by 
his  worshippers — the  bundle  of  rags  adored  by 
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the  Shaman — ^the  golden  calf  of  the  Jews — the 
"winking  Virgin,"  before  whom  the  modern 
Italian  throws  himself  on  his  knees,  all  these 
belong  to  the  same  class;  they  all  have  their 
origin  in  the  desire  for  a  bodily  deity.*  But 
however  natural,  in  a  certain  sense,  such  a  ten- 
dency may  be,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all,  that 
its  habitual  gratification  has  a  most  degrading 
effect  on  the  character. 

In  the  eyes  of  Moses  and  Mohammed  there 
was  no  greater  sin,  and  the  latter  succeeded,  by 
the  most  merciless  severity,  in  rooting  it  out 
from  amongst  his  followers  to  the  last  fibre,  so 
that  it,  has  never  again  sprung  up.  If  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  showed  themselves  less 
determined  and  uncompromising,  it  was  pro- 
bably because  the  new  doctiine  arose  out  of  the 
bosom  of  Judaism,  which  was  supposed  to  have 
already  overcome  the  idolatrous  tendency.  This 
confidence,  however,  or  it  may  be  this  careless- 

*  One  of  the  most  startling  manifestations  of  this  tendency 
may  be  fomid  among  the  modern  American  fanatics,  called  Mor- 
mons. The  notorious  Joseph  Smith,  their  leader,  says,  in  one  of 
his  sermons — "  God  the  Father  is  a  man  like  unto  one  of  your- 
telve$y  Another  declares — "he  hath  both  body  and  parts — eyes, 
mouth,  and  ears,  and  speaks  when  and  to  whom  he  pleases,  and  is 
just  as  good  at  mechanical  inventious  as  at  another  business.'*^ 
Translator. 
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ness,  or  this  false  calculation,  has  been  heavily 
punished.  Among  the  Israelites,  the  gospel  found 
comparatively  little  acceptance,  and  instead  of 
Jerusalem,  Rome  became  the  apostolical  centre. 
The  pure  doctrine  was  contaminated  by  the 
spirit  reigning  in  the  Pantheon,  and  instead  of 
the  cosmopolitan  reformed  faith  of  Jehovah  that 
had  been  destined  for  us,  we  received  a  Judai* 
cally  coloured  Paganism. 

Heathen  Rome  has  furnished,  even  geogra- 
phically, the  basis  of  modem  Catholicism.  The 
more  completely  any  country  has  received  the 
Romans  as  rulers,  and  been  penetrated  by  the 
Roman  spirit,  so  much  deeper  root  has  Catho- 
licism struck  in  it.  Such,  for  instance,  have 
been  Italy,  Spain,  and  France. 

England,  which,  after  the  fall  of  Rome,  was 
several  times  inundated  by  Germanic  conquerors, 
never  belonged  so  completely  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Scotland,  which  only  partially  and  for 
a  time  obeyed  the  Roman  law,  almost  wholly 
shook  off  Catholicism;  even  in  Germany  the 
limits  of  the  military  supremacy  of  old  Rome, 
coincide  very  nearly  with  those  of  its  modem 
ecclesiastical  authority. 

There  may  be  some  countries  and  nations  that, 
to  a  certain  extent,  form  an  exception  to  this 
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rule;  and  I  have  no  wish  to  make  fact  in  any 
case  bend  to  my  theory;  but  I  think  the  ex- 
amples I  have  already  adduced  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  general  proposition  I  have  laid  down, 
and  that  is,  perhaps,  all  that  can  be  expected  in 
historical  cases* 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

A  ROMANTIC  D&AMA  IN  THB  MAUSOLEUM  OF  AUGUSTUS. — BORBOWS 
OF  AN  IDLE  MAN  ON  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON.  —  AN  UNEXPBCTSD 
RESOURCE. — A   DRAMA   OF   THRILLING   INTEREST. 

For  people  who  suffer  from  a  superfluity  of 
time,  there  are  no  more  terrible  hours  iu  the 
week  than  Sunday  afternoon.  Age  and  youth 
do  not  differ  so  widely  as  do  those  two  halves 
of  the  day  which  the  hour  of  noon  divides.  "  It 
is  Sunday,"  one  exclaims  on  awaking,  and  like 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  comes  a  remembrance  of  the 
happy  holidays  of  our  childhood,  in  which  there 
was  to  be  no  going  to  school; — one  can  lie  in 
bed  another  hour  with  a  good  conscience !  But 
the  bells  are  merrily  calling  out  the  gaily  dressed 
people,  the  market-place  is  basking  in  unwonted 
stillness,  and  everything  is  so  peaceful  and  cheer- 
ful that  one  goes  out  into  the  fresh  sunny  world 
enlivened  and  happy,  and  in  a  mood  to  be 
pleased  with  all  things.  Certainly,  a  normal 
Sunday  must  never  be  wanting  in  sunshine,  in 
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the  songs  of  birds  and  the  scent  of  gay  lilac  or 
rose-bushes.  The  hours  of  the  morning  fly  mer- 
rily on;  you  sit  down  to  dinner  and  reward 
yourself  for  being  in  such  a  good  humour,  with 
an  extra  dish. 

But,  no  sooner  is  the  table-cloth  removed,  than 
the  face  of  things  is  changed.  Six  or  eight 
hours  before  one,  and  nothing,  nothing  in  the 
world  to  do  with  them.  Work?  that  is  impos- 
sible— it  is  Sunday!  Go  out  for  a  walk?  One 
has  quite  enough  of  that — rather  slow  amuse- 
ment on  the  days  of  the  week.  An  excursion 
into  the  country  ?  Every  environ  is  full  of 
noisy,  drinking  bowl-players.* 

After  a  long  search,  in  vain,  for  an  occupa- 
tion, a  reckless  despair  seizes  on  you;  you  rush 
upon  your  fate,  and  go  to  church  to  hear  a  ser- 
mon. Ennuiy  irritation,  or  at  best  an  uncom- 
fortable nap,  are  the  Sunday  afternoon  enjoy- 
ments of  people  who,  having  no  real  work-day, 
can  relish  no  holiday. 

To  this  unhappy  class  I  belonged,  at  least 
during  my  stay  in  Italy ;  and  I  was  in  this  mood 
one  fine  Sunday  afternoon,  when  I  saw  the  fol- 

*  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  author's 
description  refers  especially  to  a  German  Sunday ;  but  we  would 
recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  all  who  imagine  that  ennui 
is  peculiarly  the  property  of  a  Sunday  in  England. — Ta, 
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lowing  placard  on  a  wall — a  placard  surely 
written  by  mj  guardian  angel  : — "  A  theatrical 
representation  by  day-light,  to  be  held  this  after- 
noon in  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus." 

There  are  but  scanty  relics  of  the  walls  of  the 
'Mausoleum  left;  but  on  the  spot  where  stood 
the  proud  monument  of  the  luckiest  of  aU 
usurpers,  there  now  stands  a  round  building,  a 
sort  of  modem  circus,  constructed  in  stone.  At 
the  time  I  speak  of,  a  company  of  actors  had 
taken  up  their  quarters  in  it; — a  small  part  of 
the  arena  was  converted  into  a  stage,  and  the 
rest  formed  the  pit,  behind  which  rose  the  rows 
of  stone-seats  in  wide  semicircles,  each  slightly 
raised  above  the  one  before  it,  as  in  the  ancient 
amphithet^tres. 

The  house  was  full  and  impatient,  and  very 
wisely,  as  the  bill  of  the  performance  promised 
great  things.  The  piece  was  called  ^^  Ginevra 
of  Scotland;  or.  The  Great  Tournament^"  and 
the  mere  program  of  the  first  act  was  enough  to 
make  one  tremble.  The  first  act  announced  the 
arrival  of  the  hero;  webs  of  wickedness  are 
woven  around  innocence.  The  second  brought 
us  ''  horrible  treachery,"  and  the  rest  were 
equaUy  thrilling. 

At  last  the  curtain  rose  and  disclosed  a  lady, 
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and  a  knight  tSte-d-tSte.     The  lady  might  be 
the  princess  Ginevra,  though  about  that  I  had 
my  doubts,  but  the  knight  was  certainly  the  hor- 
rible traitor,  for  nothing  less  than  unexampled 
villany  could  make  him  roll  his  eyes  so  wildly, 
draw  his  cap  so  low  over  his  forehead,  and  draw 
his  head  down  so  low  between  his  shoulders  to 
say  nothing  of  his  stem  black  beard,  and  his 
gloomy  uncompromising  mien.    Words  of  loye, 
of  anger,  and  of  flattery,  are  exchanged,  but 
I  am  sure  that  knight  does  not  mean  honorably 
by  the  noble  young  lady,  but  intends  to  trap 
her  into  some  devilish  snare,  or  else  why  should 
he  demand  from  her  an  oath  that  she  will  do  all 
that  he  desires  without  question,  however  extra- 
ordinary or  inexplicable  his  requests  may  be. 

The  thoughtless  young  lady!  she  positively 
gives  the  required  oath  without  considering  the 
terrible  consequences  which  must  inevitably  en- 
sue. This  light-minded  proceeding  troubled  me 
so  much  that  it  was  scarcely  a  consolation  to  me 
to  learn  in  the  course  of  the  conversation  that 
it  is  not  the  Princess  Ginevra  who  plays  this 
dangerous  game  but  her  Highness's  waiting- 
maid,  Cunigunda. 

In  the  next  scene  the  whole  blaze  of  royalty 
opened  on  our  dazzled  view.  The  King  appeared 
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leading  the  Princess  Ginevra,  whose    Scottish 
birth  was  sufficiently  made  manifest  by  a  very 
saucy  blonde  who  performed  the  part.     King 
and  Princess  took  their  places  on  the  throne,  and 
then  enter  a  triumphal  procession  of  six  armed 
knights,  whose  chief  lays  at  the  King's  feet  the 
trophies  he  has  acquired  in  a  glorious  campaign 
against  the  Irish.     His  Majesty  is  enraptured — 
he  embraces  the  commander,  loads  him  with 
favours  and  honours,  and  the  lovely  Princess  is 
so  gracious  that  a  sharp  observer  can  see  how 
matters  stand  with  half  an  eye,  especially  as  the 
terrible  black-bearded  knight,  at  sight  of  this  con- 
descension, draws  down  his  cap  yet  lower  than  be- 
fore, and  rolls  his  eyes  still  more  tremendously. 

No  sooner  has  the  King  left  the  stage  than  we 
receive  full  confirmation  of  our  suspicions  in  a 
love-scene  between  the  Princess  Ginevra  and  the 
Kjiight  Gaetano — for  as  the  piece  was  performed 
before  an  Italian  audience,  of  course  the  bravest 
of  the  brave,  the  hero  who  wins  honour  and  vic- 
tory for  the  King  of  Scotland,  was  an  Italian. 

After  the  royal  fair  has  withdrawn,  Gaetano 
indulges  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  confidential 
soliloquy,  overflowing  with  love  and  happiness. 
But  the  Black-beard  approaches — an  explanation 
follows.     Both  lay  claim  to  the  hand  and  heart 
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of  the  Frincesfiu  The  noble  Italian  wants  to 
decide  the  matter  at  once  by  the  sword,  but  the 
cowardly  and  treacherous  Scot  declares  that 
Gineyra's  own  decision  can  alone  be  accepted,  and 
Gaetano  is  naturally  quite  satisfied,  for  he  thinks 
himself  certain  of  her  exQlnsive  affections. 

''  Poor  fool !''  exclaims  the  Scot  compassion- 
ately; '^as  a  proof  that  I  am  the  fayoured 
one,  you  shall  this  night  see  me  ascend  to  the 
Princess's  window." 

That  Gaetano  does  not  sink  into  the  earth  at 
this  announcement  is  probably  only  the  fault  of 
the  stage-machinery.  Happily  for  the  sensitiye 
spectator  the  curtain  falls  oyer  the  heart-rending 
sight  of  his  despair. 

But  a  stronger  trial  awaits  our  nenres.  Al^ 
the  beginning  of  the  second  act  night  has  come 
on,  and  Gaetano  wrapped  in  a  dark  cloak  takes 
his  post  before  the  palace  to  be  conyinced  of  his 
unhappiness  with  his  own  eyes.  Agitating  solilo- 
quy—after which  the  hero  withdraws  into  a 
comer  to  make  his  obseryations,  and  his  place 
is  immediately  filled  by  his  riyal«  After  giving 
?ent  to  his  scorn  and  hatred  by  a  fierce  elo- 
quence of  monologue  and  appropriate  gestures, 
he  approaches  the  palace,  claps  his  hands  thrice, 
find  on  the  balcony  aboye  appears  (with  her  crown 
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upon  her  head) — ^the  Princess?  Ah!  no,  away 
with  every  vile  suspicion  of  her  angelic  purity! 
It  is  the  waiting-maid  who  has  heen  prevailed 
on  to  phy  the  part  of  Ginevra,  and  to  c<mfirm 
her  falsehood  has  laid  a  sacril^ous  hand  on  the 
symbol  of  royalty,  wherewith  to  adorn  her  guilty 
head.  The  false  Princess  casts  down  a  silken 
ladder,  and  the  black  knight  disappears  behind 
the  curtains  of  the  royal  apartment. 

Gaetano's  state  of  mind  at  this  sight  may  be 
readily  conceived;  but  he,  nevertheless,  takes  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  to  explain  it  to  the  audience 
with  words  and  gestures.  But  vain  is  the  at- 
tempted consolation  of  his  brother,  who  has  been 
a  witness  of  the  whole  scene,  and  who  arrives 
just  in  time  to  prevent  Gaetano  from  plunging 
his  heroic  sword  into  his  own  breast  But  there 
is  still  a  last  refuge  for  despair;  he  tears  himself 
from  his  brother's  arms,  and  springs  into  die 
water,  and  the  act  closes  on  his  brother's  solami 
oath,  that  the  false  Princess  shall  answer  with 
her  life  for  Gaetano's. 

The  third  act  introduces  us  to  the  deepest 
wilderness  of  romance.  A  dense  forest,  with  no 
other  trace  of  human  existence  than  a  hermitage, 
built  in  the  Corinthian  style. 

Enter  a  knight  on  foot,  followed  by  his  squire, 
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wliom  by  the  comfortable  living  which  his  ap- 
pearance and  his  round  fat  voice  bespeak,  one 
might  take  for  a.  near  relatiw  of  Falstaff,  if 
it  were  not,  that  by  his  valiant  speeches  to  his 
squire,  we  learn  that  he  is  a  knight-errant,  seek*- 
ing  in  the  wilds  of  the  forest  for  giants  and 
dragons. 

The  hermit  comes  out  of  his  Corinthian  esta- 
blishment, and  recognises  in  the  stranger,  Binaldo, 
a  brave  lance,  who,  in  former  times,  when  he 
himself  wore  helmet  instead  of  cowl,  was  his 
companion  in  arms,  in  the  campaign  of  Charle- 
magne, against  King  Agramont,  of  Africa.  Com- 
pliments are  exchanged,  and  the  strangers  are 
invited  to  tea  in  the  Corinthian  retreat,  but 
suddenly  a  cry  for  help  rings  from  the  thicket. 
Knight  and  squire,  burning  for  conflict,  rush  out 
at  the  slips;  a  terrible  clatter  of  swords  ensues; 
and  a  snow-white  young  lady,  with  dishevelled 
hair,  comes  flying  in,  and  throws  herself  for  pro- 
tection into  the  arms  of  the  hermit,  and  soon  we 
breathe  again;  for  the  fat  knight  and  his  faithful 
squire  return  from  the  hot  fight  unhurt.  The 
lady  Ginevra's  attendant  has  escaped  frx)m  the 
hands  of  murderers,  who  wished,  in  her  person, 
to  remove  a  dangerous  witness  from  the  world. 

We  now  learn  the  full  extent  of  the  Umhhd 
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cironmstahces  which  haye  meantime  taken  place 
at  court.  Gaetano's  brother  haying  accused 
Gineyra,  as  he  had  yowed  to. do,  she  has  been 
condemned,  according  to  the  laws  of  Scotland, 
which,  not  eyen  her  royal  father  can  alter — ^to 
expiate  her  fault  on  the  scaffold — if,  before  sun- 
set, she  can  find  no  champion  to  defend  her 
against  her  accuser.  Of  course,  the  fat  knight 
immediately  resolyes  to  offer  himself,  and  he 
follows  the  hermit  into  the  hut,  to  strengthen  his 
yaliant  resolution,  by  a  dram.  While  they  are 
within,  enjoying  the  kitchen  and  cellar  of  the 
excellent  anchorite,  another  knight,  in  black 
armour,  and  with  closed  yisor,  makes  his  appear- 
ance, and  a  sort  of  suspicion  comes  across  our 
minds,  that  he  is  an  old  acquaintance.  In  fact, 
who  should  it  be  but  Gaetano,  who,  we  find, 
brought  to  reason  by  the  shock  of  his  cold  bath, 
has  wisely  changed  his  resolution,  and  scrambled 
on  to  dry  land  again.  ^^  Ghe  mi  sono  pentito  de 
morire,"  as  he  naivelt/  obseryes  to  his  faithful 
follower,  whom,  by  yery  good  luck,  he  meets  in 
the  forest;  and  who  seeks  to  console  him  by  phi- 
losophical reflections  on  the  inconstancy  of  the 
fair — ^reflections  which  are  receiyed  with  noisy 
applause  by  the  bearded  portion  of  the  aur 
dience. 
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The  follower  farther  informs  him  of  Ginevra's 
present  danger;  the  old  love  awakes  with  re- 
doubled ardour;  and  Gaetano  goes  his  way  in 
haste,  resolved  to  save  the  Princess  of  his  heart 

I  followed  his  example,  and  went  mj  way, 
considering  that  a  continuance  of  such  strong 
dramatic  emotions  might  be  too  much  for  me, 
and  feeling  quite  satisfied,  that  with  two  such 
brave  defenders,  innocence  at  last  would  surely 
triumph. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


A  Lirm  flosBiB  or  bohan  fopulab  litb.— thb  diliobnob.- 

OAXPAGKA^ — TITOLI.--^IHB  ANIO^ — ^A  GOHFOBTABLE  ANOHOBITB^-* 
THB  IRON  WORKS  OF  TIVOLL — HADRIAN's  YILLA.-— THB  COFPBB- 
H0U8B. — DRAMATIC  TALBNT8  OF  THE  ITALIANS — ^A  TBTB. — THB 
TILLA  d'bSTB.— OABDBN8  AND  ARTIFICIAL  WATBR8. 


I  HAD  been  told  that  the  diligence  left  for  Ti- 
yoli  at  two  o'clock,  and  in  order  to  be  yery  pane- 
toal,  I  was  at  the  place  at  half-past  two,  but  I  was 
still  much  too  early.  Neither  horse  nor  carriage, 
neither  coachman  nor  passenger,  was  to  be  seen. 
I  asked  after  the  office,  and  was  directed  to  the 
stable,  and  in  the  stable,  they  told  me  '^the 
office  was  gone  out."  "  The  travellers*  waiting- 
room  then?"  I  was  shown  a  bench  under  the 
archway.  Three  or  four  driyers  and  porters, 
who  were  sitting  on  it,  drew  closer  to  each  other, 
to  make  room,  and  I  seated  myself  to  wait  in 
patience. 

The  space  under  the  arch-way  was  the  scene 
of  a  characteristic  piece  of  Soman  popular  life. 
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There  was  a  litUe  shed  in  which  the  money-^ 
taker  of  the  theatre  Capranica  was  selling  tickets, 
but  the  trade  was  not  very  lively,  as  it  was  very 
fine  weather,  and  the  American  tumblers  were 
having  a  performance  in  the  open  air.    Opposite 
me,  seated  on  the  ruins  of  an  old  straw-chair, 
was  an  old  woman^  with  a  very  comfortably 
stout  person   and  immense  spectacles  on   her 
nose,  sewing  with  an  infinite  tranquillity  of  mind. 
Meditatively  she  drew  the  thread  out  of  her 
boBom,  slowly  threaded  her  needle,  slowly  made 
a  knot,  and,  with  due  deliberation,  made  a  stitch; 
and  while  die  was  drawing  in  her  thread,  much 
in  the  same  manner  as  a  fisherman  hauls  in  his 
nets,  her  spectacled  eyes  found  time  to  take  a 
short  excunion  over  the  surrounding  objects  be- 
fore being  lowered  to  take  another  stitch.  It  need 
scarcely  be  said  that  she  found  plenty  of  time  fot 
observations,  questions,    and   answers,  and  as 
little  need  I  add  that  her  tongue  was  much  mor6 
nimble  than  her  needle. 

After  carrying  on  this  twofold  occupation  for 
upwards  of  a  quarter  of  aii  hour,  about  a  hand's 
length  of  the  seam  was  happily  accomplished,  ibe 
thread  was  returned  to  its  original  retreat,  the 
needle  stuck  in  the  stuff,  the  scissors  laid  aside,  and 
an  earthenware  chafing-dish  brought  out  from 
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under  her  chair,  with  a  little  pot  on  it,  which  was 
simmering  gently.  In  the  little  pot  there  were 
artichokes,  which  the  old  lady  eat  with  evident 
satisfaction,  with  an  accompaniment  of  bread 
that  she  pulled  out  of  her  pocket.  She  had  no 
implements  but  her  fingers,  yet  she  managed 
matters  with  tolerable  neatness,  and  was  just  as 
slow  over  her  dinner  as  over  her  work.  A  pretty 
child,  who)  was  playing  under  the  care  of  its 
nurse,  and  eyeing  the  old  lady's  repast  with 
evident  interest,  came  at  her  beckoning,  and  was 
fed  with  a  grandmotherly  tenderness,  though 
without  the  venerable  needlewoman  stopping 
for  a  moment  the  regular  supplies  which  she 
carried  to  her  own  mouth. 
.  In  the  mean  time  my  neighbours  on  the  bench 
had  collected  a  number  of  companions  round 
4liem,  and  were  carrying  on  jokes  and  pranks 
among  themselves,  which  now  and  then  aroused 
the  angry  interference  of  the  old  woman.  One 
of  them,  a  one-eyed  fellow,  seemed  generally  to 
have  the  advantage  over  his  opponent  ^^  Hol- 
loa! Sir!"  called  out  the  latter  to  a  stranger 
who  was  passing  just  as  he  had  received  a  smart 
rebuff;  "  my  friend  Joseph  has  got  something  to 
say  to  you."  The  stranger  stopped — Joseph  in- 
voluntarily took  a  step  towards  him,  and,  it 
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appeared,  they  were  both  one-eyed.  This  was  a 
mostsaccessM  joke;  the  stranger  joined  heartily 
in  the  general  merriment,  and  then,  without  any 
farther  communication,  went  on  his  way,  laugh- 
ing loudly.  The  Italians  always  take  practical 
jokes  in  good  part,  which  is  more  than  every  one 
can  say  of  himself. 

At  last  the  diligence  came  out,  a  sort  of  im- 
proYcd^or^,  to  which  a  prudent  man  would  not 
haye  trusted  himself  without  ensuring  his  life 
and  limbs.  I  got  in,  together  with  another  tra^ 
Teller,  who  was  taking  leave  of  a  fair  ^^  cousin," 
who  had  come  to  see  him  off,  in  a  more  affec* 
tionate  manner  than  may  have  been  altogether 
agreeable  to  the  cousin's  husband,  who  was 
sta&ding  by. 

As  we  jolted  o?er  the  wretched  pavement^  I 
congratulated  myself  inwardly  on  there  being,  at 
least,  room  on  the  seats,  though  they  were  as 
hard  as  stones — Sad  error !  In  the  next  street, 
the  vehicle  stopped  to  admit  two  more  passen^ 
gers,  and  lo  and  behold !  there  was  the  indefati- 
gable cousin  come  again  to  take  a  second  fare- 
well, while  her  husband  stood  by,  with  something 
as  much  like  a  smile  as  was  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  I  rather  think  he  and  I  were  the 
only  individuals  to  whom  the  time  seemed  long, 
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whilst  we  were  kept  waiting  by  the  new  passen- 
gers. When  they  were  ready  we  had  to  diife 
about  another  mile  to  fetoh  the  fifth  and  oxtfa 
passengers;  but  we  saw  no  more  of  the  aflfee* 
tionate  cousin.  I  rather  think  her  husband 
must  haye  locked  her  up. 

The  Campagna  begins  immediately  outside  the 
San  Lorenzo  gate;  but  it  seemed  to  me  far  more 
interesting  two  months  before  in  its  varied  winter 
clothing,  than  now  at  the  end  of  April,  when  it 
presented  to  the  eye  a  tedious  monotonous  green. 

Among  the  travellers  was  a  landlord  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  to  him  I  addressed  the  often-- 
asked  and  never  satisfactorily  answered  question 
of,  why  the  Campagna  is  not  cultivated?  *^  The 
wages  of  labourers  are  too  high — ^native  labourers 
are  as  good  as  not  to  be  had,"  he  said,  ^^  and 
strange  day-labourers,  when  thqr  are  induced  to 
come,  ask  from  25  to  30  *  Bajiochi  per  diem, 
although  their  maintenance  confessedly  costs 
<mly  about  four." 

Would  not  the  natives  of  Parma  and  Lueea, 
ivho,  as  nawies^  are  contented  with  such  small 
wages  in  France  and  Germany,  be  equally 
useful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bome?  in  many 
parts  of  which  the  ground  is  only  awaiting  the 

*  Thiiteen  penee  half-penny  to  nineteen  penee. 
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plough  to  yield  the  most  ample  harvests.  And 
if  the  cnltiyatian  of  the  Campagna  by  day- 
labourers  would  not  uswer,  why  not  farm  it 
out?  Why  not  sell  it  in  portions  to  peasant  pro- 
prietors, out  of  the  orer-populous  districts  of 
Somagna  and  Lombardy? 

To  all  these  and  similar  suggestions,  the  peo- 
ple of  £ome  hare  nothing  better  to  answer  than 
that,  the  employment  of  the  Campagna  for  cattle- 
pastures,  brings  more  than  its  cultivation  as 
arable  land  would.  This  is,  evidently,  either  a 
falsehood  or  a  mere  evasion  of  the  difficulty,  and 
the  problem  appears  to  me  as  involved  as  ever, 
why  the  means  are  not  found,  or  not  applied,  so 
as  to  turn  to  its  true  use  the  extremely  firuitful 
soil  which  lies  outside  the  gates  of  Borne. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  walls  the  road 
croBses  the  Anio,  which  has  still  the  character  of 
a  mountain-stream,  though  not  far  from  its 
junction  with  the  Tiber,  and  its  deep  banks  are 
adorned  with  a  picturesque  growth  of  trees.  A 
litde  further  on  we  forded  another  brook,  from 
which  arose  strong  fumes  of  sulphur,  which  im*^ 
pregnated  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance 
around,  but  this  powerful  medidnal  spring  has 
not  been  used  for  many  years.  Beyond  this 
brook  the  Campagna  is  overgrown  with  bushes. 
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among  which  are  some  which  belong  rather  to 
the  ornamental  shrubbery  than  the  wilderness. 
Who  knows  whether  these  blooming  and  richlj 
perfumed  copses  are  not  the  last  remnants  of 
some  ancient  Boman  parks,  which  certainly 
existed  at  the  foot  of  these  mountains?  At 
present  there  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  road 
itself,  no  mark  of  human  occupation  from  Rome 
to  Tiyoli ;  for  the  two  or  three  miserable  public- 
houses  which  the  traveller  passes,  can  scarcely  be 
reckoned  as  signs  of  cultiyation. 

Scarcely  a  mile  distant  from  Tiyoli,  which  lies 
upon  the  mountain-side,  the  road  turns  aside 
into  an  olive-wood  of  very  old  trees,  and  ascends 
towards  the  town  with  a  wide  sweep.  The  mile 
is  prolonged  into  four  of  a  continual  ascent,  for. 
the  town  lies  at  a  very  considerable  elevation. 

On  the  promenade  which  joins  the  gate,  gaily 
dressed  crowds  of  young  ladies  were  enjoying 
the  sunny  evening,  in  company  with  spiritual 
fathers,  by  no  means  old.  As  we  entered,  one  of 
them  was  taking  leave  of  a  party,  and — could  I 
believe  my  eyes  ? — ^his  delicate  white  hand  was 
passed  round  among  the  ladies  to  kiss  I  I  was 
obliged  to  turn  away  my  eyes,  that  I  might  not 
lose  my  temper  at  the  sight ! 

To  reach  the  inn,  named  the  Sibyl,  you  must 
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wprk  your  way  through  the  whole  length  of  the 
poyerty-strickeB,  crooked,  angular  little  town, 
and  when  you  reach  it,  you  find  it  worthy  of 
the  place.  A  crooked  house,  a  break-neck  stair- 
case, furniture  which  screams  whenever  you 
touch  it — in  short,  a  hotel  in  the  true  Italian 
style.  With  the  exception  of  one  other,  which 
is  inferior,  though  its  outward  appearance  pro- 
mises  more,  the  Sibyl  is  the  only  inn  of  Tiyoli, 
and  is  placed  in  a  tolerable  position,  with  fine 
views  from  some  of  its  windows. 

All  its  rooms  afford  the  means  of  artistic 
study,  their  walls  being  illustrated  with  the  con- 
tributions of  many  a  travelling  artist,  in  char- 
coal, chalk,  and  pencil.  Many  of  these  sketches 
show  an  experienced  hand,  but  the  wit  they 
have  aimed  at,  h^  very  often  deserted  them  at 
the  critical  point. 

Tivoli  now  owes  its  reputation  for  scenic 
beauty  principally  to  the  falls  of  the  Anio.  It 
may  have  been  otherwise  formerly,  when  the 
mountains  were  covered  with  foliage,  and  a 
hundred  handsome  country-seats  were  scattered 
over  the  wood-crowned  heights,  surrounded  by 
their  parks  and  gardens,  in  the  days  when 
Horace  sang  of  the  beauties  of  his  native  Tiber* 
Nevertheless,  these  heights,  partly  bare,  partly 
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covered  with  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  oliTe 
woods,  present  a  series  of  very  grand  and  attrac*- 
tive  scenes,  as  here  the  Anio  rages  through  a 
deep  ravine  which  it  has  worn  for  itsdf,  there 
dashes  over  a  steep  declivity  in  a  roaring  sheet 
of  foam,  scenes  which  are  perhaps  unequalled 
in  their  kind,  at  least  I  can  compare  them  to 
nothing  I  have  ever  seen« 

The  principal  stream  of  the  Anio  formerly 
shot  down  a  very  steep  ravine,  which  divides 
Tivoli  from  the  mountain  behind  it,  but  as  its 
course  in  this  bed  was  found  to  be  dangerous 
for  the  neighbouring  quarter  of  the  town  (in  one 
spring  it  undermined  twenty  houses,  and  pre* 
cipitated  them  into  the  goJf),  a  canal  was  tnn^ 
nelled  out  some  years  ago  through  the  solid 
rock,  which  conducts  it  to  thf  extremity  of  the 
town,  where  it  again  plunges  into  the  ravine. 
The  canal  is  hewn  in  the  shape  of  a  doable 
Gothic  arch,  four  hundred  paces  long  through 
the  mountain,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  impri- 
soned stream  to  leave  it,  until  it  reaches  the 
twofold  month,  where  it  dashes  into  the  deep 
abyss,  thundering  hoarsely,  and  flinging  high 
into  the  air  diamond  showers  of  spray,  which 
sparkle,  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow,  in 
the  rays  of  the  sunlight 
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The  two  tunnels  are  divided  hj  a  thin  natural 
wall)  on  each  side  of  which  a  slender  path  has 
been  cut  out  in  the  rock;  but  in  spite  of  the 
iron  railings  I  would  not  recommend  this  prome- 
nade to  any  one  liable  to  giddiness,  for  the  noise 
and  arrow-like  rapidity  with  which  the  stream 
shoots  down,  on  whose  brink  you  stand,  is 
enough  to  turn  many  a  head.  In  the  tunnel 
itself  there  is,  of  course,  no  very  new  or  beau- 
tiful view  of  the  waterfall;  and  whoever  is  not 
satisfied  with  the  view  of  it  which  may  be  en- 
joyed in  and  near  the  Sybil,  has  no  resource 
left  but  to  seek  a  path  down  the  almost  inacces- 
sible precipices  which  hang  over  the  ravine,  and 
gain  the  point  where  you  have  the  cascade  right 
in  front. 

Many  smaller  branches  of  the  Anio  traverse 
the  town  of  Tivoli,  both  through  the  streets  and 
bdow  tbem,  and  fling  themselves  over  the  edge 
of  the  mountain  platform  on  which  it  is  built,  in 
a  whole  crowd  of  little  waterfalls,  known  as  the 
Cascatelle.  The  best  view  of  them  is  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  road,  which  follows  the  right 
bank  of  the  Anio,  high  above  the  principal 
stream,  into  which  they  spring  from  a  height  of 
many  hundred  feet.  Some  of  these  smaller 
branches  dash  gloriously  out  of  the  windows  of 
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an  old  Roman  building,  which  is  now  used  as  an 
iron  factory,  and  where  the  waters  of  the  Anio 
are  made  to  turn  the  machinery. 

A  Swiss,  who  held  some  post  in  this  factory, 
and  whom  I  often  met  in  my  walks  to  see  the 
Gascatelle,  drew  my  attention  to  a  house  stand- 
ing beside  a  neighbouring  church. 

^^  There  lives  a  countryman  of  yours  in  that 
house,"  he  said;  ^^  a  hermit,  a  fellow  who  is 
worth  knowing," 

I  did  not  wait  to  be  advised  twice,  and  we 
went  together  to  seek  out  the  anchorite  who  lives 
in  a  house  amply  spacious  for  a  large  family. 

^^  The  worthy  man  does  not  mortify  his  flesh 
too  severely,'"  said  the  Swiss,  ^^  and  I  warrant 
you  '11  find  a  good  bottle  of  wine  in  his  cellar." 

The  anchorite  was  in  bed,  and  a  sort  of  lay- 
brother,  who  lives  with  and  serves  him,  told  us 
he  had  a  slight  fever  and  head-ache.  My  Swiss 
Mend  was  of  opinion  that  the- hermit  had  been 
too  jolly  over  night.  However  that  might  be 
the  pious  man  made  his  appearance  a  few  mi- 
nutes after,  and  a  dirty  fellow  he  was,  with  the 
most  unmistakeably  common-place  face.  He 
had  come  from  Silesia,  and  established  himself  as. 
a  journeyman  shoemaker  at  Rome,  but  he  soon 
renounced  his  awl  as  well  as  Satan,  and  all  his 
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works,  and  came  as  a  hermit  to  Tivoli,  where  his 
occupation  is  the  care  of  a  wonder-working  pic«- 
tare  of  the  Virgin,  and  his  income  is  derived 
from  privileged  mendicancy. 

My  visit  to  the  ez-shoemaker  proved  very  on* 
profitable — ^the  heaviest,  stupidest  work.  My 
Swiss  companion  made  an  allusion  to  the  cellar, 
but  the  hermit  assured  him  it  was  empty. 

^^  He  had  in  a  great  cask  only  four  weeks  ago,*' 
whispered  the  Swiss  to  me,  and  then  continued 
aloud  to  the  holy  man — 

"  Tell  me  why  you  keep  your  comrade  here  in 
his  workman's  jacket?  Why  don't  you  put 
him  into  a froc\  and  cowl  like  your  own?*' 

^'  Thomas  is  too  often  intoxicated,"  said  the 
hermit  demurely,  shaking  his  head  and  making 
a  long  face,  ^^  he  would  disgrace  this  dress." 

I  had  had  enough  and  was  anxious  to  be  gone^ 
but  was  not  suffered  to  depart  without  seeing  the 
Virgin's  picture,  which  was  kept  in  the  church 
close  to  the  hermitage.  It  was  a  wretched  little 
figure  of  gilt  wood,  said  to  have  been  found  on 
the  spot  by  a  pair  of  oxen.  Heaven,  it  would 
seem,  sometimes  chooses  its  instruments  oddly. 

On  the  following  Sunday  the  annual  ^^  coro- 
nation "  of  the  image  was  to  take  place;  printed 
invitations  to  assist  at  the  festival  were  issued 
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to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  and  a  aumber  of 
Tolnnteers,  both  rich  and  poor,  had  been  seleeted 
months  ago  from  among  the  inhabitants  of  Ti* 
Yoli  to  assist  at  the  solemnities.  The  hermit 
pressed  me  strongly  to  wait  till  Sunday,  and  see 
the  ceremony,  but  I  inwardly  rejoiced  that  it 
was  then  only  Thursday,  so  that  I  should  have 
plenty  of  time  to  see  the  town  and  return  to 
Rome  on  Saturday. 

The  church  beside  the  hermitage  bears  the 
name  of  Di  Quintilio  after  Quintilius  Varus, 
who  had,  or  is  said  to  haye  had,  a  yilla  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

They  point  out  as  a  last  trace  of  it  in  a  portion 
of  a  strong  wall  which  stands  in  the  olire-garden 
dose  by,  more  under  than  above  the  ground* 
How  correct  this  may  be  I  know  not,  but  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  the  Roman  traditions  had  pre- 
served the  name  which  we  have  only  learned  out 
of  the  foreign  histories  of  our  victories,  and  which 
many  of  us  have  pretty  well  forgotten  again. 

I  returned  with  my  Swiss  acquaintance  to  visit 
the  iron-factory,  perched  high  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Anio.  There  seems  no  reason  to 
dispute  the  title  of  the  Villa  of  Maacenas,  which 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  building.  It  is  large 
and  well  preserved,  erected  in  brick,  but  strong 
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as  solid  stone.  All  the  architectural  decorations 
hare  long  since  disappeared  even  to  the  colon- 
nade of  the  conrt-jard;  the  interior  has,  of 
eonne,  been  mnch  altered  to  suit  its  modem  uti- 
litarian purpose,  but  the  principal  features  of  the 
original  plan  are  still  to  be  traced,  and  probably 
Hiroughout  all  Italy,  no  private  dwelling-house 
of  ancient  Rome,  has  remained  less  disfigured 
or  changed. 

In  the  vast  under-ground  vaults  are  the  fiir- 
naces  and  forges;  the  stream  of  water  which 
turns  the  wheels,  and  works  the  machinery,  is 
introduced  through  the  second  floor,  and,  as 
already  mentioned,  dashes  from  the  windows 
down  into  the  depths  of  the  valley.  The  state 
rooms  of  the  former  aristocratic  proprietor  are 
changed  into  workshops  of  the  more  delicate 
kinds  of  handwork,  and  are  filled  with  a  cease- 
less grinding,  whirring,  and  clanging,  and  hun- 
dred-voiced uproar.  This  iron-foundry,  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Prince  Torlonia's 
tobacco  manufactory,  is  the  greatest  factory  in 
the  States  of  the  Church — counts  one  hundred 
and  twenty  work-people.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say,  that  it  was  first  established  by  foreigners, 
who,  however,  did  not  find  the  business  answer, 
and  it  is  now  the  property  of  a  company  of 
if 
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Roman  capitalists,  in  whose  liands  it  seems  to 
prosper;  a  fact,  at  which  one  must  wondcTi 
when  one  learns  that  the  rough  iron  comes  from 
England ;  that  the  coals  have  to  be  fetched  from 
YeUetria,  a  good  day's  journey,  on  the  backs  of 
horses  and  mules;  and  that  skilful  and  tmslr 
worthy  workmen  are  scraped  together  with 
infinite  trouble,  and  very  highly  paid.  The 
place  affords  nothing  beyond  the  water-^power, 
which  is  strong  enough  for  a  dozen  such  facto- 
ries, but  which,  by  gross  mismanagement,  is  not 
always  sufficient  for  this  single  one.  Under  such 
conditions,  then,  how  is  success  possible?  The 
problem  is  easily  solved.  The  wise  and  paternal 
papal  Government  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
poor  Roman  capitalists,  and  laid  a  tax  of  two 
bajiochi — about  three-halfpence— ^n  every  pound 
of  foreign-manufactured  iron.  Could  there  be  a 
more  glaring  example  of  ignorant,  unreasonable 
taxation?  In  a  land,  containing  neither  metal 
nor  fuel,  to  create,  by  protection,  a  forced  suc- 
cess for  a  company  of  blundering  speculators  in 
the  working  of  iron !  It  is  truly  taking  from  the 
poor  to  give  to  the  rich.  As  far  as  Tivoli  is: 
concerned,  it  has  no  demand  for  this  branch  of 
industry,  supported  at  the  cost  of  the  Pope's 
subjects;   on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  of  im-< 
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mensely  greater  profit  to  the  town,  if  a  small 
part  of  the  sum  expended  on  the  iron-foundry, 
were  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  means 
of  intercourse  with  other  places,  for  the  ordinary 
harvest,  from  the  pockets  of  travellers,  is  very 
scanty  indeed.     There  come  daily  to  the  Sibylla 
fifteen  or  twenty  hackney  carriages  from  Rome, 
full  of  strangers,  who  return  to  Some  the  same 
day^  without  having  really  seen  the  place  at  all, 
and  without  any  saving  to  themselves;  for  the 
hire  of  the  coach  is  equal  to  the  cost  of  a  two 
or  three  days'  stay  in  Tivoli.     How  many  more 
lose  altogether  the  sight  of  this  beautiful  place, 
because  they  shun  the  journey  in  the  miserable 
stage-coach;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are 
deterred  by  the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  fiacre- 
drivers.  By  the  help  of  good  inns  and  diligences, 
Tivoli  might  become  for  Some  that  place  of 
amusement  and  relaxation  needed  by  all  great 
towns.      Now,  it  is  the  goal  of  an  expensive 
journey,  which  is  made  once  in  a  lifetime. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May,  I  set 
out  to  visit  'the  far-famed  Villa  Hadrian.  The 
sky  was  blue  and  clear;  the  air,  for  an  Italian 
May-day,  very  fresh :  church-bells  rang  out  from 
the  distance^  and  the  songs  of  nightingales 
trilled  forth  from  the  hedges  on  either  side  the 
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road,  about  four  miles  in  length,  which  led  ap  to 
the  enclosure,  surrounding  the  immense  grounds 
of  the  ancient  imperial  residence. 

In  spite  of  the  fuss  made  hj  the  Guide-books 
about  the  Villa  Hadrian,  I  had  but  moderate 
expectations  with  regard  to  its  attractions;  jet 
they  were,  nevertheless,  far  too  elevated  for  the 
reality.  What  in  Heaven's  name  is  the  use  of 
firing  our  imaginations  with  pompous  descrip* 
tions  of  what  taasj  when  the  business  of  life  is  to 
learn  what  is  f 

The  jugglery  with  which  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
mingle  the  past  and  present  to  confound  the  pic- 
ture of  former  days  with  the  reality  of  modem 
times  is  one  of  the  most  unbearable  offences  of 
those  literary  hawkers  who  never  think  they  are 
making  an  impression  unless  they  are  crying  at 
the  top  of  their  voices.  Their  false  representa- 
tions may  read  well,  and  may  even  awaken  in 
many  a  reader  a  lively  curiosity  and  desire  of 
travel,  but  to  the  actual  traveller  Ihej  are  a  per- 
petual bar  to  enjoyment,  and  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  disappointment. 

The  entire  space  formerly  occiqiied  by  the 
imperial  jdeasure-grounds  is  now  covered  with  a 
neglected  olive-plantation;  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  garden  or  park  left,  and  of  the  many  build^ 
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ings  which  Hadrian  scattered  over  them,  there 
remains  but  bits  of  walls  and  shapeless  heaps 
of  stones.     The  mins  are  numerous  and  exten 
siTe,  man  J  of  them  colossal,  but  neither  charac- 
teristic nor  picturesque.     Whatever  there  may 
may  have  been  among  them  of  value  has  been 
long  ago  carried  off;  thanks  to  time  and  museum 
collecting  tourists,  the  bare  walls  alone  remain^ 
and  their  interest  is  not  much  enhanced,  in  my 
^es  at  least,  by  the  high-sounding  names  be* 
stowed  upon  them.    Not  a  few  of  these  names 
bear  a  sad  testimony  against  their  imperial  ar« 
chitecf  s  taste.    There  is  an  academy  of  Plato, 
a  Frytaneum,  a  Lyceum  of  Aristotle,  without 
mentioning  a  Temple  in  Elysium,  a  Tartarus, 
and  other  inventions  of  an  anticipated  *^  jng-^ 
tail "  period.    The  only  reason  for  visiting  all 
these  things,  as  far  as  I  can  find  out,  is  the  dis* 
tinction  of  being  able  to  say  you  have  seen 
them,  and  that  privilege  I  would  gladly  make 
over  to  any  one  who  would  return  to  me  the 
hours  I  lost  in  the  precincts  of  the  YUla  Hadrian. 
There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tivoli, 
some  other  relics  of  antiquity  better  worth  in* 
specting  and  r^nembering.    For  example,  the 
Temples  of  Vesta  and  the  Sibyl,  which  stand 
near  the  inn  named  after  tiie  latter,  and  the 
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Temple  deUa  Tosse,  a  round  building,  whose 
slightly  arched  roof  is  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  the  softest  vegetation. 

In  the  evening,  feeling  very  cold  in  my  own 
apartment,  I  took  refuge  in  the  coffee-room,  and 
though  I  did  not  find  the  warmth  I  sought,  I  got 
instead  of  it,  an  amusing  entertainment.  Four 
or  five  men  wrapped  in  their  cloaks,  were  seated 
round,  at  first  silent  and  motionless,  but  by  and 
by  they  entered  into  conversation  with  the  host 
and  with  each  other,  and  in  the  end,  a  dried-up 
grey-headed  old  fellow  declaimed  a  love-scene 
for  the  amusement  of  the  company,  and  did  it 
so  capitally  that  I  am  sure  the  critical  manager 
of  a  metropolitan  theatre  would  have  been  satis- 
fied. Satisfied!  what  do  I  say?  he  would  have 
offered  the  old  gentleman  an  immediate  engage- 
ment, and  the  prospect  of  an  alms-house  to  end 
his  days  in.  The  natural  endowments  and  the 
whole  life  of  the  Italians  are  thoroughly  dramatic, 
and,  therefore,  their  country  affords  inexhaus- 
tible dramatic  talent.  And  thus  Italy,  indepen- 
dently of  its  galleries  and  museums,  its  exquisite 
sky  and  blooming  earth,  would  still  be  a  school 
of  art  and  culture  scarcely  to  be  replaced.  Tet 
Italian  life  is  completely  wanting  in  the  lyric 
and  sentimental  elements  of  poetry;  it  is  corn- 
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pletely  unpoetical  in  the  more  limited  sense  of 
the  word  as  included  in  those  elements.  The 
state,  society,  domestic  life,  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  the  people  are  all  the  barest  prose.  The  nature 
and  the  history  of  Italy  are  poetic,  but  the  pre- 
sent external  and  mental  condition  of  the 
people  is  the  very  realization  of  aU  that  is  con- 
trary to  poetry  of  mind. 

And  as  a  consequence,  there  are  in  Italy  no 
popular  songs,  or  music  (the  guitar  and  man- 
doline are  pure  fable),  and  except  in  the  churches 
and  theatres,  not  a  note  of  melody  is  to  be 
heard;  there  is  no  dancing,  no  public  festival 
(except  the  ecclesiastical),  no  flowers,  no  gar- 
dens, no  pleasure  in  a  country  life;  for  the  vil- 
hggiature  of  the  Italians  have  no  other  object 
than  to  afford  a  refuge  from  the  heat  and  bad 
air  of  the  summer  in  the  towns.  They  do  not 
even  understand  the  poetical  enjoyment  of  drink- 
ing; it  is  not  that  they  repudiate  wine,  but 
they  will  stay  over  it,  in  the  gloomy  coffee-room 
of  a  taveni  for  hours  together,  while  in  Grer- 
many  the  most  miserable  beer  is,  if  possible,  car- 
ried out  into  the  open  air  to  be  drunk  under  the 
green  trees. 

On  Saturday  morning  I  was  aroused  by  a 
thundering  salute  of  artillery.     A  hundred  shots 
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followed  close  after  each  other,  peal  upon  peal 
sounding  as  if  dose  beneath  my  windows.  I 
sprang  up  in  alarm,  filled  with  the  idea  that 
TIyoU  had  revolted  in  despair,  and  was  fighting 
a  des^rate  barricade  fight  against  the  whole 
force  of  the  Pi^pal  army.  Happily,  howeTer,  it 
was  not  an  imeute  this  time;  Tivoli  was  only 
trying  its  ordnance  preparatory  to  the  corona- 
tion of  the  Silesian  shoemaker's  wonder-woiking 
Virgin.  The  fire  was  very  constant,  but  not 
very  dangerous.  An  iron  pipe,  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  loaded  to  the  mouth,  and  stuck 
upright  in  the  ground  to  fire  off,  constitutes  the 
entire  battery — the  general  regulations  against 
all  offensive  weapons  not  having  extended  to  this 
piece  of  artillery. 

Throughout  the  States  of  the  Church,  as  weQ 
as  in  Naples,  rows  of  these  harmless  pipes  may 
be  seen  on  the  festival  days,  planted  on  all  public 
places,  and  when  discharged  in  a  running  fire 
from  time  to  time,  supply  as  much  noise  as  is 

considered  necessary  for  an  Italian  ^^f^— and 

perhaps  a  little  more. 

My  farewell  visit  in  Tivoli  was  paid  to  the 

Villa  d'Este.     With  some  trouble  and  a  great 

deal  of  inquiring  in  the  most  out-of-the-way 
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corn^  of  the  town,  I  found  oat  an  old-fashioned 
gate,  which  was  the  entrance  to  the  villa. 

As  I  let  fall  the  heavy  iron-knocker  on  the 
gate,  the  soand  re-echoed  through  the  wide  empty 
^paoe  within;  the  heavy  portal  swung  slowly 
epen,  as  if  of  its  own  accord,  groaning  on  its 
hinges,  and  I  passed  through  an  ante-chamber 
into  a  great  empty  court,  from  which  the  last 
trace  of  the  human  feet  which  once  trod  it,  seem 
to  have  vanished  years  ago.  In  the  midst  stood 
a  fountain-basin,  like  the  grave-stone  of  the 
bright  spring  which  once  sparkled  there,  but 
which  had  been  dried  up  time  out  of  mind. 

I  crossed  the  court  and  entered  one  of  the 
many  open  doorways  which  surrounded  it. 
Within  were  wide  empty  chambers,  with  nothing 
but  faded  frescoes  and  disfigured  joists  and  en- 
tablatures, once  gilt,  left  of  all  their  former  gay 
decorations.  The  windows  were  broken  away 
from  the  empty  frames,  and  my  footsteps 
sounded  back  from  Uie  bare  broken  pavement, 
and  echoed  throagh  whole  suites  of  rooms  no 
longer  divided  from  one  another  by  doors.  I  felt 
almost  like  a  ghost,  and  was  very  glad  when, 
at  last,.  I  caught  sight  of  something  in  human 
shape— the  lady  of  the  castle.  This  fair  castellan 
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led  me  to  an  upper  balcony,  inlaid  with  the 
richest  mosaic,  and  offering  a  lovelj  prospect 
over  the  plain  and  the  surrounding  mountains. 
Immediately  beneath  the  balcony  lay  the  garden 
of  the  villa,  into  which  I  descended,  after  feast- 
ing my  eyes  sufficiently  on  the  lovely  view  before 
me. 

The  Villa  D'Este  was  built  about  three-hun- 
dred years  ago  by  a  cardinal  of  that  name;  and, 
setting  aside  the  injuries  of  time,  it  seems  to 
have  preserved  its  original  character  unaltered 
to  the  present  day.  It  is  this  which  gives  to 
its  garden  not  only  a  great  charm,  but  even  an 
historical  signification. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  it  can  be  said  of  pleasure- 
grounds  with  truth,  or  even  with  probability, 
that  they  have  preserved  the  same  features  un- 
altered for  three-hundred  years;  for  my  own 
part,  I  know  of  none  that  have,  except  this  Villa 
d'Este,  and  those  of  the  Generalifa  in  Granada. 

The  gardens  are  laid  out  here  in  three  or  four 
terraces,  lying  one  above  another,  and  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  complete  and  original  example  of  the 
style  which  we  are  accustomed  to  caU  the  French, 
and  of  which  Louis  XIV.'s  gardener,  Lenotre, 
was  always  considered  the  master.  There  is 
now  no  doubt  that  this  style  is  of  Italian  origin. 
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and  adopted  b^  the  French  in  the  sixteenth  or 
seventeenth  century,  together  with  many  other 
arts  and  customs.  It  was  not  even  altered  or 
improved  upon  in  France,  as  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  gardens  of  Versailles  and  Fon« 
tainbleau  with  those  of  the  Quirinal,  the  Vati- 
can, and  this  Villa  d'Este.  With  larger  means, 
they  were  executed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  some 
of  the  most  tasteless  features  clipped  a  little,  but 
only  to  shoot  up  with  redoubled  vigour,  beneath 
the  fostering  care  of  our  petty  German  courts. 

In  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  d'Este,  a  complete 
solemnity  is  united  with  the  most  perfect  taste^ 
lessness  of  the  epoch  when  pig-tails  reigned  para- 
mount. Straight  hedges  of  box  and  yew,  all 
kinds  of  artificial  water-works,  stiff  beds  of 
flowers,  grottoes  of  shells^  mythological  statues 
of  inconceivable  hideousness,  arches  leading  to 
nowhere,  broken  columns  wreathed  with  gar- 
lands, a  stone-ship  with  an  obelisk  for  mast, 
stuck  in  the  mud  of  a  wretched  pond,  foolish 
little  temples  and  chapels — in  short,  everything 
most  opposed  to  nature  and  good  taste,  is  to  be 
seen  here  heaped  in  the  most  incomparable  and 
varied  profusion. 

But  their  evident  age,  and  the  rapid  progress 
of  decay,  produce  a  peculiar  effect  in  reconciling 
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ns  to  all  this  unnatural  and  corrupt  art.  The 
dismantled  deformities  of  stcme  and  stueco,  tlie 
hedges  that  have  long  oul^grown  tiie  shears,  all 
the  ancient  allegorical  trickery,  haye  now  a  sort 
of  mournful  interest,  and  call  up  many  a  sen- 
timental image.  This  marshy  pool,  in  the 
middle  of  a  moss-grown  plot  of  turf,  and 
overhung  with  untrained  luxuriant  rose-bushes, 
makes  a  poetical  impression,  which  is  rather 
increased  than  injured,  by  the  ducks  plashing 
in  the  sad  waters.  A  path,  overgrown  with 
thick  weeds,  leads  into  a  dense  grove  of  laurels, 
alive  with  nightingales.  There,  on  the  lowest 
terrace,  at  the  foot  of  the  broad  flight  of  steps, 
stand  eight  or  ten  cypresses  of  immense  size, 
and  almost  primeval  age,  each  one  of  which  is 
a  subject  for  the  landscape-painter.  One  of 
them  was  struck  by  lightning  some  time  since, 
and  stands  a  scorched  and  shattered  ruin. 

The  present  possessor  of  the  Yilla  d'Este — ^the 
Duke  of  Modena  —  has  very  recently  ordered  a 
thorough  repair  of  his  long  neglected  property; 
but  these  repairs  have  been  conunenced  by  the 
restoration  of  the  artificial  waters!  The  dol- 
phins once  more  spout  water  from  their  gaping 
jaws,  the  Tritons  blow  it  from  their  shells,  and 
the  Duke  of  Modena  is  satisfied. 
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So  much  tiie  better.  In  the  meantime,  per« 
haps  his  Serene  Highnesses  sadden  taste  for  reform 
will  relapse  into  its  accustomed  tranquillity;  and 
if  the  rest  of  the  Villa  and  its  gardens  are  left  in 
their  present  condition,  we  can  put  up  with  the 
artificial  waters.  The  Villa  d'Este  cannot  but 
lose  by  every  alteration  and  restoration.  As  it 
is,  it  offers  all  that  the  poet,  the  artist,  and  the 
virtuoso  can  expect,  and  the  Duke  of  Modena 
himself  (with  due  respect  be  it  said),  with  his 
partiality  for  Tritons  and  Dolphins,  is  in  great 
danger  of  utterly  spoiling  this  portion  of  his 
inheritance* 

Among  the  emblems  most  frequently  employed 
in  these  water-works,  is  the  lily.  I  don't  know 
whether  it  is  intended  to  restore  them  or  not, 
but  most  likely  before  the  century  is  at  an  end, 
these  heraldic  blossoms  will  be  completely  faded. 

I  write  this,  I  must  confess,  with  some  mis- 
givings, for  prophecies  are  awkward  things  to 
meddle  with,  unless,  indeed,  one  understands 
the  prophetic  art^  as  well  as  the  ^^  Lunario  di 
Fuligno,"  the  most  popular  almanac  in  Italy, 
which  foretels  political  events,  as  well  as  the  state 
of  the  weather,  and  with  the  most  infallible  cer- 
tainty. For  example,  its  columns  proclaim  for  last 
January^  "Jealousy  between  two  Courts,'*  (it  is 
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evidently  Vienna  and  Berlin  that  are  alluded  to). 
February:  ^^  Some  movements  of  the  army  take 
place ; "  and  it  is  quite  true,  for  in  February  (as 
in  every  month)  the  troops  were  paraded  and 
exercised.  Jvly:  **  Several,  who  fill  high  places, 
will  find  themselves  dismissed; "  and  so  it  fell  out 
that  Messrs.  von  Auerswald  and  Bonin  did  fall 
from  their  high  estate.  I  cannot  feel  quite  as 
confident  of  the  truth  of  my  prophecy ;  but  I  am 
consoled  by  the  tranquillislng  eonviction,  that 
even  should  it  not  be  fulfilled  by  the  year  1900, 
I  shall  not  sufier  much  from  the  reproaches  my 
failure  may  draw  upon  me. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


tOTTBRINO  IN  ROMB.-— THB  MUSEUM  OF  TBB  TATIOAN.— -THE  CON* 
yBNT  OP  ST.  ONOFHIO. — ITALIAN  MEMORIALS  TO  PUBLIO  MEN. — 
THE  BEY.  DON  MAROELLO. — BIS  POLITICS  AND  BIB  OPINION  OF 
THE   AMERICANS. 


I  WENT  to  pay  a  parting  visit  to  the  Vatican, 
The  court  of  Bramante  looked  as  beautiful  as  it 
did  the  first  time  I  saw  it.  In  the  ^^  Sala  Regia,** 
I  felt  my  old  gall  rising  at  the  sight  of  the  Em- 
peror Frederic's  prostration  at  the  feet  of  Pope 
Alexander;  but  scorn  over-mastered  wrath  at 
the  picture  of  the  "Massacre  of  St.  Bartho- 
lomew/' which  the  Papacy  reckons  among  its 
triumphs.  The  Sistine  Chapel  I  passed  by  as 
usual;  and  in  the  Loggie  I  made,  as  I  had  often 
done  before,  a  vain  attempt  to  admire  the  ceil- 
ing without  a  painfal  dislocation  of  the  neck* 
muscles. 

As  I  was  about  to  enter  the  Museum,  a  cor- 
pulent Swiss,  who  filled  up  the  whole  doorway, 
opposed  the  attempt 
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"  Closed,"  said  he "  And  the  Picture  Gal- 

lery  ?"  *•  Closed  also ! "—"And  why  ?"  "The  Duke 
of  Modena  has  sent  to  say  he  is  coming." 

And  so  his  small  highness  of  Modena,  so  oc- 
cupied the  inuneasurable  space  of  the  Vatican, 
that  no  room  was  left  for  us  poor  ordinary  mor- 
tals! This  was  the  third  or  fourth  time  that, 
after  I  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Vatican,  I 
found  myself  turned  back  at  the  door  of  the 
Museum. 

The  whole  arrangement  and  management  of 
this  Museum  is  the  most  illiberal  that  can  be 
imagined  of  any  so-called  "public  collection.** 
It  is  said  that  the  public  have  free  admittance 
twice  a  week ;  but  the  doorkeepers  conduct  them* 
selves  as  if  it  were  a  pure  act  of  ciyility  on  their 
part  to  open  the  cases,  though  it  is  a  service 
which  they  are  paid  to  perform.  On  the  re- 
maining days  the  Museum  is  open  to  strangers, 
it  is  true,  but  chiefly,  as  would  appear,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  papal  servants,  who  expect  a 
double  fee  on  these  days,  and,  if  possible,  ibrce 
one  of  their  body  as  a  cicerone  on  the  visitor 
into  the  bargain.  As  for  benches  or  chairs  for 
rest,  or  the  more  convenient  contemplation  of 
the  finer  works,  no  such  things  are  to  be  met 
with  in  the  Vatican.     In  other  Museums  a  list 
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of  the  objects  contained  in  every  hall  or  section 
IS  either  hong  up  or  left  open  for  inspection 
somewhere,  bnt  they  are  guilty  of  no  such 
thoughtlessness  in  the  Vatican,  for  it  would,  eyi« 
dently,  injure  the  sale  of  the  catalogues;  neither 
is  any  information  vouchsafed  respecting  the 
origin  or  place  of  discovery  of  any  work  of  art; 
but,  to  make  amends,  on  a  great  number  the 
"  gift  of  such  and  such  a  Pope"  is  cut  into  the 
marble  in  letters  an  inch  long,  a  piece  of  osten- 
tation whose  coarseness  must  disgust  every  un- 
corrupted  taste. 

On  leaving  the  Museum,  the  open  door  of  the 
Sistine  Chapel  induced  me  again  to  enter.  It 
was  full  of  strangers,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
had  their  attention  fixed  on  the  carpets  and 
bangings  left  in  the  Chapel  since  the  Easter  fes- 
tival, all  stuffs  of  the  most  gaudy  staring  colours. 

The  paintings  on  the  walls  and  ceilings  made 
no  stronger  impression  on  me  than  before;  it  was 
bright  noon,  and  I  saw  little  more  than  the  ge- 
neral outline  and  a  confused  mass  of  colour.  A 
painter  who  was  copying  the  ^'  Last  Judgment," 
had  called  in  the  aid  of  a  telescope,  but  it  must 
have  been  a  good  one  if  it  helped  him  even  to  a 
half-and-half  comprehension  of  the  picture.  To 
have  another  look  in  passing  St  Peter's  was 
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irresistible,  and  at  the  door  whom  should  I  en- 
coant^r  but  his  aforeaaid  Highness  of  Modena, 
attended  by  a  Monsignore  and  a  swarm  of 
priests,  adjutants,  chamberlains,  and  policemen. 
I  fully  expected  that  during  the  visit  of  this 
Potentate,  the  church  would  be  barred  to  the 
commonalty,  but  I  had.  the  unhoped*for  good 
fortune  to  be  allowed  entrance,  the  sublime  pre- 
sence notwithstanding.  It  was  uncommonly 
civil  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness* 

As  I  had  not  yet  seen  the  Convent  of  St. 
Onofrio,  so  remarkable  in  many  respects,  I  di- 
rected my  steps  to  the  neighbouring  Trastevere. 
An  isolated  road  leads  up  to  the  Janiculus,  on 
the  declivity  of  which,  on  the  side  towards  the 
city  and  still  within  the  walls  of  Rome,  the  con- 
vent is  situated.  A  small  lawn  before  the  gate, 
shaded  by  noble  old  trees,  affords  the  first  satis- 
factory prospect  over  the  city.  In  the  garden, 
which  is  laid  out  on  the  mountain-side,  the  view 
widens,  but  it  is  not  sufficiently  elevated  to  permit 
such  a  separation  of  the  various  component  parts 
of  the  Roman  panorama  as  is  necessary  to  a  clear 
comprehension  of  it.  However,  if  the  indivi- 
dual parts  and  architectural  groups  are  less 
strongly  defined,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  an 
imposing  whole  in  the  masses,  whose  foreground 
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received  at  this  time  additional  beauty  of  deco- 
ration in  the  roses,  orange-trees,  and  young  vines. 
In  full  view  of  this  grand  and  beautiful  scenery 
rose  four  or  five  ranges  of  grass-grown  brick- 
benches,  erected  by  St  Philip.  Neri  for  the  be* 
hoof  of  an  auditory  in  the  open  air;  but  it  may 
be  a  question  how  much  the  disciples  of  the 
holy  man,  could  keep  their  attention  fixed  to  his 
pious  exhortations,  with  such  objects  before  their 
eyes. 

The  finest  point  of  view  in  the  wilderness  of 
a  garden,,  is  beneath  the  tree  called  Tasso's  Oak, 
at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  poet's  favourite  seat. 
There  is  still  remaining  a  fragment  of  the  huge 
trunk,  split  by  the  lightning  some  years  ago; 
but  from  this  stump  a  mass  of  young  branches 
have  sprung  forth,  whose  rich  abundance  testify 
to  the  vigour  of  the  sap.  In  this  form,  the  tree 
is  most  picturesquely  beautiful;  more  so,  per- 
haps, than  it  was  before  the  injury ;  and,  with  a 
little  care  and  cherishing,  many  a  generation  of 
political  pilgrims  might  yet  rejoice  in  its  shade. 
But  who  thinks  here  of  care,  or  even  of  safe- 
keeping? In  a  few  years  it  will  be  completely 
flayed  and  scalped  by  the  knives  of  certain 
insular  barbarians,  and  others  yet  more  fierce  and 
dangerous  from  the  New  World.     Yet,  strange 
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to  8^7,  the  Bpoilers,  who,  in  this  absurd  manner) 
carry  away  in  shapeless  fragments  for  ther  lorn* 
ber^rooms,  the  most  teaching  memorials  of  the 
past,  really^  and  in  all  seriousness,  call  thraiselTes 
cultivated  people ! 

In  that  chamber  of  the  convent^  inhabited  by 
Tasso,  as  half-prisoner  and  acknowledged  mad* 
man,  there  are  still  remaining  some  tokens  of  his 
abode.  The  most  attractire  is  a  mask  taken 
after  death,  in  whose  features  there  is  a  touching 
expression  of  suffering,  but  which  scarcely  looks 
the  age,  somewhat  above  fifty,  which  Tasso  had 
attained. 

Walled  into  the  side  of  the  insignificant  old 
church  there  is  a  small  simple  slab  bearitig 
Tasso's  name.  That  is  the  only  fitting  monu- 
ment to  the  poet,  in  the  scene  of  his  sacrifice  by 
priestly  baseness  to  princely  vengeance.  That  a 
society  of  admirers  of  Tasso  have  it  now  in  con- 
templation to  erect  a  more  or  less  splendid  monu- 
ment in  the  church  of  San  Onofrio,  shows  more 
good  will  than  genuine  poetic  feeling.  The 
gloomy  tragedy  of  Tasso's  destiny  finds  in  that 
old,  simple  stone,  an  expression,  which  can  only 
be  weakened  by  any  modern  addition,  even  if  it 
were  in  better  taste  than  is  promised  by  the  de* 
sign  of  the  monument 
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If,  however,  the  memory  of  Tasso  is  to  be 
honoured  by  a  public  memorial,  it  would  be  better 
placed  in  any  part  of  Some,  or  any  other  Ita* 
lian  city,  than  in  the  church  of  San  Onofrio. 
What  unlucky  mania  is  it,  that  induces  the 
Italians  always  thus  to  bury  their  monuments 
to  distinguished  men  in  the  darkness  of  their 
churches? 

In  all  other  countries  men  have  outgrown  this 
middle-age  propensity,  and  the  corpse-like  style 
it  forced  upon  art.  In  Italy,  with  the  exception 
of  some  statues  of  princes,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
name  three  memorials,  which  present  to  all  people 
in  the  broad  light  of  the  sun,  an  image  of  in- 
tellectual greatness  or  patriotic  service.  As  to 
Borne,  in  particular,  she  possesses  not  a  single 
out-door  monument  of  the  Christian  ages,  unl^s 
we  can  call  such  the  statues  of  the  Apostles,  and 
some  stone-pillar  Saints. 

It  is  true  that  for  fifteen  hundred  years  there 
have  been  scarcely  any  Komans  to  whom  pos- 
terity owes  a  monument,  and  the  best  of  these 
few  are  inscribed  in  the  "  Index  Expurgatorius." 

It  is  very  possible  also,  that  the  spiritual  au- 
thorities, from  principle,  may  tolerate  no  lay 
monument,  and  least  of  aU,  in  honour  of  any 
laymen.    But  the  same  fact  is  repeated  in  the 
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more  than  profane  Naples,  in  splendid  and  art- 
loving  Florence,  in  Genoa  and  Venice — republics 
till  yesterday. 

And  yet  local  patriotism  is  the  most  yehement 
of  all  public  feelings  of  the  Italians;  nowhere  in 
the  world  do  we  find  so  lively  a  city-pride  as  in 
Italy,  30  grateful  a  remembrance  of  every  name 
and  every  deed  which  have  brought  honour  or 
renown  to  the  little  native  place;  even  were  such 
achievements  wrought  in  the  remotest  times. 
Columbus  and  Galileo,  Dante  and  Ariosto,  Dan- 
dolo  and  Doria,  Cola  Eienzi  and  Masaniello— 
statesmen,  poets,  men  of  science,  men  of  action 
— of  all  these  we  ask  in  vain  for  any  monument 
erected  by  the  admiration,  the  gratitude,  or  the 
vanity  of  their  fellow-citizens.  At  best,  the  in^* 
quirer  is  directed  to  some  church  on  whose  walls, 
amongst  nameless  bishops  and  cathedral  digni- 
taries, some  common-place  or  tasteless  grave- 
stone forms  the  only,  memorial  to  the  greatest 
individuality  of  centuries.  Is  that  accident  and 
unmeaning  custom,  or  is  it  a  token  of  the  spirit 
of  the  age? 

On  my  way  home  I  met  an  acquaintance  who 
proposed  to  me  to  go  with  him  to  visit  a  friend, 
a  priest,  in  whom  I  should  meet  with  a  very 
distinguished    man,    Don  Marcello,   whom  we 
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fomid  in  a  little,  cold,  bare,  uncomfortable  official 
dwelling.  He  was  a  yonng  man  of  vivacious  tem* 
perament,  but  evidently  without  weight  of  cha» 
racter  or  intellect.  Like  all  priests  with  whom 
I  have  come  in  contact,  he  was  very  eager  for 
information  about  Germany,  which  in  Central 
Italy  is  as  scanty,  rare,  and  untrustworthy,  as  if 
Germany  were  some  unknown  quarter  of  the 
world.  And  very  naturally.  Foreign  newspapers 
are  no  longer  read  here,  and  the  Italian  jour* 
nalists  understand  Germany  too  imperfectly  to 
give  their  readers  any  clear  or  just  idea  of  our 
sayings  and  doings. 

Don  Marcello,  however,  knew  of  a  close 
alliance  between  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
a  formal  league  against  revolution,  which  seemed 
to  give  him  the  greatest  satisfaction.  The  re* 
port  of  the  day,  of  a  threatening  demand^  made 
by  Austria  to  Piedmont,  with  reference  to  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  tribune,  gave  Don 
Marcello  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  most  decided 
part  with  Austria  against  Sardinia,  to  which 
country  he,  without  hesitation  or  shame,  wished 
a  third  and  last  defeat.  The  Italian  priesthood, 
and  the  Roman  in  particular,  is  most  gene- 
rally and  decidedly  anti-national,  ready  at  any 
moment  to  sacrifice  their  native  land,  in  order 
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to  preserve  their  ow&  pofiition,  and  this  treascm- 
able  self««eeking  it  is,  that  aooner  or  later  will 
bring  down  on  tihem  fearful  retribatioa 

The  restoration  of  the  Pope  tfaroagh  the  co- 
operation of  all  tiie  Catholic  powers,  whose 
historieal  jealousies  were  for  onoe  forgotten,  was, 
for  Don  Marcelio,  the  sorest  pledge  for  tbd 
temporal  future  of  the  church;  but  tliat  even 
Protestant  States  should  have  giyen  their  moral 
aid  to  further  this  great  end,  he  could  only  look 
on  as  a  direct  miracle.  I  (bought  I  could  have 
found  another  solution,  which  rested  on  the 
short-sightedness  and  weakness  of  man,  rather 
than  on  the  immediate  interposition  of  God, 
but  I  was  silent,  not  wishing  to  alarm  Don 
Marcello,  whose  effusions  of  heart  delighted  me 
exceedingly. 

The  worthy  ecclesiastic  was  not,  after  all, 
thoroughly  satisfied  with  his  own  reasoning,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  peace  for  the  world,  and  he 
kept  harping  upon  the  theme  of  Germany,  as 
the  real  key  to  the  European  ^^  situation." 

^^  The  Governments  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
Bavaria  were  to  be  trusted,  but  how  was  it  mth 
the  people?  Had  they,  before  all  tilings,  pre- 
served sound  monarchical  principles  through  aU 
the  disorders  of  the  last  few  years?" 
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I  could  not  refrain  from  giving  him  the  result 
of  my  observations  and  experiences  on  these 
points  pretty  freely,  which  it  may  be  readily 
imagined  were  not  very  agreeable  to  Don  Mar- 
cello*  Monarchy  was,  he  thought,  a  logical  de- 
duction from  the  neoessity  of  authority  to  human 
nature.     "  But  America?"  I  objected. 

^^  Ah»  America,"  replied  Don  Marcello;  ^^  the 
Americans  have  stumbled  on  a  Bepublic  they  do 
not  know  how;  they  are  a  simple^  sleepy  people, 
enervated  by  good-living  and  climate,  and  so  it 
happens  that  the  heads  of  the  State  are  permitted 
to  do  as  they  please;  the  Republican  name  «ub? 
sists  because  Republican  passions  are  wanting/' 

Our  conversation  had  now  reached  a  point 
when  any  opposition  on  my  part  was  of  course 
out  of  the  question;  and  fortunately  a  servant 
of  Don  Marcello,  who  at  a  sign  from  his  master 
had  prepared  chocolate  in  the  bedroom,  made 
his  appearance  at  this  moment.  The  chocolate 
was  excellent,  and  so  were  the  cakes,  and  I  left 
Don  Marcello  well  pleased  with  his  hospitality 
and  highly  edified  by  his  conversation. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


YfiOM    ROKB   TO   NAPLES.-— ALBANO. —ARIOOI A.  —  THE    TIADUCT. 

VELLBTRI. — DRAINING   OF    PONTINE    MARSHES. TERRAOINA. 

NEAPOLITAN    TERRITORY. BEOOARY.^HOLO    DI    OAETA.— CAPUA. 

— ENTRY   INTO   NAPLES. 


*^ROME  is  dead!  Vive  Naples!"  Such  was 
the  cry  of  all  ranks  in  the  army  of  foreign  pil- 
grims the  day  following  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Carnival.  Many  had  already  entered  their  tra- 
Telling  carriages  as  the  last  taper  was  extinguished 
in  the  Corso;  on  Ash- Wednesday,  whole  caravans 
were  passing  through  the  street  leading  to  the 
gate  of  San  Giovanni,  and  before  the  week  was 
at  an  end,  Rome  seemed  half  depopulated,  so  I 
thought  it  high  time  to  depart  in  my  turn, 
although  the  March  weather  was  anything  but 
inviting  for  travellers. 

The  journey  from  Rome  to  Naples  must,  by 
general  agreement,  be  made  with  a  vetturino; 
and  for  this  a  party  of  five  or  six  persons  must  be 
got  together,  and  as  these  are  not  always  to  be 
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met  with,  such  as  we  might  wish,  it  follows  that 
we  must  put  up  with  such  as  we  can  get. 

If  I  could  have  chosen  my  travelling  com- 
panions, they  would  not  have  strikingly  resembled 
those  that  fell  to  my  share.  A  German  American, 
too  ill-tempered  to  be  an  agreeable  associate; 
two  American  n^val  officers — one  without  a  word 
to  say,  the  other  a  demi-savage;  the  fifth  man 
a  smooth,  polished  but  comically-ignorant  Ita- 
lian; and  with  this  select  company  I  had  to 
pass  four  days  within  the  narrow  space  of  a 
travelling  carriage.  "  Well,  as  Fate  will  have 
it!"'  thought  I,  and  resigned  myself  accordingly. 
But  Fate  seemed  propitiated  by  my  submission, 
for  after  a  week  of  storm  and  rain,  the  weather 
cleared  up  the  day  before  that  fixed  for  our  de- 
parture. Two  divine  spring-days  were  spent  in 
getting  our  passports  in  order,  and  making  other 
preparations  for  the  journey,  when,  lo!  on  the 
longed-for  morning  down  came  the  rain  again  in 
torrents ! 

In  the  grey  of  the  morning,  we  drove  out  into 
the  grey  wide  world.  The  conversation,  at  first 
tolerably  animated,  soon  languished,  and  sad  and 
sulky  we  drove  through  the  desolate  Campagna 
towards  the  rain-mantled  Alban  hills.  Eight 
and  left  of  the  road,  still  called  the  Appian,  are 
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scattered,  at  vanons  distances,  the  melancbolj 
ruins  of  considerable  buildings,  whose  original 
form  and  purpose  can  now  only  be  guessed  at, 
though  many  of  them  have  been  baptized  at 
random  with  historical  names.  The  only  re- 
mains that  can  be  identified  with  certainty,  are 
those  of  the  vast  aqueducts,  of  which  long  lines 
of  arches  are  still  erect,  broken  by  wide  breaches 
where  the  last  stone  of  the  foundation  has 
yanished  beneath  the  turf.  A  few  miserable 
public-houses  are  scattered  at  wide  intervals 
along  the  road;  but  of  a  village,  or  of  cultivated 
ground,  there  is  not  a  trace. 

After  a  drive  of  some  hours  we,  at  last,  left  the 
dreary  Campagna  behind  us,  and  the  road  b^an 
to  ascend  the  mountains,  half  way  up  which  is 
situated  the  town  of  Albano,  whence  they  derive 
their  name,  and  which,  on  its  side  probably  de- 
rived that  appellation  (with  permission  of  archae- 
ologists) from  Alba,  the  neighbouring  Alba 
Longa.  The  rain  had  ceased  as  we  drove  into 
the  town,  and  permitted  the  Albanians  to  hold 
the  usual  Sunday  after  church  popular  assembly. 
The  market-place  and  principal  street  swarmed 
with  people  young  and  old. 

In  Germany,  now-a-days,  such  an  assembli^ 
would  have  awakened  fears  of  an  approaching 
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revolution,  and  required  at  any  rate  the  pre* 
sence  of  a  strong  body  of  gensdarmes;  here, 
however,  the  object  seemed  to  be  simply  to  in- 
dulge in  yawning,  which  is  not,  I  believe,  forbid* 
den  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  nor  considered 
dangerous  by  the  police. 

The  women,  as  the  more  pious  sex,  were  still 
collected  in  the  church,  so  that  we  enjoyed  the 
wished-for  opportunity  of  testing  the  united  effect 
of  the  far-famed  beauty  of  the  women  of  Albano, 
and  their  vaunted  picturesque  costume.  The 
principal  point  of  this  dress  is  the  white  cloth 
folded  square  upon  the  head  ;  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  toilette  they  had  adopted  the  general 
fashion  yet  more  than  the  Eoman  women,  who, 
at  least,  on  solemn  occasions,  still  appear  in  the 
red  jacket  bordered  with  gold,  worn  by  tiieir 
great  grand-mothers,  and  which  is  so  well  suited 
to  their  full  forms  and  expressive  faces. 

As  to  the  beauty  of  the  Albano  women  we 
were  compelled  to  admit,  after  a  conscientious 
review,  that  there  was  not  one  who  could  turn 
the  head  of  any  of  our  party.  A  few  pretty  faces, 
amongst  a  much  greater  number  by  no  means 
pretty,  were  all  we  found  in  the  church.  Two 
or  three  at  Ihe  utmost  might  have  been  named 
beautiful,  at  least  as  having  once  been  so  ;  for 
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they   might   have   been,   perhaps,    the  grand- 
mothers of  ten  years  old  grand-children. 

Whilst  the  Vetturino  was  feeding  his  horses, 
we  visited  the  environs  of  the  town,  as  far  as 
wind  and  weather  permitted.  At  about  a  mile 
from  it  we  reached  the  edge  of  a  deep  crater, 
whose  lower  part,  filled  with  water,  bears  the 
name  of  the  Lake  of  Albano.  On  the  opposite 
bank  the  site  of  Alba  Longa  is  pointed  out,  and 
the  spot  where  Hannibal's  camp  was  pitched, 
when  he  threatened  Rome.  There  is  nothing 
improbable  in  either  fact,  nor  would  it  detract 
much  from  the  charm  of  the  place,  in  my  eyes, 
if  both  were  proved  to  be  false. 

A  beautiful  path  by  the  narrow  wall  of  the 
crater,  leads  to  the  Papal  pleasure>palace  of 
Castle  Gandolfo.  Below  it,  on  the  right,  lies  the 
calm  dark  lake ;  to  the  left,  the  prospect  extends 
over  the  Campagna,  and  Rome  itself  as  far  as 
the  sea,  and  above  its  head  rises  a  verdant  leafy 
vaulted  roof  borne  on  slender  living  columns. 
The  castle  itself  looks  like  a  gloomy  barrack, 
and  the  hamlet  belonging  to  it  is  poverty- 
stricken  and  dirty,  so  that  I  should  call  the  road 
leading  from  Castle  Gandolfo,  the  greatest  beauty 
it  had  to  offer,  if  we  had  not  afterwards  dis- 
covered one  yet  more  charming.     On  the  outer 
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declivity  of  the  mountain  that  forms  the  shore 
of  the  lake,  a  second  road  leads  hack  to  Albano, 
the  prospect  from  which  is  certainly  not  exten- 
dye,  but  possesses,  in  the  magnificent  old  trees 
that  border  it,  a  beauty  that  well  replaces  all 
other.  These  trees  are  evergreen  oaks,  larger 
than  the  largest  elms  of  the  Vienna  Prater,  real 
monster-trees  of  their  species.  Some  of  them 
are  bent  aside  by  their  own  weight,  and  have 
been  propped  by  massive  stone  pillars;  almost 
every  one  is  a  landscape  of  itself.  I  lingered  so 
long  in  this  enchanting  avenue,  that  I  had  no 
time  to  visit  the  poetically  situated  grave  of 
Fompey,  which  loss  did  not  however  hinder  me 
from  re-entering  the  carriage  well  satisfied  with 
my  excursion. 

Some  thousand  paces  from  Albano,  close  to 
the  high  road,  stands  a  singular  monument  called 
by  the  people  the  Grave  of  the  Horatii,  whilst 
the  learned  will  have  it  to  be  a  monument 
erected  by  King  Porsenna  to  his  son  Aruns,  who 
was  killed  in  the  battle  fought  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Tarquinii.  The  strongest  ground  for  the 
belief  of  the  savans,  is  the  difficulty  of  proving 
the  contrary.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  young 
Republic,  not  only  tolerated,  but  were  well  con-' 
tented  with  a  memorial  erected,  so  to  speak,  by 
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legitimacy  to  its  own  defeat;  but  we  have  latdy 
seen  in  Italy,  an  example  of  an  opposite  conduct 
A  picture  representing  the  death  of  General 
Manara,  who  fdl  in  the  siege  of  Some  by  the 
French — was  refused  admittance  to  a  public  ex- 
hibition on  account  of  its  subject;  although  the 
authorities  knew  the  painter  to  be  a  man  of  un* 
doubtedly  right  way  of  thinking  who  had  been 
guided  by  pure  artistical  feeling  in  his  choice  of 
a  subject. 

Not  far  from  the  tomb  of  the  Horatii  we  left 
the  carriage,  and  took  our  way  on  foot  to  Ariccia, 
which  has  certainly  enriched  its  name  by  a  letter 
since  the  time  when  Horace  left  it  on  love- 
adventures,  but  has  fallen  grievously  in  wealth 
and  population.  The  site  of  the  town— on  a  pre- 
cipitous hill,  with  the  Soman  plain,  the  city  and 
the  sea  before  it,  behind  a  stately  forest,  to  the 
right  fertile  fields,  and  flwked  on  the  left  by  the 
romantic  wilderness  of  Prince  Chigi's  celel»-ated 
park  —  is  still  in  the  highest  degree  attrac- 
tive. To  shorten  and  facilitate  the  entrance 
to  the  town,  a  work  was  undertaken  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  perhaps  unique  in  ite  way  in  the 
Papal  states,  and  which  would  do  honour  to  a 
more  efficient  Government.  The  deep  ravine 
which  intersects  the  ground  before  the  hill  of 
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Arlccia,  and  through  which  the  road  used  pain- 
fully to  wind|  has  been  bridged  over.  We  passed 
the  viaduct — now  nearly  completed,  since  the 
works  were  never  interrupted  even  during  the 
Bevolution — ^in  company  with  a  troop  of  talkative 
French  soldiers.  Two  rows  of  arches,  one  of 
considerable  elevation,  support  the  bridge,  which 
is  of  extraordinary  length  and  great  elegance, 
and  yet  mining,  withal,  an  impression  of  dura- 
bility and  strength. 

In  Germany  smaller  states  have  accomplished 
greater  works  <^  a  similar  kind,  but  in  Italy, 
and  especially  in  the  Papal  dominions,  such  un- 
dertakings are  so  rare,  that,  apart  from  all  oom- 
parison,  we  cannot  &il  to  be  struck  by  them. 

By  forest-roads  and  avenues  we  reached  Gen- 
zano,  beautifully  situated  on  elevated  ground, 
and  environed  by  smiling  valleys,  lovely  lakes, 
and  sylvan  freshness;  on  all  sides  the  traces  of  a 
greater  past,  and  allurements  to  the  eajajment 
of  the  present;  but  to  enjoy  the  present  one 
must  not  be  either  an  Italian  or  a  German ! 

We  reached  Velletri,  where  we  wctc  to  pass 
the  night,  three  hoars  before  sunset,  and  one 
and  all  asked  in  astonishment,  for  what  earthly 
purpose  we  had  been  required  to  leave  Rome  be- 
fore sunrise,  or  why,  at  least,  we  had  not  been 
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allowed  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  more  at  Albano, 
or  Ariccia.  To  this  "why/'  no  one  had  an  an- 
swer to  give,  and,  least  of  all,  the  Yetturino.  At 
Yelletri  these  spare  hours  became  a  real  burden; 
the  town  is  tolerably  large,  but  poor  and  dirty, 
with  no  object  to  employ  the  eye  in  its  steep  and 
narrow  streets,  nor  in  its  environs,  to  reward 
the  trouble  of  a  walk.  The  solitary  point  of  in- 
terest Yelletri  affords,  is  a  fragment  of  an  old 
wall,  standing  high  on  the  brink  of  a  deep 
valley,  closed  in  on  the  other  side  by  bare  deso* 
late  mountains.  Thither  I  betook  myself  to 
stroll  till  sunset,  but  it  was  a  dismal  resource; 
and,  as  a  last  refuge,  I  betook  myself  to  bed. 

When  the  waiter  came  to  call  me  the  next 
morning,  my  first  question  was  about  tiie  wea- 
ther. It  does  not  rain  yety  was  all  the  consola- 
tion I  received.  Five  minutes  Jonger,  and  his 
words  were  no  longer  true;  and  what  we  had 
lost  in  the  night  with  respect  to  water,  was  faith- 
fully paid  in  the  day,  and  with  interest.  We 
saw  no  more  of  sunrise  this  day,  than  of  sun- 
set the  day  before. 

At  Cistema,  a  few  miles  from  Yelletri,  the 
Pontine  Marshes  begin,  through  which  the  road 
runs  in  a  direct  line  for  many  miles,  nearly  as 
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far  as  Terracina.  Torre  de'  tre  Forti  is  the 
only  place  we  stopped  at,  or  even  saw  along  the 
whole  way,  and  that  consists  merely  of  a  post- 
station  and  a  church.  The  road  is  good,  bor- 
dered with  fine  old  trees,  and  runs  for  nearly  the 
whole  length  parallel  to  the  canal  which  carries 
the  swamp-water  to  the  sea. 

Except  in  this  canal,  but  little  of  this  water 
was  to  be  seen,  although  the  weather  was  rainy. 
Copse,  meadow,  and  pasture,  with  here  and  there 
a  richly  covered  piece  of  arable  land  intersected 
with  ditches,  occupy  the  whole  territory  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  from 
the  road.  To  the  left  the  view  is  bounded  by 
the  bare  Sabine  Hills,  to  the  right  by  a  woody 
wilderness,  which  extends  in  considerable  breadth 
to  the  sea-shore,  a  marshy  primeval-looking 
thicket,  and  one  of  the  richest  hunting  districts 
in  Italy. 

Some  miles  before  Terracina  the  mountain- 
line  to  the  left  changes  its  direction,  and  obliges 
the  road  to  turn  likewise,  after  which  it  again 
runs  straight  as  an  arrow  towards  the  town. 
The  whole  of  the  space  between  this  part  of  the 
road  and  the  foot  of  the  mountain  has  been  re-* 
claimed  from  the  marsh,  and  changed  into  arable 
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land  of  exuberant  fertilitj;  on  the  sea-side  ibe 
land  is  overgrown  with  trees  and  under-wood, 
which  encroach  as  far  as  the  road. 

The  malaria  which  renders  the  Pontine  Marshes 
uninhabitable,  extends  its  influence  to  the  very 
gates  of  Terracina.  The  town  itself  is  indebted 
for  its  less  unhealthy  condition  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  mountains  approaching  the  sea  so 
closely  as  only  to  leave  room  for  a  few  lines  of 
houses.  The  further  drainage  of  the  marshes 
seems  scarcely  to  be  thought  of,  and  it  is  said 
that  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  works,  begun 
some  years  ago  for  this  object,  that  the  evil  has 
greatly  increased.  In  Tuscany  the  marshJand, 
it  is  well-known,  extends  as  far  as  Leghorn, 
where  the  draining  of  the  Maremma  has  been 
carried  on  with  great  industry  up  to  the  present 
day,  but  the  success  has  been  so  insignificant, 
that  we  should  be  inclined  to  despair  of  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  undertaking,  if  it  were  not  a 
firmly  established  historical  fact,  that  the  greater 
part  of  this  swamp  was  once  a  blooming  thickly 
inhabited  country.  Moreover,  if  the  Hollanders 
have  succeeded  in  metamorphosing  their  swamps 
into  a  garden,  what  might  not  be  done  under 
the  immeasurably  superior  climate  of  Italy,  if 
only  the  right  hand  were  laid  to  the  work. 
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Bat  the  right  people  have  probably  yet  to  be 
born! 

Terracina  is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountain,  croTrned  by  an  eztensiye  ruin  of  a 
castle,  which  has  been  labelled,  at  random,  with 
the  name  of  the  Gothic  Eing  Theodoric.  Before 
the  mountain,  a  perpendicular  fragment  of  rock 
keeps  guard,  which  rises  tower-like  from  the 
pavement  of  the  town,  and  whose  base,  when  the 
sea  runs  high,  is  washed  by  the  waves.  The 
litde  gardens  surrounding  the  detached  houses, 
scattered  up  and  down  the  mountain-side,  thickly 
planted  with  orange  and  citron  trees,  laden  with 
fruit;  the  peach  and  almond-trees,  with  their 
rich  abundant  blossoms;  and  here  and  there  a 
stately,  solitary  palm,  like  a  gazelle,  amid  a  flock 
of  goats,  lend  an  idyllic  grace  to  the  wildly  ro- 
mantic landscape.  The  dark-green  foliage  of  the 
evergreen  trees  affords  a  picturesque  relief  to  the 
tender  verdure  of  the  poplars  and  willows,  and 
the  strangely  distorted  stems  of  the  naked  fig- 
trees,  standout  in  singular  relief  amid  the  shrubs 
and  trees,  on  whose  slender  twigs  the  blossoms 
have  forestalled  the  leaves :  in  a  word,  the  spring* 
verdure  of  Terracina  was  enohantingly  beautiful, 
in  spite  of  the  lowering  skies. 

The  Albergo  Beale  of  Terracina,  notwithstand- 
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ing  its  boastful  name,  is  really  a  very  handsome 
establishment;  spacious,  with  large,  well-arranged 
rooms,  and  a  full  view  of  the  sea  and  harbour. 
The  harbour  itself,  small  and  bad,  is  yet  large 
enough  and  good  enough  for  the  wants  of  the 
place,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  couple  of  fishing 
boats  drawn  up  on  the  shore,  which  formed  the 
whole  war  and  commercial  navy  of  Terracina. 

In  a  walk  through  the  town,  I  was  shown  an 
old  church,  of  most  singular  form,  and  was  told 
of  a  buffalo-race,  which  takes  place  yearly,  in  an 
extraordinary  steep  street,  which  must  be  comi- 
cal enough,  considering  the  clumsiness  of  the 
animals. 

On  the  following  morning  I  awoke  to  the 
unhoped-for  delight  of  sunshine  and  azure  skies, 
in  spite  of  the  croaking  of  two  wild-looking  fel- 
lows, calling  themselves  seamen,  who  prophesied 
^<  more  rain,"  with  the  greatest  confidence.  But 
apparently,  the  stock  of  water  was  exhausted 
above,  for  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain  fell  for  four 
weeks  after. 

To-day  we  entered  our  carriage  in  better 
heart  than  the  preceding,  when  it  had  served  us 
as  a  regular  ark.  Four  miles  beyond  Terracina^ 
you  leave  the  papal  territory  by  a  gate,  which 
opens  the  passage  through  a  kind  of  Chinese 
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wall,  that  separates  the  territory  of  Eome  from 
that  of  Naples,  and  serves,  if  not  to  the  pre- 
Tention  of  mutual  hostilities,  at  least  to  embarrass 
smuggling.  At  a  second  gate,  tiie  police  and 
Custom-house  awaited  us*  The  passport  duties 
for  the  foreigners  were  ftilfilled,  when  we  had 
spelled  out  our  name  and  country;  but  the 
Italian  had,  in  addition  to  his  passport,  an 
especial  politico-moral  certificate  to  produce, 
with  which  he  had  provided  himself  in  Rome, 
by  direction  of  the  Neapolitan  ambassador.  In 
Terracina,  he,  a  faithful  subject  of  his  holiness 
the  Pope,  had  been  honoured  by  the  distinction 
of  having  to  pay  a  considerable  passport-fee, 
whilst  we,  the  foreigners,  escaped  scot-free.  In 
short,  in  private,  as  in  public  affairs,  it  was, 
strange  to  say,  a  good  fortune  to  be  a  German, 
greater  at  least  than  that  of  being  an  Italian. 

After  the  police  came  the  Customs,  where  we 
had  to  make  a  declaration  as  to  whether  we  had 
contraband  articles  in  our  possession  or  not, 
after  which  we  were  forwarded  to  the  chief  Cus- 
tom-house, but  not  without  the  attendance  of 
the  officer  who  had  taken  down  the  declaration 
in  writing,  and  a  carabinier,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  ceremony.  The  latter  took  his  place  by  the 
driver  after  politely  apologizing  for  turning  his 
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back  to  OS,  and  under  his  escort  we  reached  the 
Custom-house  at  Fondi,  where  the  distribution 
of  some  hard  cash  spared  us  the  formality  of 
further  examination. 

Followed  by  a  chorus  of  begging  children 
we  drove  through  the  dirty  streets  of  Fondi  to 
the  gate,  where  another  horse  was  attached  to 
the  carriage,  as  the  road  quitting  the  fertile  plain 
now  turned  towards  the  hills  whose  highest  point 
we  reached  within  two  hours.  The  lower  decli- 
vities are  formed  into  terraces  and  planted  with 
olive-trees,  while  the  summits  retain  their  melan- 
choly bareness,  although  it  would  be  very  possi- 
ble to  reclothe  them  with  wood,  if  any  one  in 
Italy  had  either  money  or  inclination  to  grapple 
with  an  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

To  my  no  small  surprise  I  found  here  in  the 
middle  of  March  the  olive-harvest  in  progress, 
which  does  not  take  place  in  Upper  Italy,  and 
Southern  France,  till  October  and  November.  The 
olives,  which  are  here  left  on  the  stem  through 
the  winter,  are  riper,  more  pulpy,  juicier  and  far 
better  flavoured  than  those  gathered  elsewhere 
in  autumn.  They  require^  I  am  convinced,  no- 
thing but  proper  treatment  to  drive  the  Pro- 
vence oil  out  of  the  European  market,  which  the 
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ktter  now  almost  ezdusiyely  pofisesses.  But 
how  can  we  expect  the  Italians  to  make  good  oil 
when  with  their  magnificent  grapes  they  can 
produce  scarcely  a  tolerable  wine. 

As  I  was  walking  in  advance  of  the  slowly 
ascending  carriage,  I  was  addressed  by  a  young 
man,  who  had  apparently  lost  his  sight  from  a 
cataract. 

^'  How  long  have  you  been  blind?''  I  asked. 

*' Fourteen  years/'  was  the  answer;  ^'I  lost 
my  sight  at  twelve  years  old." 

^'But  your  malady  is  no  doubt  remediable. 
Have  you  not  applied  to  a  surgeon?" 

*'  Oh,  yes !  but  surgeons  want  money,  and  I 
have  none." 

*^But  there  must  be  public  institutions  to 
which  you  could  apply?" 

^'  Certainly,  certainly,  there  is  an  hospital  for 
the  blind  at  Naples,  but,"  added  he,  with  a 
laugh  that  cut  me  to  the  heart,  although  it  was 
by  no  means  a  bitter  one,  ^^  to  get  into  the 
Blind  Hospital  even,  one  must  have  money,  and 
I,  as  you  see,  am  a  beggar. " 

Thus  a  man  in  the  bloom  of  youth  was  con- 
demned to  blindness  for  want  of  a  few  miserable 
pieces  of  gold,  with  which,  in  all  probability,  he 
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could  have  purchased  his  eyesight  again.  Such  a 
fact  seemed  to  me  more  horrible  than  death  bj 
starvation  I  When  I  mentioned  this  rencontre  to  a 
man  in  Naples,  who  was  not  only  in  possession 
of  all  his  senses,  but  also  of  the  means  of  afford- 
ing them  full  gratification,  he  replied,  that  very 
likely  the  man  would  not  allow  the  operation  to 
be  performed,  lest  he  should  lose  thereby  his 
easy  livelihood  as  a  beggar,  as  if  in  Italy  any 
one  needed  a  pretext  for  begging!  But  if  the 
conjecture  were  really  well  founded,  the  matter 
would  have  appeared  to  me  in  a  yet  more  fear- 
ful light.  In  what  terms  could  be  designated 
the  mental  condition  of  a  country  where  a  man 
would  sell  his  eyesight  for  a  beggar's  dole?  A 
man  who  should  part  with  such  a  sense  for  a 
million,  would  be  held  lower  than  the  beasts. 
And  can  such  a  baseness  be  found  among  the 
well-brought  up,  police-schooled,  orthodox  believ- 
ing Neapolitans ! 

Passing  the  picturesque  rock-hung  nest  of 
Itri,  the  road  led  over  mountain  and  valley  to 
Molo  di  Gaeta,  against  which  town  I  felt  strongly 
prejudiced,  as  we  rattled  over  the  steep  street 
of  the  narrow  gloomy  suburb.  But»  lo !  in  the 
midst  of  a  line  of  miserable  houses,  a  grated 
door  opened,  the  carriage  turned  in,  and  leaving 
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rough  payement  behind,  it  rolled  over  a  well 
kept  gravel-road,  between  the  flower-beds  and 
trimly  clipt  trees  of  a  French  garden,  towards  a 
country-house  of  imposing  appearance.  Never 
in  red  life,  nor  on  the  stage,  had  I  seen  a  more 
sudden  and  surprising  change  of  decoration ! 

Astonishment  ascended  to  rapture  on  obtaining 
a  full  view  of  our  position.  From  the  boundary 
of  the  beautiful  garden  which  received  us  so 
hospitably,  a  series  of  terraces  descended  to  the 
sea-shore,  all  covered  with  trees,  some  in  their 
full  glory  of  blossom,  others  of  their  golden 
fruit.  Old  mins,  half-flooded  by  the  sea,  looked 
forth  from  this  ocean  of  bloom  like  a  poetical 
memory  of  the  past.  The  vast  sweep  of  the  Bay 
of  Gaeta  lay  before  us,  closed  in  on  the  right  by 
the  town,  which  gives  it  its  name,  and  stretching 
in  a  long  white  line  under  a  semi-cupola-formed 
mountain,  ending  in  a  promontory  of  buildings 
and  fortifications.  To  the  left,  the  reach  of  the 
bay  was  terminated  by  the  tower-like  Cape 
Miseno,  near  which  Vesuvius  stretches  forth  his 
double  horn.  Before  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  at  a 
considerable  distance,  lie  Ischia  and  some  other 
islands,  Fonza,  Yentotione,  &c.,  names  which 
should  sound  like  a  crushing  thunderbolt  in  the 
ears  of  certain  people  in  Naples,  if  by  chance 
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they  have  as  much  conscience  left  as  Franz  Moor. 
On  those  islands,  buried  in  the  deep  rock,  lie 
hidden  hundreds  of  those  men  who  had  the 
assurance  to  take  the  Neapolitan  promises  of  a 
Constitution  in  1848  seriously,  and  actuallj  to 
demand  their  Ailfilment !  This  land  of  Naples  is 
a  comer  of  Paradise,  but  it  is  colonized  by  the 
Devil- 

The  house  and  garden  in  which  we  were  lodged 
were  the  property  of  a  Neapolitan  Count  or 
Prince,  whom  the  exigencies  of  the  times  had 
compelled  to  let  his  Villa  of  Caposele,  to  a  hotel- 
keeper — ^to  the  great  advantage  of  travellers. 
Our  age,  whose  most  strenuous  efforts  are  directed 
to  render  the  beautiful,  and  all  things  tending  to 
enjoyment  especially,  a  common  good,  has  found 
a  thousand  means  tending  to  this  end,  and  one 
need  not  be  a  Communist,  but  only  in  some 
small  degree  man^  to  rejoice  at  the  effort  and  its 
result.  Socialistic  absurdities  are  but  the  smoke 
from  the  fire  upon  the  altar;  the  brighter  the 
flame  rises,  the  thinner  becomes  the  smoke ;  and 
the  more  quickly  do  its  traces  vanish  in  the  air. 

The  rich  voluptuous  foreground,  bathed  in  the 
resplendent  colours  of  a  Neapolitan  spring,  ren- 
dered the  prospect  before  the  Villa  Caposele,  a 
picture  of  incomparable  beauty.    Even  in  Naples 
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itself,  I  saw  nothing  that  left  a  similar  impres* 
sion  behind  it;  the  sight  of  Sorrento  alone  was 
able  to  weaken  it.  Cicero,  the  venerable  old 
gentleman,  understood,  life's  noblest  and  most 
refined  pleasures,  as  few  of  his  contemporaries, 
and  yet  fewer  of  his  successors  have  done.  Cicero 
did  homage  to  the  beauty  of  this  site,  by  erecting 
here  a  country-house,  of  which  the  remains  are 
pointed  out  among  the  ruins  on  the  sea-shore. 
Indeed,  wherever  in  Italy  was  to  be  found  a  spot 
more  especially  favoured  by  Nature,  there  Cicero 
was  sure  to  have  a  summer  residence.  The  new 
Government  must  have  made  a  handsome  booty 
when  it  placed  the  name  of  this  man  on  the  pros- 
cription-list, who,  with  all  his  little  weaknesses 
and  his  literary  culture,  had  a  genuine  Soman 
patrician  soul;  but  his  great  Parliamentary  name 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  found  out  of  harmony 
with  the  new  system  of  ^'  tranquillity  and  order" 
which  had,  at  last,  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  five 
hundred  years'  "  anarchy"  of  Kome. 

Gaeta  has  an  imposing  appearance  from  the 
sea.  Molo  di  Gaeta  may  be  reached  in  half  an 
hour  by  water;  but  its  entrance  to  foreigners  is 
so  embarrassed  by  formalities  (the  authorities 
are  probably  afraid  of  the  fortress  being  taken 
by  surprise  by  Mazzinists  in  the  disguise  of 
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Englishmen)  that  people  whose  time  is  limited, 
will  do  well  to  renounce  the  sight.  We  con- 
tented ourselves  with  a  stroll  through  the  dirt7 
streets  of  Molo  di  Gaeta,  in  which  nothing  struck 
me  so  much  as  the  number  of  fair  blue-eyed 
persons.  On  our  return  we  were  met  by  a 
police-officer,  who  probably  expected  to  find  us 
an  easy  prey,  with  the  proposal)  to  get  our  pass- 
ports vts6Sj  which  must,  he  said,  be  done  at  the 
gate  before  we  could  leave  the  town.  Uncer- 
tain whether  or  no  this  representation  were  true 
we  declined  his  offer. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  saucily,  "  as  you  do  not 
choose  to  give  me  your  passports,  we  will  make 
you  wait  two  hours  at  the  gate." 

^^  We  shall  see  that,"  was  the  answer. 

Shortly  after  we  drove  to  the  gate.  The 
same  man  appeared  at  the  carriage-door,  and 
asked  for  the  passports  in  the  most  courteous 
tone  possible. 

"  It  is  now  one  o'clock,"  said  I,  showing  my 
watch.  ^^  I  am  curious  to  see  whether  you  will 
keep  your  word." 

With  some  civil  expressions  that  meant  nothing 
he  vanished  into  the  guard-room,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  tHe  business  was  at  an  end.  With  the 
most  obliging  air  in  the  world  he  banded,  us  the 
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papers^  commending  himself  to  the  btumagrazia 
of  onr  Excellencies. 

"  But  the  two  hours  we  were  to  wait?'  said  I, 
again  showing  the  watch. 

"  A  well-turned  jest,"  was  the  reply,  and  at  a 
second  reminder  of  bi^na  grazia^  I  was  foolish 
enough  to  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  our 
Excellencies  drove  off  amid  a  shower  of  police 


The  day  was  declining  when  we  entered  Santa 
Agata,  a  solitary  road-side  inn,  resembling  in 
style  and  arrangement  a  Spanish  venta,  save 
that  the  latter  are  still  less  civilized  and  more 
Oriental  looking.  The  venta,  moreover,  generally 
stands  in  a  rocky  desert,  from  which,  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  not  a  dwelling,  much  less  a 
church  tower,  is  to  be  seen.  Santa  Agata,  on 
the  contrary,  is  surrounded  by  well-cultivated 
fields  and  vineyards,  and  has  in  its  neighbour-^ 
hood  the  prettily  situated  town  of  Sessa.  The 
walls  and  towers  of  fortification  betray  signs  of 
Norman  dominion  in  their  gothic  form  and  or- 
nltments.  Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  their  Norman  blood,  which  renders 
the  inhabitants  of  Sessa  a  quiet,  industrious  race, 
that  we  walked  a  considerable  time  among  them 
without  seeing  a  trace  of  the  beggars  who  are 
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a*  real  scourge  to  travellers  in  other  parts  of 
Italy. 

As  the  distance  from  Santa  Agata  to  Naples 
is  not  more  than  twenty  or  five-and-twenty 
miles,  we  were  able  to  make  ourselyes  comfort- 
able; have  our  sleep  out,  breakfast  leborely)  and 
eiyoy  the  beauty  of  the  morning  without  tar* 
menting  ourselves  about  the  time  of  departure. 
Crossing  a  hill  of  moderate  elevation,  we  soon 
reached  the  level  ground  which  extends  beyond 
Capua  as  far  as  Naples.  As  in  Lomhardy  and 
Upper  Bomagna,  the  land  here  yields  two  and 
three  harvests,  one  after  another,  of  which  the 
last  is  reaped  twice  or  thrice  yearly.  Com, 
wine,  and  the  foliage  of  the  mulberry  or  the 
fuel  of  the  dm  are  produced  at  one  time  on  the 
same  field,  without  injury  to  the  vine  from  the 
tree  or  to  the  corn  from  the  vine;  and  as  soon 
as  the  produce  of  the  harvest  is  reaped,  Indian 
com  and  fodder  take  its  place.  The  peasant  who 
told  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg,  who  was  admiring 
the  flourishing  condition  of  his  fields,  ^^  The 
ground  cannot  be  killed,  your  Highness,"  would 
perhaps  have  been  of  a  different  opinion  if  Wur- 
temburg had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  King 
of  Naples.  But  even  the  King  of  Naples  cannot 
"kill"  the  Campagna. 
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Capua  is  now  a  small  and  rather  poor  town, 
whose  luxury  would  hardly  tempt  a  Swiss  cor- 
poral, much  less  a  Hannibal.  In  the  Guide-book, 
a  statue  of  Frederic  IL  was  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  remarkable  objects  to  be  seen ;  and  I  hastened 
to  seek  the  memorial  of  a  man,  who  in  the  whole 
series  of  German  Emperors  has  always  been  to 
me  the  most  attractive.  He  was  not  great,  not 
German,  did  not  perform  many  great  deeds,  and 
yet  his  personality  commands  respect,  sympathy, 
admiration,  and  even  love,  as  by  magnetic 
attraction.  I  found  the  statue — ^it  was  without 
a  head  1  However,  I  quickly  consoled  myself. 
What  could  I  expect  from  a  stone-image  of  the 
thirteenth  century?  A  false  representation  of  a 
man  I  wished  to  know,  or  at  best  a  confirmation 
of  my  former  uncertainty.  So  much  I  could 
obtain  from  the  headless  Torso ;  and,  therefore, 
I  had  no  ground  for  dissatisfaction. 

Although  there  is  a  railroad  from  Capua  to 
Naples,  we  preferred  completing  our  journey  in 
our  carriage,  to  spare  ourselves  the  trouble  of 
unpacking.  Three  hours  on  an  excellent  road 
brought  us  to  the  gate  of  the  capital,  where,  in 
good  Eoman  fashion,  we  bought  ourselves  free 
from  search  after  such  taxable  commodities  as 
meat  and  wine,  which,  I  suppose,  travellers  have 
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neyer  been  much  in  the  habit  of  packing  up  in 
trunks  since  there  have  been  trayellers  in  Italy. 
It  was  a  holiday  in  Naples.     In  every  street 
was  a  throng  of  men  and  equipages,  hissing  of 
frying-pans,  bawling  dealers  in  refreshments, 
a  thousand-voiced,  and  most  deafening  noise. 
Slowly  and  with  difficulty  our  vetturino  worked 
his  way  to  the  gate  of  Santa  Lucia,  where  we 
hoped  to  find  a  lodging.     Every  house  to  which 
we  had  been  recommended  was  ftill,  and  so  were 
the  hotels  where  we  applied.     The  rest  of  the 
day,  therefore,  was  spent  in  seeking  quarters, 
and  when  at  last  we  succeeded  in  finding  a 
modest  asylum,  the  hour  was  too  late,  our  weari- 
ness too  excessive,  and  our  spirits  too  much 
exhausted  to  take  any  share  in  the  festivities  of 
the  day. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

NAPLES,   Cmr  AND   PBOPLK. — ^A    DB0IDKDL7    GREAT    CITY.— ASPECT 
OF  THE  PLACE  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS.— NEAPOLITAN  CHARACTER. 

From  whatever  side  we  contemplate  Naples,  it 
gives  the  impression  of  a  great  city  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word.  Nothing  is  less  imposing  than, 
the  front  Naples  presents  to  the  Capuan  road,  yet 
from  that  very  road  we  see  at  once  that  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  world  is  before  us;  such  a  throng 
and  tumult  as  its  broad  pavement  presents  can 
only  belong  to  a  city  which  for  wealth  and  popu- 
lation takes  a  place  proper  to  few  cities  on  the 
earth.  We  have  scarcely  entered  the  gates  even 
of  the  remotest  suburb,  when  the  tokens  of  great 
city-life  are  multiplied  around  us,  tokens  which 
can  neither  be  mistaken  nor  described,  but  which, 
subtle  as  they  are,  are  unmistakable  to  a  prac- 
tised eye. 

To  one  who  traverses  Toledo  Street,  the  Castle 
Square,  and  the  Chiaja,  especially  if  he  have 
lately  seen  and  remembers  Rome,  that  ^^  metro-* 
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polls  of  the  world,"  as  the  Somans  fondly  call  it, 
will  appear  a  mere  village  left  behind  in  the  march 
of  civilization.  Rome  is  a  reverend  matron  to 
whom  we  pay  court  out  of  gratitude  or  old  cus- 
tom; Naples,  the  youthful  voluptuous  beauty, 
false  but  fair,  with  rose-tinted  cheek,  despite  the 
lurking  poison  in  her  veins. 

From  the  sea,  or  any  point  of  its  own  shoro, 
Naples  looks  much  larger  than  it  is.  From  Pau- 
silipo  to  Torre  del  Greco,  an  extent  of  at  least 
sixteen  miles,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf,  a  chain  of 
villages  great  and  small  lie  so  close  together,  and 
so  near  to  Naples,  that  scarcely  an  interval  is 
left  to  determine  where  one  begins  or  the  othor 
ends;  so  that  the  whole  enormous  semicircle  from 
the  foot  of  the  Gamalduli  mountain  to  that  of  Ve- 
suvius forms  to  the  eye  but  one  vast  splendid  city. 
In  the  plain  between  the  two  mountains,  close  on 
the  sea,  lies  the  city  itself,  whilst,  on  Gamalduli, 
suburbs,  country-houses,  villas,  and  castles  as- 
cend to  a  considerable  height. 

The  core  of  the  city,  old  Naples,  is  narrow  and 
gloomy,  but  intersected  with  straight  streets, 
rich  in  stately  edifices,  and  even  the  poorest  and 
remotest  parts  are  without  a  trace  of  that  decay 
and  desolation  which  characterise  four-sixths  at 
least  of  Some.     Every  comer  of  the  city  is  full 
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of  life;  everywhere  the  movement  and  tumult  of 
social  existence;  rest,  quiet,  solitude,  have  no 
abiding-place  within  the  walls  of  Naples.  In  the 
newer  portions  of  the  town  there  are  some  streets 
and  squares,  which  unite  elegance  and  taste  with 
rare  architectural  beauty;  but  the  feature  that 
distinguishes  Naples  above  all  cities  in  the  world 
is  its  Siviera  di  Chiaja,  an  endless  range  of  palaces 
facing  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by 
the  splendid  garden  of  the  Villa  Scale,  a  public 
promenade,  whose  beauty  would  excite  admiration 
even  if  it  were  not  the  only  one  Naples  possesses. 
If  we  figure  to  ourselves  the  Kue  Sivoli  of 
Paris  doubled— -the  barrack-like  uniformity  of  its 
buildings,  replaced  by  others  of  manifold  taste 
and  beauty — ^the  Seine  widened  to  a  sea,  and  on 
its  opposite  side  a  magnificently  decorated  rocky 
mountain,  we  shall  have  some  idea  of  what  the 
Chiaja  is.  An  endless  stream  of  carriages  and 
horses  dash  and  rattle  over  the  well-laid  smooth 
slabs  of  lava,  which  pave  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  Chiaja,  as  of  all  the  streets  of  Naples;  a 
jeunesse  dorie,  more  numerous  and  gaudy  than 
in  any  other  place,  parade  here  late  and  early 
their  idleness  and  their  delicate  faces;  from  the 
neighbouring  heights,  the  thousand  dyes  of  the 
spring  salute  the  glittering  city,  and  the  heavens 
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smile  on  the  world  and  its  inhabitants,  with 
their  look  of  divine  contentment. 

But  man  can  return  that  greeting  and  that 
smile  only  with  the  glance  of  sadness,  and  the 
heart  closes  convulsiyely  to  the  friendly  advances 
of  Nature.  I  speak  not  of  the  giddy  multitude, 
nor  of  the  slaves  of  custom  and  self-seekers — I 
speak  not  of  diplomatists,  Swiss  officers,  and 
speculators — I  speak  of  those  who  know  not 
how  to  separate  their  own  personality  and  its 
enjoyment  from  the  fate  of  their  fellows;  of 
people  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  profit  by 
other's  woe;  of  men,  who  do  not  dishonour  the 
name.  He  who  feels  as  a  man,  must  turn  a 
sorrowful  eye  on  all  this  scenery,  and  breathe 
with  a  heavy  heart  the  balsamic  air  of  a  Neapo- 
litan spring.  An  earthly  paradise,  but  what  a 
wretched  people — wretched  through  their  mise- 
rable government,  yet  more  so  through  their 
own  degeneracy ! 

Degeneracy,  however,  is  scarcely  the  right 
word  to  use,  for  ever  since  history  has  known 
the  Neapolitans  they  have  been  nearly  the  same; 
bad  soldiers,  bad  citizens,  bad  workmen,  and 
although  endowed  with  many  amiable  qualities, 
and  a  subtle  intellect,  untrustworthy,  and  of  more 
than  doubtful  morality.     Whether  it  be  the  blood 
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that  flows  in  their  veins,  or  the  sun  that  shines 
over  their  heads,  or  a  fatal  destiny,  the  Neapo- 
litans have  been  from  all  time  a  pitiful  and 
little  esteemed  people,  to-day  the  prey  of  the  first 
foreign  conqueror,  to-morrow  the  slave  of  a  na- 
tive *^  despot,  only  for  short  intervals  independ- 
ent of  foreign  dominion,  never  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  civil  freedom,  yet  always  tormented  by 
an  impotent  longing  for  national  existence  and  a 
secure  social  condition.  What  European  people 
has  not  at  one  time  or  other  ruled  in  Naples? 
At  this  present  time  the  Swiss  are  masters  there, 
for  three  or  four  Swiss  regiments  maintain  abso- 
lutism against  millions  of  Neapolitans;  and  but 
for  their  protection  the  whole  system  might  on 
any  day  be  shattered  like  glass. 

The  Neapolitans  have  at  times  fought  ex- 
tremely well,  nevertheless  they  are  certainly  not 
a  valiant  people,  and  this  faint-heartedness  is, 
to  all  appearance,  the  immediate  cause  of  their 
unhappiness.  In  vain  do  they  appeal  in  answer 
to  this  accusation  to  their  wild  revolt  against 
the  Spaniards ;  even  the  Hindu,  the  softest,  peace- 
fullest  of  human-creatures,  can  be  goaded  by 
despair  to  resistance  that  looks  like  heroism,  but 
the  Hindu  is  not  brave,  and  from  all  time  his 
country  and  his  freedom  have  been  the  prey  of 
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the  first  robber  that  has  stretched  out  his  hand  to 
seize  on  them.  A  celebrated  Neapolitan,  himself 
one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  of  modem  time,  and  a 
patriot  such  as  I  could  wish  many  of  my  own  conn- 
try  to  be,  General  Pepe,  employs  in  all  his  writings 
the  most  touching  eloquence  to  clear  his  country- 
man from  the  scandalous  imputation  of  cowardice 
which  all  Europe  has  fixed  upon  them ;  but  new 
facts  are  constantly  tending  to  refresh  and  confirm 
the  judgment  which  Pepe  caUs  an  incomprehen- 
sible prejudice.  I  repeat  that  at  present  a  few 
thousand  Swiss  are  found  sufficient  to  prop  the 
throne  of  the  King  hated  with  a  deadly  hate  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  Neapolitan  people. 

The  population  of  the  capital  is  not  in  ge- 
neral of  fine  growth;  manly  beauty  is  not  com- 
mon among  them,  and  female  beauty  very  uncom- 
mon. The  men  of  the  higher  class  are  generally 
the  best  looking,  and  as  I  have  before  remarked 
there  are  individuals  to  be  met  with  of  much  re- 
finement of  appearance;  whilst  the  women,  even 
of  the  highest  rank,  are  very  sparingly  gifted 
with  external  charms. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  are  far  su- 
perior to  the  city  population  in  stature  and 
beauty,  and  afford  subjects  for  the  Neapolitan 
regiments  of  guards,  who,  for  height,  breadth  of 
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shoulder,  and  general  good  looks,  would  have 
satisfied  IVederic  William  I.  of  Prussia.  By  the 
side  of  these  giants,  the  dwarf,  ill-shapen  Swiss 
(the  King  of  Naples  must  take  just  what  he 
can  get  of  the  latter)  make  a  very  shahhy  figure 
on  the  parade.  But  hefore  a  barricade,  perhaps, 
the  sentence  might  be  reversed. 

The  Neapolitan  troops  are  clothed  after  the 

French  pattern,  well  exercised  and  not  badly 

armed,  only,  that  as  nothing  is  invented  in 

Naples,  where  people  live  upon  imitation  in 

most  things,  they  are,  on  all  these  points,  twenty 

years  behind  other  countries.     They  still  adhere 

to  the  old  French  uniform,  the  tail  jackets  and 

tall  chakos,  and  the  only  percussion  guns  in  use 

in  the  army  are  those  made  prize  of  in  Sicily, 

where,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 

the  people  furnished  themselves  with  English 

weapons.     The  cavalry  is  admirably  mounted, 

and  makes  a  showy  appearance,  notwithstanding 

indifierent  horsemanship;  the  artillery  seems  to 

be  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  four  or  five 

castles  which  ^^  protect"  the  city,  are  said  to  be 

impregnable.     The  fleet  is  small,  but  twice  as 

important,  nevertheless,  as  the  united  navies  of 

Austria  and  Prussia,  or  indeed  of  all  Qermany. 

And  yet,  though  the  Swiss  regiments,  the  core 
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of  the  Neapolitan  army  have  been  doubled  and 
tripled,  Naples  is,  even  in  a  military  point  of 
view,  a  contemptible  state.  It  is  in  no  condi- 
tion to  maintain  any  kind  of  war.  Have  we 
not  seen  of  late  years  how  even  the  raw  levies 
which  the  Soman  republic  opposed  to  her,  beat 
her  ignominiously  out  of  the  field.  What  Naples 
is  likely  to  do  against  France  and  Austria  we 
know  by  experience.  And  this  experience  will, 
in  reference  to  the  former  power,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  shortly  renewed.  It  is  impossible  but 
that  France,  sooner  or  later,  will  come  into 
collision  with  the  Italian  powers,  which  will  end 
almost  as  soon  as  begun,  with  the  overthrow 
of  the  latter.  I  say  not  one  word  too  much 
when  I  assert  that  the  ten  thousand  French  now 
in  Eome  have  the  ^^  To  be,  or  not  to  be"  of  the 
King  of  Naples  as  completely  in  their  hands  as 
that  of  the  Pope.  The  Romans  and  Neapolitans 
have,  it  is  true,  not  much  to  gain  by  a  change 
of  government  through  the  instrumentalily  of 
the  French,  but  then,  on  the  other  hand^  they 
have  nothing  whatever  to  lose. 
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THK  BOURBON  MUSEUM  OF  NAPLES. — DISORDERLY  CONDITION.-^ 
RICHES. — PiLlNTINOS  FOUND  AT  POMPEII.— O ALLS RT  OF  MODERN 
PICTURES. — PORTRAIT  OF  MA6ANIELL0.— -SCULPTURES. — ^WORKS  IN 
BRONZE. — MERCURY  FOUND  AT  HERCULANEUM. — ^VENUS  VICTRIX. 
—ANCIENT  WORKS   IN   GLASS.— ROMAN   AND  RUSSIAN  HEROISM. 


The  extensive  collection  known  under  the 
name  of  the  Bourbon  Museum,  is  contained  in  a 
large  handsome  building  far  removed  from  the 
centre  of  the  city;  but  the  name  of  Bourbon 
Museum  is  far  less  familiar  to  the  Neapolitans 
than  that  of  Palazzo  degli  Studj\  which  re- 
mains to  it  from  its  former  destination  as  be- 
longing  to  the  University, 

The  arrangements  of  this  Museum  are  suscep- 
tible of  considerable  improvement,  and  a  reliable 
guide,  in  some  shape,  through  its  innumerable 
halls  and  passages  is  more  .especially  required. 
In  some  sections,  every  object  has  two,  three, 
and  sometimes  more  numbers,  that  have  been 
affixed  at  different  times,  the  latest  being  often 
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the  most  illegible  of  all,  perhaps  merely  written 
in  pencil  on  the  pedestal.  Any  regolar  succes- 
sion of  numbers  is  quite- out  of  the  questioiL 
An  entire  revolution  seems  in  contemplation 
about  once  a  month;  but  in  the  meantime  the 
catalogues  are  one  and  all  obsolete,  and  the  at- 
tempt to  make  use  of  the  best  amongst  them, 
without  taking  into  account  the  French  in  which 
they  are  written,  and  which  is  enough  to  make 
one's  hair  stand  on  end,  is  a  head-splitting  opera- 
tion, utterly  void  of  meaning  as  they  are  in  many 
parts.  That  tables  of  the  contents  of  individual 
halls  should  be  found  elsewhere,  is  of  course  as 
much  out  of  the  question  at  Naples  as  at  Some. 
The  keepers  would  thereby  lose  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  merit  of  furnishing  a  visitor  with  apy 
information. 

The  first  two  sections  of  this  Museum,  right 
and  lefb  of  the  entrance  hall,  contain  pictures 
and  mosaics  from  the  buried  cities.  Everything 
of  any  value  of  this  kind  found  in  Pompeii  is, 
with  few  exceptions,  brought  to  Naples^  and 
thus  at  least  preserved  from  further  injury  by 
wind  and  weather,  frost  and  heat.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  air,  however,  is  not  to  be  avoided, 
and  in  another  hundred  years  littie  will  be  re- 
cognisable of  the  slowly  fading  colours  of  which 
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the  indestructibility  has  been  so  loudly  trum- 
peted by  learned  mountebanks.  How  much  that 
at  the  moment  of  disinterment  shone  in  all  the 
freshest  brilliancy  of  tint,  is  already  scarcely 
discernible! 

The  Pompeii  picture-gallery  has,  however, 
even  in  its  present  condition,  an  interest  quite 
independent  of  old  curiosity-shop  lore,  which 
parades  itself  with  so  much  absurd  self-import* 
ance.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  I  am  entirely  of 
the  keeper's  opinion,  who  in  answer  to  some 
commendatory  remark  of  mine,  replied  with  the 
look  and  tone  of  fanaticism : — ^^  One  cannot  say 
here  this  or  that  is  beautiful:  aU  are  master- 
pieces from  first  to  last."  The  man  spoke  after 
his  kind,  as  keeper;  and,  I  doubt  not,  would 
have  sworn,  with  perfect  good  faith,  that  every 
handy  work  of  a  Fompeian  dauber  was  worthy 
of  Zeuxis  or  Apelles. 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  Fom- 
peian gallery  becomes  more  attractive  the  more 
it  loses  the  charm  of  novelty  by  repeated  visits. 
And  who  will  take  upon  him  to  say,  then,  that 
he  might  not  share  the  enthusiasm  of  the  keeper, 
if  he,  like  that  worthy,  lived  upon  the  admira- 
tion excited  in  strangers  by  the  treasures  of  art 
committed  to  his  charge? 
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If  we  are  to  seek  a  standard  by  which  to  esti- 
mate the  capabilities  of  these  old  painters  we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  the  pictures  were  taken 
from  private  houses  in  an  inconsiderable  pro- 
vincial city.  Master- pieces  in  bronze  or  marble, 
a  wealthy  Pompeian  might  procure  from  Some 
or  Athens;  but  good  frescoes,  which  must  have 
been  produced  on  the  spot,  were  naturally  much 
easier  to  be  had.  If,  therefore,  many  of  these 
pictures  possess  undeniable  merit,  we  may  safely 
attribute  a  high  condition  of  art,  and  a  great 
diffiision  of  artistical  feeling  to  Pompeii  and  its 
inhabitants. 

In  these  pictures  the  thought  greatly  outweighs 
the  technical  detail.  The  execution  is  much  in- 
ferior to  the  invention  and  composition;  whether 
it  was  that  the  old  artists  disdained  to  bestow 
time  and  trouble  on  accessories,  or  that  the 
plaster  on  which  they  worked  only  permitted 
slight  treatment.  When  closely  examined,  the 
pictures  seemed  the  product  rather  of  the  de- 
corative painter's,  or  tapestry  manufacturer's 
media  than  of  the  technicality  of  modern  fresco- 
painting.  That  so  rude  a  method  of  treatment 
is  no  detriment  to  the  pictures  when  viewed 
from  a  proper  distance  is  not  to  be  reckoned  an 
especial  merit  in  these  old  artists,  but  as  a  repe- 
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tition  of  an  effect  repeatedly  mentioned,  and  most 
strikingly  apparent  in  many  Mosaic  pictures, 
which  viewed  from  church  cupolas  and  other 
elevated  points,  satisfy  the  severest  sense  of 
beauty,  whilst  closely  examined,  they  look  like 
clumsy  street  plaster. 

The  subjects  of  the  Pompeian  pictures  are 
generally  mythological  and  easy  of  comprehen- 
sion. The  larger  compositions  are  almost  ex- 
clusively taken  from  the  history  of  the  gods  and 
heroes,  and  represent,  with  few  exceptions,  well 
known  parts  of  it.  There  is  no  want  either  of 
tableatis  de  genre^  animals  and  still  life,  nor 
even  of  kitchen  pieces,  in  right  Dutch  style; 
which  circumstance,  by-the-by,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  lower  my  exaggerated  estimate  of  the 
truth  and  purity  of  antique  taste  in  art.  Fish 
and  birds  are  favourite  objects,  and  sometimes 
rendered  with  incomparable  accuracy.  And  here 
and  there  animals  are  grouped  in  the  spirit  of 
the  fables.  For  example,  there  is  a  parrot  har- 
nessed to  a  car  driven  by  a  locust;  and  one  little 
pictiLre,  conceived  in  true  Anacreontic  spirit,  re- 
presents a  market-woman  offering  little  Cupids 
for  sale.  She  has  taken  a  little  god  out  of  a 
hen-coop,  and  holds  him  up  by  his  wings  for  the 
inspection  of  two  young  girls.     Master  Cupid  is 
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sprawling  with  legs  and  arms,  evidently  desirous 
of  being  bought;  the  girls  seem  distrustful  of 
the  bargain,  but  will,  no  doubt,  end  hj  taking 
the  pretty  little  winged  creature  home  witib 
them. 

The  most  attractive,  and  unquestionably  the 
best  picture,   is  a  drawing   in  red,   on  white 
marble,  representing  a  group  of  mythological 
women  playing  at  dice.     The  grace  of  attitude, 
beauty  of  form,  and  elegance  of  costume — in  a 
word,  the  whole  effect  of  these  noble  and  beau- 
tiful figures  is  wonderful.     A  more  eloquent 
realization  of  the  idea  of  classicalily  in  its  appli- 
cation to  formative  art,  would  be  sought  for  in 
vain  in  £ome  or  Florence.   And  notwithstanding 
the  antique  calm  of  the  faces,  they  are  full  of 
expression  and  individuality.     The  figure  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  Phcebe,  in  particular, 
bears  the  stamp  of  a  volcanic  nature,  lighten- 
ing marvellously  from  the  eyes  of  fire.     Two 
similar  drawings  on  marble,  forming,  no  doubt, 
a  series  with  the  dice-players,  are  so  faded, 
that  it  can  only  be  said  that  they  appear  to 
have  been  worthy  companions.     The  same  can- 
not be  said  of  a  fourth  picture  of  the  same  kind, 
in  high  preservation.     The  subject  is  Theseus 
freeing  Hippodamia  from  the  Centaur.     In  oppo- 
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sition  to  the  majority  of  Fompeian  pictures,  .this 
one  has  some  especial  merits  of  execution,  but 
as  a  composition  it  is  worthless,  stiff,  cold,  with- 
out life  or  truth. 

If  I  leap  at  once  oyer  a  few  flights  of  stairs, 
and  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  years,  from 
the  Fompeian  to  the  modem  Picture  Gallery  in 
the  Bourbon  Museum,  it  is  because  the  latter  is 
scarcely  worth  even  the  leap.  The  smoky,  and 
mostly  framdess  pictures,  which  are  stuck  up  to 
the  very  ceiling  of  seyeral  large  halls,  are  great 
— in  numbers;  and,  no  doubt,  there  may  be  some 
pieces  of  merit  among  the  mass  of  this  broker's 
ware,  but  it  is  so  difficult  to  find  one's  way 
through  such  a  coloured  medley,  that  I  contented 
myself  with  a  passing  look  at  this  gallery.  One 
picture  alone  arrested  my  attention,  and  induced 
me  to  return  to  it  more  than  once,  the  portrait 
marked  with  the  name  of  Masaniello.  All  my 
endeavours  to  discover  the  leader  of  a  great 
revolution  in  this  picture  were  in  vain — ^not  a 
trace  of  the  insurgent,  much  less  the  chief  of  a 
vigorous  popular  insurrection  in  the  face  of  this 
Masaniello.  A  slender  feeble  body,  a  blunt  pro- 
file, high  cheek-bones,  in  singular  opposition 
to  the  sharp-pointed  chin,  an  unhealthy  com- 
plexion, smaU  lively  eyes,  with  a  sly,  and  in  the 
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milder  sense  of  the  term,  even  rogne-like  expres- 
sion— add  to  these  natural  attractions  a  cap, 
with  a  cock's  feather  stuck  over  one  ear,  a  tin- 
mug  in  one  hand,  and  a  short  clay-pipe  in  the 
other,  and  you  have  the  supposed  portrait  of 
Masaniello  in  the  Bourbon  Museum — I  say  sup- 
posed, because  the  longer  and  the  oftener  I 
looked  at  this  portrait,  the  more  impossible  it 
became  for  me  to  believe  in  its  authenticity. 

God  only  knows  to  what  peaceable  Dutch 
tulip-gardener  the  Neapolitan  revolutionary  hero 
has,  perforce,  lent  his  name;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  picture  of  the  Sestoration,  which  so  quickly 
followed  the  insurrection,  is  of  unquestionable 
accuracy.  The  Spaniards  are  advancing  in  close 
rank,  and  with  matches  burning,  into  the  market- 
place; the  Neapolitans  are  on  their  knees  in  sup- 
plication, and  a  row  of  fresh  bleeding  heads  sig- 
nify the  price  at  which  forgiveness  —  that  is»  a 
return  to  the  old  yoke — is  to  be  purchased.  It 
is  a  true  —  a  speaking  picture;  I  should  say,  an 
instructive  one,  if,  in  these  times,  such  instruc- 
tion were  needed. 

The  gallery  of  marbles  is,  beyond  doubt,  the 
richest  in  the  world,  after  that  of  the  Vatican. 
Not  only  Lower  Italy,  Magno-Grsocia  has  yielded 
up  its  buried  treasures  to  the  Bourbon  Museum, 
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but  Borne  has  had  to  give  up  several  valuable 
works  of  ancient  sculpture,  as  the  private  pro- 
perty of  the  King  of  Naples.  To  these  belong 
the  two  most  magnificent  pieces  in  the  Museum 
—  the  "Farnese  Hercules'*  and  the  ^'Famese 
Bull,"  of  world-wide  renown,  and  which  were 
found  in  the  Baths  of  Garacalla.  The  reception 
these  treasures  have  met  with,  in  Naples,  is  not 
very  honourable;  they  have  been  thrust  into  a 
kind  of  lumber-room,  where  everything  is  want- 
ing to  show  them  to  advantage,  and  most  of  all, 
space. 

This  want  is  particularly  felt  with  respect  to 
the  ^^  Bull"  group.  Placed  on  a  gigantic  pedes* 
tal,  it  so  fills  up  the  space  allotted,  that  there  is 
scarce  room  left  for  the  spectator.  On  three 
sides,  at  least,  the  walls  are  so  close  upon  the 
animal,  that  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  an  advan- 
tageous view.  In  the  front,  there  is  rather  more 
open  space,  provided  that  it  be  not  as  it  was 
during  the  whole  time  of  my  stay  in  Naples, 
disfigured  by  the  cartoons  of  the  pupils  of  the 
Painting  Academy,  for  which  it  seems  there  was 
no  other  place  to  be  found.  Even  from  this  side, 
the  height  of  the  pedestal  permits  only  a  half 
view,  and  consequently  only  a  half  impression. 
Full  justice  to  this  group  would  require  it  to  be 
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SO  placed  that  it  might  be  seen  as  well,  or  better, 
from  above  than  from  below.  That  the  spectator 
should  be  limited  to  a  mole-perspective  shows 
such  a  thorough  want  of  art-understanding  as 
really  to  amount  to  the  sublime  of  absiirdity. 

From  remotest  time  there  seems  to  have  ex- 
isted in  the  world  a  silent,  but  universal,  conspi- 
racy, whose  object  was  to  dejprive  the  spectator 
of  all  real  enjoyment  of  sculpture.  The  Romans, 
who  crowded  the  tower-like  pillars  of  their  Em- 
perors, with  bas^eliefsj  unviewable  by  human 
eye  since  they  left  the  workshop  of  the  artist; 
the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  who  loaded 
ornaments  on  towers  and  roofs  for  the  pleasure  of 
crows  and  owls;  the  sculptors  who  lavished  art 
and  industry  in  the  night  of  churches,  or  buried 
them  in  mausoleums,  are  all  either  accomplices 
or  the  first  sacrifices  of  that  conspiracy.  For 
to  no  work  of  art  is  bright  light  and  unim- 
peded approach  more  essential  than  to  those  of 
the  sculptor  or  bronze-caster;  and  it  is  precisely 
with  these,  of  all  others,  that  such  conditions  are 
most  seldom  to  be  met  with  together.  Monu* 
ments  in  the  open  air  are  generally  too  far  off, 
and  in  churches  and  museums,  as  a  rule,  light  is 
wanting. 

This  complaint  does  not,  however,  apply  to 
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the  collection  of  bronze  statues  in  the  Bourbon 
Museum,  which  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  kind 
that  we  possess,  and  yet  it  contains  scarcely  a 
hundred  numbers,  amongst  which  many  are  of 
no  value.  How  rich  the  ancients  were  in  such 
works,  we  may  estimate  from  the  account  of 
Cassiodorus,  according  to  whom  the  Romans,  on 
the  conquest  of  Yolsinii,  found  two  thousand 
bronze  statues  in  that  insignificant  town — insig- 
nificant, at  least,  in  comparison  with  the  vast 
Italian  cities  of  a  rich  and  more  magnificent  age. 
Too  little  is  remaining  of  the  works  of  the 
Etruscans  in  this  branch  of  art,  to  give  us  a 
very  high  idea  of  the  skill  of  that  enigmatical 
people,  who  wrought  in  metal  long  before  there 
was  any  industry  of  the  kind  in  Some  worthy 
the  name. 

The  Soman  bronzes  in  this  Museum  are 
chiefly  statues  of  the  Emperors,  and  portrait 
busts,  which  bespeak  their  origin  by  the  nature 
and  truth  of  expression,  which  the  Soman  artists 
knew  how  to  bestow  upon  their  likenesses.  The 
finest  pieces  in  the  gallery  are  evidently  by 
Greek  artists,  from  their  grace  of  composition, 
harmony  of  form,  and  poetry  of  conception — 
qualities  never  at  the  command  of  the  sober, 
practical  Somans. 
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The  pearl  of  the  collection  is  a  Mercury,  found 
in  Herculaneum.  The  god-messenger,  invested 
with  all  the  graces  of  early  youth,  sits  bending 
forward,  and  leaning  on  his  hand,  upon  a  rock. 
He  is  wearied  with  his  rapid  flight;  the  dews 
stand  on  his  clear  beautiful  brow;  his  breath  is 
short  and  audible;  he  thinks  not  of  Jupiter's 
commission ;  he  is  fully  absorbed  by  the  need  of 
repose.  It  is  very  possible  that  Greek  art 
boasted  more  perfect  creations  than  this  Mercury, 
but  the  modern  world  has  few  that  can  be  com- 
pared with  it.  Several  other  of  the  best  bronzes 
in  this  collection  were  disinterred  from  the  lava 
of  Herculaneum ;  a  proof  that  the  glowing  torrent 
that  overwhelmed  that  city,  did  not,  with  a  depth 
of  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  reach  the  degree  of  heat 
of  a  casting  furnace. 

The  Yenus  Yictrix,  happily  so  named,  stands 
pre-eminent  in  beauty  among  the  admirable  pro- 
ductions of  the  Greek  chisel.  This  goddess  of 
love  does  not  seduce,  she  subdues;  she  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  majesty  of  beauty.  Whoever 
placed  that  unlucky  little  Love  at  her  side,  did 
not  understand  that  this  Venus  would  never  have 
wasted  the  might  of  her  gesture  and  her  glance 
on  so  insignificant  a  little  creature,  not  if  he 
had  all  the  treasures  of  Olympus  in  his  quiver. 
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Yenus  Yictrix  demands  an  equal  companion. 
Mars  should  lay  his  invincible  weapons  at  her 
feet;  the  father  of  the  gods  should  bend  his  am- 
brosial curls  before  her.  Away  with  that  half- 
grown  boy,  who  has  the  audacity  to  look  into  the 
eyes  of  the  goddess-woman ! 

In  one  of  the  halls  named  after  the  colossal 
statue  of  Flora,  is  the  celebrated  mosaic  of  the 
Alexander  battle,  which  formed  the  floor  of  one 
of  the  larger  houses  in  Pompeii.  Unfortunately 
the  work  is  much  mutilated,  but  what  remains 
is  enough  to  justify  the  warmest  admiration. 
In  Some,  there  are  more  comprehensive  mosaic 
pictures,  but  none  which  in  composition  or  exe- 
cution can  be  compared  with  this  in  the  remotest 
degree.  All  is  life  and  action;  nothing  stiff, 
nothing  conventional,  no  laborious  struggle  of 
art  with  an  ungrateful  material.  Under  the 
hand  of  the  artist,  the  coloured  stones  have  all 
the  ductility  of  liquid  colour,  and  the  drawing 
could  not  be  freer  if  made  with  charcoal  on  a 
white  wall.  With  all  the  wealth  of  grouping, 
in  the  wildest  tumult  of  the  fight,  there  is  a 
clearness,  a  singleness  of  purpose,  which  many 
.  a  battle-painter  of  reputation  might  envy  the 
worker  in  mosaic.  It  is  true,  the  antique  artist 
has  contented  himself  with  giving  one  episode 
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of  a  battle  ;  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  bring 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  Macedonians,  and 
another  of  some  hundred  Persians  into  one  pio. 
ture.  Such  conjuring  tricks  are  only  practised 
by  modem  workmen.  In  the  fore-ground,  an 
enormous  conglomeration  of  horses'  heads,  plumed 
hats,  up-raised  arms  and  up- wielded  weapons; 
in  the  back,  a  crowd  of  red,  white  and  blue  lines 
all  beclouded  with  smoke  in  approved  quantities, 
and  you  have  the  battle  of  Jena,  of  Leipzig,  or 
wherever  you  like  best. 

I  leave  the  inscriptions,  the  Oscan  and  Etrus- 
can antiquities,  the  gems  and  cameos  of  the 
Bourbon  Museum,  to  those  who  understand  them. 
I  cannot,  however,  pass  over  in  silence,  the  col- 
lection of  utensils  found  in  the  buried  cities. 
As  nothing  but  minerals  could  withstand  the  hot 
rain  of  ashes  and  lava,  we  find  in  the  Neapolitan 
collection,  only  vessels  and  instruments  of  glass, 
clay  and  metal ;  but  these  in  such  quantity  and 
variety,  that  we  can  form  a  much  more  lively 
idea  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  ancients  within 
the  Bourbon  Museum  than  in  Pompeii  itself.  It 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to 
go  leisurely  through  this  collection  under  the 
guidance  of  a  real  connoisseur— an  entertain- 
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ment  and  instruction  which  I  was  far  from  en- 
joying in  anything  like  the  degree  I  could  have 
wished.  The  various  objects  are,  for  the  most 
part,  inclosed  within  glass-presses;  a  very  mode- 
rately informed  keeper  points  out  the  use  of 
this  and  that,  but  the  gratification  of  that  kind 
of  curiosity  which  will  see  and  examine  for  it- 
self,  the  only  curiosity  that  can  instruct,  is  out 
of  the  question. 

The  ancient  glass  work  is  less  than  mode- 
rately good.  The  forms  of  the  vessels  are  com- 
mon, the  material  impure;  one  would  imagine 
ihem  first  attempts  in  the  art.  But  in  addition 
to  these  faulty  productions,  the  Museum  pos- 
sesses a  few  specimens  such  as,  perhaps,  neither 
Bohemia  nor  Venice  could  ofier  at  the  present 
day;  one  for  example,  a  plate  (unfortunately 
broken)  into  which  gold  and  coloured  stones 
seem  wrought,  in  some  inexplicable  manner  so 
as  to  form  one  mass;  a  magnificent  piece  of 
workmanship,  which  would  infallibly  have  won 
one  of  the  first  prizes  in  the  London  Crystal 
Palace.  Is  it  Phoenician  work,  or  did  it  come 
from  India  or  China,  who  can  say?  This  much 
is  unquestionable,  however,  it  was  not  made  in  the 
same  furnaces  that  furnished  the  great  mass  of 
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cloudy  ill-looking  bottles  and  other  vessels  before- 
mentioned. 

If  excellence  is  the  exception  with  the  glass- 
work,  it  is  the  rule  with  the  metal.  The  steel- 
yard on  which,  probably,  meat  and  bread  were 
weighed,  is  a  work  of  art;  the  lamp — a  little 
monument — the  milk-can — ^might  be  the  subject 
of  an  Homeric  description. 

The  weapons,  as  may  be  easily  understood,  have 
been  treated  with  especial  care ;  the  helmets  in 
particular  put  to  shame  the  rarest  work  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  although  made  for  common  soldiers 
only.  Such  at  least  must  be  the  fact  with  re- 
spect to  the  helmet  on  the  head  of  the  sentind 
found  at  the  gate  of  Pompeii,  who  died  on  his 
post  amid  the  fiery  rain.  This  helmet  is  so 
richly  wrought,  and  so  heavy,  that  it  could 
scarcely  be  believed  it  had  ever  been  worn,  if 
the  skull  of  the  warrior  were  not  yet  sticking 
in  it — and  a  very  hard  skull  it  must  have 
been. 

In  the  *^  Memoirs  of  an  Old  Lanzknecht,"  I 
read  some  years  ago,  a  little  poem  in  honour  of 
the  hero-death  of  a  Bussian  soldier  who  lost  his 
life  in  the  burning  of  the  Winter  Palace  in  St. 
Petersburg,  because  he  would  not  leave  his  post 
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till  regularly  released.  The  act  of  the  Bossian 
inspired  me  with  a  feeling  very  different  from  ad- 
miration ;  the  poem  offended  me,  and  when  I  now 
recall  to  mind  the  verses  and  their  effect, on  my 
mind,  I  find  that  feeling  unchanged.  The  Bo- 
man  soldier,  on  the  contrary,  who  died  the  martyr- 
death  at  the  post  entrusted  to  his  care,  seems  to 
me  really  to  merit  renown,  to  be  really  great. 
Is  it  prejudice  which  causes  this  difference  of  im- 
pression from  similar  acts?  Is  my  feeling  incon- 
sistent?   I  answer  distinctly,  No. 

It  is  an  old  saying,  that  when  the  same  thing 
is  done  by  two  persons,  it  is  not  the  same.  So 
certainly  as  the  Boman  was  made  of  different 
stuff  from  the  Bussian^  so  certainly  was  the  feel- 
ing of  honour  in  the  one  a  totally  different  feel- 
ing from  the  blind  obedience  of  the  other,  and 
must  be  estimated  by  a  different  standard.  The 
veteran  who  bore  the  title  of  Boman  citizen, 
who  had  enthroned  emperors,  and  overthrown 
them,  whose  back  no  enemy  had  seen  in  twenty 
campaigns,  remained  firm  at  his  post  in  soldierly 
pride  and  real  contempt  of  death.  But  the  Bus- 
sian  serf,  thrust  into  the  uniform  of  the  Czar  by 
force  and  drilled  into  a  machine,  whence  should 
he  be  kindled  with  the  spark  of  living  fire  that 
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quickens  into  heroism  in  the  valiant  breast !  The 
word  of  command  is  the  only  law  he  knows;  a 
law,  opposed  to  which  he  knows  neither  love  nor 
hate,  nor  family,  nor  fatherland,  and  scarcely  a 
God.  The  soldier  in  the  Winter  Palace  died  the 
martyr's  death,  in  all  probability,  sijnply  out 
of  fear  of  the  stick. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

POMPEII   AND    HBRCULANEUM.  —  KXPECTATI0N8   OP   POMPEII. — POM- 
PEIAN   HOUSES. — FRESCOES.— >THE  VILLA   OF  DI0MEDB8. 

Nil  adhi&ari,— that  is  less  a  role  of  life  than 
a  maxim  of  ezperience^  which  sooner  or  later 
every  one  of  us  has  to  learn  to  his  cost  For  my 
own  part  I  have  happily  not  yet  entirely  lost  the 
faculty  of  admiring,  but  I  find  no  very  frequent 
opportunity  for  its  exercise,  when  I  meditate  on 
the  amount  of  wisdom  which  rules  the  affairs 
of  this  mundane  sphere,  and  of  that  portion  of 
it  which  forms  our  dear  fatherland  of  Germany 
in  particular.  The  more  fervently  did  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  that  piece  of  the  old  world  which 
had  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  after 
eighteen  hundred  years'  interment,  would  again 
awaken  in  me  the  agreeable  feeling  always  re- 
sulting from  lively  admiration.  I  awaited  the 
time  that  was  to  take  me  to  Pompeii  with  real 
emotion;  and  was  the  more  excited  by  the  pro- 
spect of  viewing  the  resuscitated  town  itself 
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from  the  difficulty  I  had  always  laboured  under, 
in  trying  to  realize  it  from  the  descriptions  of 
others. 

Two  days  after  my  arrival  in  Naples,  at  an 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  I  was  at  the  ter- 
minus of  the  Pompeii  railroad.  The  station 
is  very  paltry  in  appearance;  the  waiting-rooms, 
gloomy  cellar-like  places,  void  of  all  convenience, 
much  less  elegance;  the  second-class  carriages, 
confined,  shabby  and  dirty.  The  railroad  runs 
almost  the  whole  way  close  to  the  sea,  but  the 
prospect  is  frequently  hemmed  in  on  both  sides 
by  walls  and  lava-rocks  through  which  the  road 
has  been  hewn.  Passing  Portici,  Torre  del  Greco 
and  Annunziata,  the  Pompeii  station  is  reached 
within  an  hour.  The  buildings  stand  solitary 
in  the  open  field,  with  no  other  neighbour  than 
a  little  inn  invitingly  placed  at  the  foot  of  a 
high  dam. 

This  dam  has  been  formed,  by  degrees,  by  the 
rubbish  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  the  excava- 
tions; and  behind  it  lies  the  mysfery  we  were 
about  to  explore.  I  would  not  swear  that  my 
heart  did  not  beat  a  little  quicker  as  I  followed 
the  guide  over  the  wall.  The  impression  that 
awaited  me  was  neither  grand  nor  beautiful,  but 
unusual,  strange  and  new. 
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Whoever  expects  to  find  in  Pompeii  the  ma- 
terial out  of  which  the  town  and  domestic  life 
of  the  ancients  shall  be  moulded  to  a  living 
organized  whole  must  bring  with  him  a  very 
strong  and  creative  fancy,  if  he  will  not  be 
deceived  in  his  expectations.  To  me,  at  least, 
the  Museum  of  Naples,  with  its  collection  of 
household  utensils,  from  Pompeii,  speaks  far 
more  eloquently  than  the  mere  walls  of  the 
houses  which  retain  their  original  place.  Let 
those,  whose  province  it  is,  deduce,  if  they  can, 
all  manner  of  instruction  from  these  formless 
ruins;  to  others,  who  look  on  them  with  the  un- 
prejudiced eye  of  curiosity,  they  are  simply  naked 
fire-marked  walls,  which  no  one  would  have 
gone  a  thousand  paces  to  see,  if  they  had  not 
been  burnt  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  but  right  that  this  latter 
circumstance  should  lend  to  objects,  otherwise 
insignificant,  a  value  not  perhaps  to  be  justified, 
but  which  cannot  be  denied.  That  an  idle  boy 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  should,  as  in  our  own  day, 
scrawl  and  daub  figures  of  soldiers  on  a  wall,  is 
in  fact  of  no  great  importance,  and  one,  more- 
over, which  we  should  find  no  great  difficulty  in 
bdieving,  even  without  proof;  yet  I  felt  a  strange 
interest  in  viewing  such  productions  of  juvenile 
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art  on  the  whit^  jdaster  of  a  pillar  in  Pompeii. 
That  there  were  people  of  bad  taste  among  the 
ancients,  as  among  ourselves,  although  in  smaller 
numbers,  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  admitted  by 
every  one — Phidias,  Praxiteles,  and  Zeuxis,  not- 
withstanding; yet  it  brings  with  it  a  singular 
consolation  to  find  tangible  evidence  to  the  fact 
in  Pompeii  —  for  example,  that  the  ridiculous 
fountains  in  the  shape  of  grottoes  are  no  inven- 
tion  of  the  pig-teil  period,  which  is  still  too  near 
for  us  to  feel  quite  guiltless  of  all  share  in  its 
atrocities.  A  rich  burgher  of  Pompeii  has  de^ 
corated  his  fountain  with  a  garland  of  miserable 
little  statuettes  of  human  figures,  quadrupeds, 
and  birds,  which  make  such  a  pitiful  figure 
squatting  about  the  ground,  that  even  a  stock- 
broker-baron would  not  tolerate  them  in  his  gar* 
den:  and  a  modem  naturally  feels  his  self-love 
soothed  by  the  sight !  It  is  certain  that  one 
may  obtain,  in  Pompeii,  a  number  and  variety 
of  impressions  that  would  be  sought  in  vain 
elsewhere. 

The  houses  of  Pompeii,  with  scarcely  any  ex- 
ception, consist  of  a  ground-floor  only,  with  a 
narrow  frontage,  the  deficient  breadth  being 
compensated  by  a  depth  very  unusual  in  modem 
houses.     Entrance,  saloon,  court,  or  garden,  eat- 
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ing-room,  &o.,  forming  a  suite  from  the  front  to 
the  back,  instead  of  side  by  side,  or  one  over  the 
other  as  with  us. 

The  streets  are  narrow,  but  not  more  so  than 
tiiiose  of  the  majority  of  southern  cities,  and  rather 
roughly  paved  with  huge  flints;  the  trottoirs  are 
raised  and  paved  with  a  carefully  made  cement 
of  river-pebbles;  but  it  gives  no  very  favourable 
idea  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  town  to  find  an 
elevation  of  stones,  by  way  of  bridge,  to  pass 
across  from  one  irotUrir  to  the  other  in  various 
places.  Bqth  private  houses  and  public  edifices 
are,  almost  without  exception,  built  of  brick, 
generally  faced  with  stone  or  smooth  marble 
slabs,  on  the  side  next  the  street;  of  these,  how* 
ever,  there  are  now  but  few  remains.  The  pil- 
lars, likewise,  are  frequently  of  brick,  with  a 
coating  of  cement,  the  lower  part  brown,  the 
upper  white.  This  detestable  reddish  brown, 
which,  however,  may  have  looked  differently 
when  it  was  fresh,  is  frequently  seen  on  the 
sides  of  the  rooms,  usually  covering  the  whole 
of  the  lower  part. 

The  love  of  paint  went  so  far  in  Pompeii,  that 
even  the  beautiful  stone-capitals  of  the  pillars 
have  not  escaped  a  white  coating. 

Of  the  fresco-paintings  found  in  almost  every 
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house,  the  larger  and  better  portion  has  been 
transported  to  Naples,  and  the  few  yet  remaining 
are  so  rapidly  going  to  decay  under  the  influence 
of  damp  and  cold,  that  no  reasonable  objection 
could  be  made  if  the  whole  were  carried  to  the 
Bourbon  Museum,  as  the  only  means  of  preserv- 
ing them.  The  mosaic  floors,  which  are  exposed 
to  the  same  injuries,  have  been  likewise  removed, 
or,  where  this  has  not  been  done,  an  endeavonr 
has  been  made  to  protect  them,  by  covering  them 
with  small  stones  during  the  severest  season  of 
the  year.  There  is  always  some  worthy  indivi- 
dual to  be  found  ready  to  remove  a  portion  of 
this  temporary  covering,  but  it  ia  really  not  worth 
the  trouble. 

The  two  theatres  have  been  so  far  uncovered, 
and  are  in  such  good  preservation,  that  we  may 
make  ourselves  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  of  ancient  play-houses  in  all  essen- 
tial particulars.  The  most  striking  peculiarity 
is  the  extreme  narrowness  of  the  stage ;  in  one 
theatre,  two  persons  could  hardly  have  passed 
each  other  without  touching.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  great  stage  of  ancient  citizen  life,  the 
Forum  of  Pompeii,  whose  form  and  proportions 
are  distinctly  defined  by  the  remains  of  marble 
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colonnades,  maj  be  called  grand  in  its  dimen- 
sions* 

I  left  Pompeii  by  the  way  it  should  be  entered 
to  make  the  most  favourable  impression ;  by  the 
so-called  Street  of  Tombs,  which  leads  through 
a  kind  of  suburb  on  a  considerable  ascent  to  the 
north  gate  of  the  city*  Two  lines  of  large,  but 
most  tasteless  monuments,  ranged  high  above 
the  deep  hollow  of  the  road,  have  given  it  this 
name.  Between  the  tombs,  undisturbed  by  such 
neighbourhood,  private  houses,  shops,  toll  and 
guard-houses,  have  been  thrust  It  was  before 
one  of  these,  that  the  beforementioned  soldier 
was  foimd,  who,  in  the  name  of  military  honour, 
died  a  fiery  death. 

Turning  aside  from  the  Street  of  Tombs,  we 
find  the  so-called  Villa  of  Diomedes,  by  far  the 
largest  house  yet  found  in  PompeiL  In  addition 
to  its  height  and  extent,  it  is  three  stories 
high,  and  it  is  remarkable  from  its  subterranean 
vaulted  passage  running  round  all  four  sides  of 
the  inner  garden.  No  second  cellar  of  this  kind 
has  been  found  in  Pompeii,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  how  the  inhabitants  protected  their 
household  stores  from  the  heat  In  the  cellar  of 
Diomedes's  villa,  a  number  of  bodies  were  found 
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of  persons  who  had  sought  shelter  here  and 
found  an  unenviable  death  in  the  torrent  of  miid 
that  preceded  the  rain  of  ashes ;  among  them 
were  a  mother  and  three  or  four  children  whose 
silhouettes  are  still  to  be  traced  on  the  wall 
against  which  they  were  pressed.  But  what  in 
Heaven's  name  induced  them  to  betake  them- 
selves on  such  an  occasion  to  a  hole  without 
means  of  egress!  However,  the  poor  people 
would  probably  have  been  dead  at  any  rate  by 
this  time;  therefore,  it  is  needless  to  inveigh 
againist  iheir  want  of  foresight. 

The  larger  part  of  Pompeii  lies  still  buried 
under  vineyards  and  olive-gardens;  many  a 
precious  discovery  may  be  yet  in  store  for  the 
future.  In  any  other  country,  people  would 
even  rest  till  this  fruitful  soil  had  yielded  up  all 
its  treasures  and  mysteries.  In  Naples,  the  busi- 
ness seems  carried  on  without  the  slightest  real 
impulse,  and  only  for  t&e  look  of  the  thing.  The 
excavations  are  discontinued  for  years  together, 
till  some  '*  illustrious  individual"  rejoices  Pompeii 
with  his  presence,  when,  in  honour  of  his  guest 
and  in  his  presence,  a  new  one  is  begun,  and 
what  is  found,  is  politely  presented,  and  carried 
away  with  him.  In  a  word,  the  Neapolitan 
Grovemment  appears  to  consider  Pompeii,  not  as 
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a  mine  of  wealth,  for  the  student  of  antiquity^ 
bat  as  a  means  for  the  interchange  of  courtesies 
between  the  King  of  Naples  and  his  crowned 
^'brothers/' 

On  my  return,  I  left  the  train  at  Fortici,  for 
Besina,  in  order  to  see  all  that  is  to  be  seen  at 
Herculaneam«  The  two  little  towns  of  Portici 
and  Kesina  are  so  connected  by  broad  well-kept 
roads,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  say  where  one  begins 
aad  the  other  ends.  Besina,  it  is  well  known, 
has  been  built  on  the  lava  that  overflowed  Her- 
culanenm,  and  ooversit  with  a  rocky  crust ;  but  of 
(excavating  there  is  no  more  question  here  than 
at  Pompeii. 

To  make  Heiculaneum  accessible,  the  miners' 
labours  are  required;  an  expensive  and  difficult 
undertaking — and,  moreover,  one  of  doubtful 
success.  As  fate,  would  have  it,  however,  what 
little  has  been  done  in  this  way,  has  met  with  a 
rich  reward,  in  the  shape  of  bronzes,  which  were 
found  imbedded  in,  and  under  the  lava.  The 
MSS.  in  the  Bourbon  Museum  we  obtained  from 
Herculaneum,  and,  from  a  single  library,  which 
seems,  unfortunately,  to  have  been  limited  to 
works  on  the  philosophy  of  the  schools. 

At  this  present  time,  the  only  building  visible 
at  Herculaneum  is  the  theatre;  all  the  others  are 
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again  hidden  by  rubbish.  You  descend  into  the 
theatre  by  torchlight,  by  means  of  a  shaft,  hewn 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  deep  through  the  lava.  The 
whole  interior  space  of  the  theatre  is  filled  with 
lava,  with  which  the  freestone  is  fused  into  one 
muss.  Some  of  the  passages  and  steps,  and  a 
portion  of  the  stage,  have  been  cut  out — ^a 
gigantic  labour — the  work  of  a  long  series  of 
years.  For  a  series  of  like  duration,  the  works 
have  been  given  up  altogether,  and  there  is  no 
probability  that  they  will  be  resumed.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  no  connected 
image  of  the  whole  vast  building  is  to  be  hoped 
for  from  this  narrow  subterranean  access ;  indeed, 
it  requires  a  very  close  examination  to  distin- 
guish the  material  of  the  edifice  from  the  lava 
that  fills  it 

I  was  satisfied,  nevertheless,  with  what  I  had 
seen,  but  yet  more  satisfied  to  ascend  the  shaft, 
and  rejoice  again  in  the  radiant  light  of  day,  and 
the  glory  of  early  spring. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

CAJIALOOLI. — ^TUrr  TO  THB  CONTBNT. — THB  0BLL8  OF  TBX  MONKS 
—  THE  CONYBNT  GARDBN.— THB  0A8T&B  OF  OAPO  DI  MONTI. — 
THB  THBATRB  OF  SAN  CARLO  .^-ITALI AN  DIALBOTS. 

At  the  upper  end  of  Toledo-street  I  hired  a 
shaggy  little  donkey,  in  order  to  ride  to  Camal- 
doli,  whose  convent,  on  account  of  its  situation, 
deserves  to  be  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of 
creation.  I  might  have  ridden  nearly  an  hour; 
still,  in  the  city,  which  rises  on  this  side  to  a 
much  greater  height  than  one  is  aware  of,  when 
I  passed  through  an  insignificant-looking  gate 
into  the  open  country.  The  road  lay  through  a 
de^  ravine,  evidently  the  work  of  a  mountain- 
torrent ;  on  either  side  stretched  a  forest  of  young 
chestnut-trees — a  chestnut  forest,  without  a  green 
bud,  eight  days  afber  the  twenty-first  of  March, 
when  the  celebrated  chestnut  tree,  in  the  garden 
of  the  Tuileries,  regularly  displays  its  first 
leaves. 

A  haLt-ruined  gate  marks  the  entrance  on  the 

I  5 
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territory  of  Gamaldoli,  where  I  rode  a  considera- 
ble distance  through  wood,  vineyard,  and  garden^ 
before  I  came  in  sight  of  the  Convent  On  ring- 
ing the  bell,  a  peasant-clad  porter  appeared,  to 
whom  I  made  known  my  desire;  and  he  sum- 
moned a  monk,  who  undertook  to  be  my  guide. 

As  usual,  the  Church  was  first  visited,  where, 
as  in  duty  bound,  I  admired  its  small  collection 
of  valuables,  which  procured  me  the  inestimable 
advantage  of  hearing  the  good  father  expatiate 
on  every  trifle  with  a  zeal  and  lengthiness  that 
threatened  to  drive  me  to  despair. 

From  the  Church  we  went  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  monks ;  each  had  his  own  house  and  his  own 
garden — of  course,  on  a  miniature  scale — and  all 
after  the  same  pattern.  Small  as  it  is,  each 
house  has  its  '^  apartement "  complete — ^that  is, 
eating,  sitting,  and  sleeping  rooms,  and  chapel, 
with  a  shed  for  wood,  and  a  cistern.  The  floors 
of  the  rooms  are  paved,  and  though  moM  simple 
in  their  fittings,  are  yet  provided  with  fire-places, 
which,  in  this  country,  are  generally  considered 
articles  of  luxury;  but  which,  the  very  elevated 
site  of  the  Convent,  renders  here  one  of  necessity. 

The  bed  consists  of  a  straw-mattress  with  a 
woollen  covering.  **  We  lie  down  to  our  sleep  in 
our  clothes,"  observed  the  monk,   by  way  of 
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ehzcidation.  So  eyen  with  the  wealthy  Camal- 
dolese,  nncleaiiliness,  that  chief  element  of 
monachism,  passes  for  a  merit!  Some  dozens 
of  dusty  books,  which,  to  all  appearance,  were  in 
small  danger  of  being  worn  out  by  readings 
formed  the  whole  library  of  the  good  father :  all 
were  bodes  of  devotion.  How,  in  Heaven's 
name,  do  these  men,  in  the  solitude  of  four  white 
walls,  succeed  in  killing  time,  instead  of  being 
killed  by  him?  It  gave  me  a  shudder  of  abhor- 
rence and  disgust  at  the  mere  thought  of  such  an 
existence,  and  at  the  horrible  crippling  of  the 
imman  faculties  which  it  presupposes,  without 
which  an  early  suicide  must  inevitably  put  an 
end  to  it.  Nothing  but  a  frenzy,  superinduced 
by  fanaticism,  or,  apathy  bordering  on  idiotcy, 
can  r^der  such  a  life  endurable;  and  it  is  not  to 
be  doubted  that  monachism  is  largely  indebted 
to  these  two  conservative  principles.  The  stupid 
indifference  in  which  the  poor  creatures  in  Carnal- 
doli  vegetate  is  by  no  sign  more  clearly  indicated 
than  by  the  wretched  condition  of  the  little  gar- 
dens round 'their  houses.  Here,  at  least,  was 
some  field  left  free  for  creative  activity,  and  this 
field  lies  untilledl  Not  a  trace  of  the  loving 
care  which,  in  other  places,  even  the  poor  day- 
labourer,  exhausted  by  the  heavy  toil  of  the  day. 
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bestows  on  a  few  pots  of  powers  at  his  garret^ 
window,  or  on  the  little  bed  before  his  cot.  The 
rule  of  the  Camaldoli  Convent  decrees  a  garden 
to  every  house,  and  that  the  rule  may  be  com- 
plied with,  a  few  plants,  without  order  or  selec- 
tion, are  put  into  the  ground  assigned.  If  these 
plants  become  quite  choked  by  weeds,  or  die 
from  total  want  of  care,  a  little  clearance  is  made 
with  an  unwilling  hand,  or  two  or  three  new 
bushes  put  in,  and  the  garden  work  is  done  for 
the  year. 

The  great  garden  of  the  convent,  which  might 
very  naturally  be  supposed  a  perfect  paradise,  is  in 
the  same  scandalous  condition  of  neglect  and  dis- 
order. The  site  of  the  garden  is  enchanting,  and 
in  one  view  from  it  you  have  the  gulfs  of  Naples, 
Baiasand  Gaeta,  with  the  islands  of  Capri,  Ischia, 
Procida,  Nicola,  and  Fonza ;  and,  on  the  land  side, 
numerous  lakes  of  volcanic  formation  set  in  a 
frame  of  richest  beauty.  Naples  itself  h  only 
partially  visible,  lying  as  it  does  too  close  to  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  steep.  On  the  opposite  side 
the  prospect  opens  upon  Capua  and  Caserta,  and 
on  all  the  lovely-laughing  land  between  Capua, 
the  snow-covered  Apennines,  and  range  of  hills 
on  whose  highest  summit  Camaldoli  lies,  as  far 
as  Naples,  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  and  the  sea« 
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Camaldoli,  in  the  hands  of  men,  instead  of  monks, 
would  be  unspeakably  beautiful — ^it  is  unspeak- 
ably beautiful  even  now. 

Less  grand,  but  to  my  taste  ye  tmore  alluring, 
is  the  view  from  the  Castle  of  Capo  di  Monte 
near  the  city.  The  castle  is  small  but  pretty, 
the  garden  better  kept  than  any  I  had  seen 
in  Italy,  which  is  not  saying  much,  however; 
and  the  adjoining  park  is  of  great  extent  and 
rich  in  magnificent  trees. 

My  companion,  a  German,  with  American 
tastes  and  prejudices,  thought  that  Capo  di  Monte 
was  as  if  made  for  a  boarding-house,  and  had 
evidently  missed  its  vocation.  His  mouth  wa- 
tered at  the  thought  of  what  a  business  might  be 
made  by  a  man  who  should  purchase  Capo  di 
Monte  under  certain  conditions,  and  then  throw 
open  its  doors  for  the  reception  of  John  Bull  and 
Brother  Jonathan.  The  theory  of  this  specula- 
tion seems  to  me  very  sound,  and  I  hold  it  by 
no  means  improbable  that  sooner  or  later  it  will 
find  practical  illustration. 

My  German  American  friend,  in  whom  the  rage 
of  speculation  was  now  fully  awake,  induced  me 
afterwards  to  accompany  him  to  the  royal  palace 
in  the  city,  which  he  desired  to  view  with  a  like 
eye  to  the  possible  future.     The  palace  which 
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Stands  close  to  Gastello  Kuoto  has  been  lately  itself 
made  into  a  kind  of  fortification  by  loop-holes 
and  other  defensive  arrangements,  and,  in  case  of 
the  worst,  has  means  of  egress  by  sea.  We  were 
shown  in  the  palace  a  lodted-up  throne-room, 
and  a  range  of  state-rooms,  under  the  carpets  of 
which  the  tiles  of  the  floor  here  and  there  peeped 
forth ;  a  few  pictures  of  more  or  less  merits  and  a 
few  busts  from  Pompeii,  in  unusually  good  pre- 
servation. Our  guide  was  uncommonly  zealous 
in  directing  our  attention  to  the  apartments  in- 
habited by  the  Czar  and  his  family  during  their 
stay  in  Naples.  Here  the  Emperor  was  lodged, 
there  the  Empress  slept,  in  that  room  the  Grand 
Duchess  Olga  made  her  toilette,  &c.  This  mala- 
chite vase  was  a  present  from  the  Emperor,  that 
clock  was  made  in  Moscow ;  that  mosaic  is  the 
work  of  a  Russian  artist,  and  so  forth.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  the  Muscovites  stand  high  in  the 
good  graces  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  palace,  the 
effect,  perhaps,  of  gratitude  for  benefits  yet  to 
come. 

The  best  thing  about  the  castle  is  the  terrace, 
which  runs  along  the  whole  length  on  the  sea- 
side, and  is  filled  with  vines,  rose-bushes,  and 
orange-trees.  The  ball-room,  which  the  person 
who  had  it  in  his  especial  charge  vaunted  most 
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eloquently,  we  had  the  self'^leiiial  not  to  see;  and 
«  number  of  similar  rarities  found  us  alike  insen- 
sible, in  spite  of  the  lavish  eulogiums  of  their 
keepers;  for  the  Italian  obsequiousness  is  as 
conspicuous  4n  the  King's  palace,  as  on  the 
steam-boat  quays,  or  in  the  court-yard  of  a  post- 
house. 

As  we  left  the  castle,  my  German  American 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what  Yankee 
object  it  was  best  adapted,  but  one  thing  he 
asserted  positively,  that  the  building  could  not 
be  worse  applied  than  it  was  at  present. 

In  the  evening,  I  went  with  an  Italian  to  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlo.  Again  the  ^^  Foscari,'' 
which  pursues  the  traveller  from  one  end  of 
Italy  to  the  other.  The  renowned  prima  donna 
was  ill,  and  her  place  was  taken  by  another,  who 
did  her  best  with  a  good,  but  feeble  voice.  The 
tenor  has  better  musical  endowments  than  I 
have  met  with  in  any  other  singer  in  Italy,  and 
would  make  a  good  figure  on  the  stage  were  he 
not,  unfortunately,  somewhat  deformed ;  but  the 
ladies  of  the  chorus  exhibited  a  set  of  the  ugliest 
faces  to  be  met  with  in  town  or  country.  The 
costumes  were  rich,  the  decorations  moderately 
good,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  whole 
performance. 
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There  was  no  ballet  that  evening,  the  house, 
in  consequence,  empty  and  desolate,  and  of  those 
present  many  seemed  as  heartily  weary  of  the 
eternal  ^^  Foscari  "  as  I  was.  Even  my  music- 
loving  Italian  friend  was  thoroughly  sick  of  it; 
but  he  had  paid  for  his  place,  and  would,  at 
least,  hold  out  to  the  end,  tired  or  not  On 
a  subsequent  occasion,  he  was  obliged  to  sacri- 
fice part  of  his  dearly-purchased  evening's  amuse- 
ment. We  had  gone  together  to  the  Theatre 
Carlino,  which  had  been  recommended  to  us 
under  the  name  of  a  ^^  People's  Theatre."  The 
cellar-like  entrance,  the  smallness  of  the  house, 
and  the  modesty  of  the  arrangements,  fully  justi- 
fied the  name;  the  price  of  admission,  however, 
was  by  no  means  so  modest,  and  the  audience 
belonged,  almost  without  exception,  to  the  upper 
classes.  I  had  expected  something  quite  different. 
But  the  greatest  deception  was  yet  to  be  revealed. 
The  piece  was  in  the  Neapolitan  dialect;  and 
that  was  the  only  touch  of  the  "  People  "  in  the 
whole  affair.  This  dialect  was  not  only  unintel- 
ligible to  me,  but  to  my  Italian  companion  also. 
He  was  even  worse  off,  in  that  respect,  than  I  was, 
for  I  made  out  a  few  words,  and  translated  them  to 
him ;  and  thereupon,  with  the  most  vehement  ex- 
pressions of  vexation,  he  purposed  going  home 
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immediately.  ^^  What  a  language,  good  God!— 
what  a  language ! "  cried  he,  over  and  oyer 
again.  It  never  seemed  to  .strike  him  that  the 
dialect  of  his  native  place,  the  Bomagna,  was  yet 
more  barbarous  than  the  Neapolitan. 

The  Italian  dialects  are  not  only  more  unlike 
each  other,  but,  I  believe,  more  numerous  than 
the  German;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  know- 
ledge and  use  of  the  written  language  is  less 
diffused  than  with  us.  But,  it  must  be  admitted, 
that  the  written  language  is  by  no  means  so 
uniform  nor  so  pure  with  us  as  with  the  Italians ; 
And  very  naturally.  In  Italy,  the  pure  Italian 
— ^the  language  of  literature — stands  quite  apart 
from  the  wholly  different  dialects;  in  Germany, 
the  dialects,  and  written  language,  approach 
much  too  closely  to  maintain  a  rigid  distinction, 
and  consequently,  in  daily  life,  they  are  con- 
stantly mingling. 

When  we  call  the  Italian  written  language  the 
Tuscan,  it  is  with  about  the  same  justice  as  when 
we  localize  High  German  in  Saxony.  Even 
Dante,  who,  with  all  his  wrath  against  his  native 
city,  was  undeniably  a  good  Florentine,  inveighs 
in  his  Treatise  on  the  ^^Yolgare  Eloquenza'' 
against  this  designation.  ^^  The  Tuscans,"  he 
says,  ^^  are  fools  to  fancy  that  their  tongue  is  the 
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Italian  langaage.  And  this  folly  clings  not  only 
to  the  multitude,  but  to  many  renowned  men. 
The  Italian  is  a  language  existing  in  every  city, 
but  native  to  none;  which  belongs  to  all,  and  yet 
to  none;  the  speech  by  which  all  dialects  must 
be  weighed  and  valued." 

This  description  may  not  exhaust  the  subject, 
but  it  is  enough,  at  any  rate,  to  give  a  true  repre* 
sentation  of  the  nature  of  the  Italian  written 
language  and  of  its  relation  to  the  various  di- 
alects of  the  people,  a  representation  which  might 
be  made  of  the  German  without  injury  to  its 
accuracy.  With  us,  as  with  the  Italians,  the  na- 
tional speech  is  like  a  pecuniary  value  repre- 
sented by  no  current  coin,  which  exists  only  in 
idea,  but  which  dominates  the  whole  system  of 
reckoning. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


POZZUOLI,  OUlfiB  AND  BAJA.  —  LATENESS  OF  SPRING.  *- QUANTITT 
OP  EUIN8. —  TRADE  0?  CICEEONISM. — ANCIENT  MAGNIFICENCE. — 
PISCINA  MIRABILIS. — IMPERIAL  LUXURIES. — PLINY  THE  YOUNGER. 
—>  ROMAN  FISH-PONDS. —  AVERSION  TO  MULLETS  AMONG  THE 
POPULACE   OF  NAPLES. 


It  was  a  lovdj  morning,  when  at  an  earlj  honr 
I  entered  a  carriage  with  Bome  of  my  country- 
men^  and  droYCi  witii  a  merry  accompaniment  of 
little  bells»  through  the  grotto  of  Pousilippo,  and 
abng  the  seanshore  to  FozzuoU*  It  was  the 
23rd  of  March ;  the  winter  here,  as  elsewhere,  had 
been  uncommonly  mild;  we  had  had  a  succession 
of  warm  days,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
spring  verdure  to  be  seen  on  the  trees.  The 
almond^ees  were  in  blossom,  but  the  elms,  the 
mulberry-trees,  and  even  the  poplars  were  bare; 
yet  to  judge  from  the  dust  of  the  roads,  we 
might  have  thought  ourselves  in  the  middle  of 
summer;  it  was  over  the  shoes  in  many  places, 
and  the  horses  often  wrapped  us  in  a  grey  doud 
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in  which  we  could  hardly  draw  breath.     Since 
that  day  I  have  seen  the  landscape  extending 
from  the  right  side  of  the  Gulf  at  the  further 
end  of  the  Grotto,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of 
Misenum,  three  or  four  times,  and,  to  speak  the 
truth,  found  no  extraordinary  satisfaction  in  it 
The  mountains,  covered  with  loose  stony  frag- 
ments and  bare  of  turf,  are  not  sufficiently  fur- 
nished with  shrub -like  growth  and  the  wild  fig 
to  prevent  the  effect  of  nakedness  and  sterility. 
When  the  vines,  that  clothe  part  of  the  declivity, 
are  in  full  leaf,  this  impression  is  no  doubt 
greatly  softened;  but  in  no  season  can  this  land- 
scape possess  real  beauty  or  grandeur.    Besides, 
who  would  make  an  excursion  into  the  country 
from  Naples  in  July,  August,  and  September? 
To  enjoy  Naples,  one  should  be  settled  there  for  a 
year,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  opportunity,  day 
and  hour,  as  each  presented  itself  for  this  or 
that  object;  opportunities  which  rarely  occur, 
and  as  speedily  vanish.      But,  on  the  other 
hand,  Naples  is  not  worth  stopping  in  for  a 
year. 

.  The  proverb  which  says,  '^  See  Naples,  and 
then  die,"  sounds  very  grand,  but  the  exagge- 
ration would,  in  my  opinion,  be  much  greater,  if 
it  were  understood  to  imply  the  desirability  of 
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remaining  there.  In  fact,  bow  a  foreigner,  apart 
from  an  artistical  or  any  other  determinate 
object,  should  take  any  pleasnre  in  staying  more 
than  a  few  weeks  in  Naples,  is  what  I  find  it 
difficult  to  understand.  In  the  shade  of  the 
orange-woods  of  Sorrento,  I  can  understand  a 
man  dreaming  away  months,  like  one  summer 
evening;  but  Naples,  with  its  eternal  Villa 
Reale,  and  its  immediate  neigbbourhood,  only 
enjoyable  in  perspective — Naples  satiates,  like 
sweet-cake. 

The  whole  country,  from  Fozzuoli  to  Cape 
Miseno,  the  tongue  of  land  that  divides  the  Gulf 
of  Naples  from  that  of  Gaeta,  is  a  world  of 
ruins;  ruins  above  and  ruins  below  the  earth  in 
yet  greater  numbers,  which  become  visible  when 
the  land  is  quarried  for  materials  to  make  roads, 
or  for  any  other  purpose.  Countless  as  these 
ruins  are,  however,  they  afford  very  little  really 
worth  seeing. 

They  have  interest,  as  remains  of  antiquity — 
interest,  as  effects  of  the  almost  incredible  revo- 
lutions that  have  taken  place  on  the  earth,  by 
which  the  greater  part  of  these  ruins  have  been 
thrown  into  their  present  position.  The  archi- 
tect may  find  them  useful  in  studying  the  tech- 
nicalities of  the  architects  of  ancient  times;  but, 
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of  beauty,  of  sublimity,  of  pictuj^sque  e&ct: 
there  is,  honestly  speaking,  no  question. 

There  is,  for  example,  the  so-called  Temple 
of  Venus  Genetriz,  at  Baja,  one  of  the  ruins 
which  had  been  lauded  with  the  greatest  pomp 
of  phrase.  Looked  at  without  coloured  spec^ 
tacles,  it  is  a  bare  piece  of  masonry,  on  which  no 
one  would  cast  a  second  glance,  if  it  had  not  a 
classical  name;  though,  by-therby,  that  name  has 
been  merely  picked  out  of  the  mythological 
bead-roll,  and  bestowed  at  random. 

Our  archaeologists  are,  in  face  of  such  monu- 
ments, pretty  much  in  the  condition  of  Horace's 
carpenter,  who  knew  not  whether  the  block  of 
wood  under  his  hand  should  be  a  bench  or  a  god. 
The  thing  is  called  a  bath,  or  a  temple,  just  as  it 
happens;  and  the  temple  is  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  heaven  or  hell,  as  the  taste  of  the  antiquarian 
priest  may  happen  to  prefer  Jupiter  or  Pluto. 

As  to  the  cicerone,  he  knows  exactly  to  whom 
this  seat  belonged,  where  that  door  led  to,  to 
what  use  that  chamber  was  put,  and  all  about 
everything.  That  is  his  business  as  cicerone, 
for  which  he  is  paid  by  innoceqt  citizens  who 
travel  for  their  own  and  their  daughters'  in- 
struction; and  dried-up  German  jurists,  who 
have  derived  their  classical  learning  from  the 
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Pandects,  which  they  desire  to  refresh  by  extra- 
judicial eye-witness. 

But  how  is  it  possible  that  conscientious  and 
really  educated  people  should  adopt  all  this  bal- 
derdash, and  not  only  write,  but  print,  that  the 
present  ^'  Lago  di  Fasaro  is  the  Acheron  of  the 
ancients;"  that  little  plain,  the  Elysian  Fields, 
&c. ;  and  these  absurdities  are  to  be  found,  not 
only  in  Guide-books  in  every  language,  but  in 
ponderous  scientific  works.  What  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  myth  hare  these  men  acquired  by 
their  parchment-learning?  Just  as  truly  may  it 
be  written  some  two  thousand  years  hence,  that 
the  heaven  of  the  Christians  was  situated  be- 
tween the  vaults  and  roof  of  their  churches.  No 
doubt  the  classical  lower  world  had  a  local  habi- 
tation in  thought;  but  the  assumption  that  loca* 
lity  was  to  be  found  in  the  midst  of  the  inhabited 
world,  shows  an  amount  of  absurdity  even  beyond 
the  measure  usually  conceded  to  the  learned 
pedant  as  his  indisputable  right. 

It  is  possible,  that  a  poet  in  his  description  of 
the  infernal  regions,  may  have  had  the  image  of 
this  volcanic  ground  before  his  eyes;  it  is  very 
possible  that  a  later  age  may  have  parodied 
these  descriptions  and  designations  in  some  sense 
similar  to  that  in  which  the  names  of  Paradise 
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and  Heaven  are  applied  to  wine-ishops  and  beer- 
houses; but  whoever  deems  it  possible  that  the 
ancients  went  fishing  in  their  Styx,  bathed  in 
their  Acheron,  or  sowed  oats  and  barley  in  their 
Elysian  Fields,  betrays  plainly  enough  that  his 
vocation  is  rather  to  feed  on  the  said  barley  and 
oats,  than  to  venture  on  the  domain  of  poesy. 

The  volcanic  nature  of  the  country  is  evident 
from  the  figure  of  the  lakes  and  their  banks,  which 
are  unmistakably  craters;  by  the  form  of  the 
mountains,  of  which  some  centuries  ago,  one  arose 
in  a  single  night  from  the  earth,  and  by  continual 
volcanic  appearances,  particularly  in  the  Sol- 
fatara,  whose  crater,  though  fallen  in,  is  not  so 
far  destroyed  as  to  offer  security  against  any  re- 
newal of  its  desolating  activity.  Earthquakes 
and  volcanic  action  have  caused  scarcely  less 
mischief  on  this  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  than 
on  the  other.  There,  Stabia,  Taglana,  Pompeii, 
and  Herculaneum;  here  Futeoli,  Cuma,  Baja, 
Buccoli,  have  partially  or  wholly  vanished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth,  and,  as  it  appears,  without 
the  possibility  of  determining  the  precise  period 
of  this  revolution. 

The  whole  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  from 
Gape  Miseno  to  Gape  Gampanella  was,  in  former 
times,  occupied'  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of 
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towns,  and  all  these  towns,  with  the  exception  of 
central  Naples,  haye  been,  as  before  said,  wholly  or 
partially  destroyed.  Of  the  great  city  of  Cuma, 
and  the  magnificent  Baja,  but  few  traces  remain 
above  ground,  whilst  it  is  only  necessary  to  put 
a  spade  into  the  ground,  to  strike  against 
masonry,  which  has  already  yielded  many  inter- 
esting specimens.  The  greater  part  of  Puteoli 
is  buried  in  mud,  which  has  filled  the  great  am- 
phitheatre from  top  to  bottom.  Temples,  coun- 
try-houses, baths,  buildings  of  all  kinds,  which 
filled  up  the  narrow  interval  between  town  and 
town  have  left  traces  on  every  side,  above  or 
below  the  ground.  In  a  word,  the  whole  pro- 
montory between  the  Gulfs  of  Gaeta  and  Naples, 
yet  more  than  the  coast  from  Naples  to  Pom- 
peii, is  one  enormous  cemetery  of  ancient  civiliza- 
tion.* 

*  Mr.  Rochau'a  opinion  has  since  been  remarkably  confirmed 
by  a  diseoTery  of  a  Tery  surprising  kind.  In  the  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  called  Puglia,  near  Canosa,  a  subterranean 
necropolis— or  city  of  the  dead—  has  lately  been  found,  in  a  high 
state  of  preservation,  though  certainly  of  not  more  recent  date 
than  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  entered  by  elegant  gates, 
decorated  by  Ionic  columns ;  the  walls  of  the  chambers  are  covered 
with  linen,  embroidered  in  gold ;  garlands  of  flowers  hang  in  fes- 
toons from  the  ceilings,  and  articles  of  furniture,  statues,  vases, 
&c.,  of  the  richest  workmanship,  are  distributed  about  them.  In 
one,  the  figure— it  is  presumed  of  the  mistress  of  the  family — ^is 
lying  on  a  gilt-bronze  bed,  ornamented  with  figures  exquisitely 
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Of  all  the  ancient  splendour  of  Baja,  of  the 
giant  erections  of  the  Roman  milUonairey  which 
threatened,  as  the  poet  says,  to  drive  back  the  sea, 
nothing  remains  but  shapeless  rains.  The  vine 
and  lemon-tree  grow  as  God  pleases,  that  is  to 
say,  almost  without  human  care,  on  the  spots 
where  frenzied  rolnptaonsness  held  those  shame* 
less  orgies  of  an  age  corrupt  to  the  very  marrow 
of  its  bones.  Two  or  three  miserable  cottages  are 
all  which  at  this  present  day  we  can  call  Baja. 

Baccoli,  the  place  where  Tiberius  ended  his  life 
of  sin  and  infamy,  and  where  some  years  later 
Nero  murdered  his  mother,  Baccoli  still  exists 
under  the  name  of  Bauli,  a  little  village,  whose 
population  must  be  the  most  miserable  under 
the  sun,  if  tiieir  poverty  is  only  half  as  great 
as  their  propensity  to  begging.  Begging  here 
is  a  real  persecution,  which  seems  to  propose 
as  its  object  not  to  leave  the  stranger  one 
moment  to  rest^  or  gaze,  or  speak,  till  he  has 
ransomed  himself  from  their  impudent  and  irri- 
tating importunity.  Scarcely  have  you  rid 
yourself  of  one  swarm,  than  a  second  seems  to 

carred  in  ivory.  The  figures  of  young  girls  —  probably  her 
daughters — ^lie  in  an  adjoining  chamber,  their  heads  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  gold  and  jewels.  There  are  also  tables  covered  with 
all  the  articles  necessary  for  a  superb  repast,  and  flowers,  fruit,  &c., 
beautifully  moulded,  and  the  discoveries  are  still  in  progress. — Te. 
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rise  OQt  of  the  earth,  and  when  yon  shake  off  the 
second,  the  first  presents  itself  a  second  time 
with  nnabated  andacity. 

In  the  neighbonrhood  of  Bauli  are  to  be  seen 
the  most  remarkable  ruins  of  the  whole  district, 
the  Piscina  mirabilisy  probably  a  resOTToir  for 
the  use  of  the  fleet  stationed  at  Cape  Misenum, 
to  supply  the  deficiency  of  brooks  and  springs. 
This  cistern  on  a  grand  scale,  is  spanned  with 
lofty  arches,  supported  by  sl^ider  columns,  and 
makes  so  important  an  i^pearance  that  I  must 
confess  it  is  not  wholly  undeserving  tiie  name  of 
an  architectural  wonder.    Not  far  from  the  Pis- 
cina are  the  cento  camereUe^  narrow  cells  hewn 
in  the  rock,  communicating  with  one  another  by 
narrow  openings  in  the  form  of  pointed  arches, 
and  so  low  that  they  can  be  passed  only  in  a 
stooping  posture.    Not  a  breath  of  air,  not  a 
ray  of  sunlight  falls  in  the  black  depths  of  these 
stone-dens.   Are  they  burial-places?   Yes,  burial- 
places  for  living  men,  whom  some  hangman  in 
purple  had  caused  to  be  constructed  for  the  ene- 
mies of  majesty,  including  those  he  suspected  or 
misliked.   What  a  truly  imperial  enjoyment  with 
the  golden  cup  in  his  hand,  his  brow  crowned 
with  roses,  to  be  able  to  si^: — ^^  Here,  a  hun- 
dred feet  below,  past  help  and  despairing,  lie 
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those  who  dare  to  cherish  a  thought  of  repabli- 
canism !"  Such  reflections  are  ambrosial  draughts 
to  these  earthly  deities;  and  the  Boman  CsBsars 
are  not  the  only  lords  of  this  land  who  have 
revelled  in  them. 

Cape  Misenum  is  a  steep  flattened  mountun, 
of  which  the  further  shore,  after  sinking  for  a 
space  almost  to  the  level  of  the  sea,  again  rises 
abruptly.  This  low  land  divides  the  sea  from  a 
salt  lake,  Logo  Morto^  probably  a  haven  for 
Boman  ships  of  war;  at  present  it  is  connected 
with  the  sea  only  by  a  narrow  channel.  From 
this  harbour,  the  elder  Pliny,  who  it  is  well  known 
was  then  in  command  of  the  fleet  lying  there, 
made  that  excursion  to  Vesuvius,  in  which  he 
found  a  death  honourable  to  him  as  an  inquirer 
into  Nature. 

The  prudent  young  gentleman,  his  nephew, 
was  wiser  in  his  generation.  When  summoned 
by  his  uncle  to  accompany  him,  he  answered, — 
"  He  would  rather  pursue  his  studies"  and 
suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  the  youth  of 
eighteen,  to  whom  is  presented  the  opportunity 
of  enjoying  one  of  the  grandest  spectacles  ever 
offered  to  human  eye,  sits  himself  down  to  make 
extracts  from  Livy!  All  honour  to  Livy,  but 
he  who  prefers  Livy  to  Vesuvius  in  his  glory. 
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must  have  been  the  most  pitiful  of  blockheads. 
If  nothing  else  beyond  this  one  trait  were  known 
of  the  younger  Pliny,  it  would  be  enough  for  me 
to  despise  him  I  But  I  have  before  me  a  testi- 
mony under  his  own  hand,  of  the  meanness  which 
he  betrays  in  a  number  of  his  letters :  yet  more, 
I  have  his  panegyric  of  Trajan,  a  masterpiece 
of  flunkyism,  if  ever  sycophant  fabricated  one. 
And  yet  this  Pliny  is  one  of  the  pampered  favour- 
ites of  our  school-monarchs,  and  his  disgusting 
fawning,  which,  to  a  sound  taste,  must  make 
even  a  man  like  Trajan,  with  [all  his  merit,  dis- 
tasteful. This  bespattering  with  flattery  is 
lauded  to  the  pupils  with  uplifted  hands,  as  one 
of  the  finest  productions  of  Latin  literature. 
The  author  spent  eleven  years  upon  it,  and  his 
phrases  are  turned  after  the  most  approved 
models.  Character,  sentiment,  subject  —  who 
asks  about  such  trifles?  Classical  diction^  that 
is  his  excellence,  and  he  who  asks  for  more,  he 
will  never  feel  the  divine  spirit  of  philology  * 
descend  on  him. 

We  rested  ourselves  after  the  heat  and  labours 
of  the  day  under  the  roof  of  a  man  who  unites 
the  more  profitable  calling  of  a  smuggler  to  that 
of  an  innkeeper,  on  the  desolate  coast  of  Baja. 
Our  table  was  laid  in  a  singular  kind  of  dining- 
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room.  A  broad  bedstead  heaped  tower-high 
with  bedding,  and  covered  with  a  white  fringed 
cloth,  was  the  most  stately  piece  of  furniture  in 
the  room;  beside  which  the  rickety  table  and 
the  infirm  old  chairs,  made  rather  a  deplorable 
figure.  Windows  there  had  been  once,  but  time 
had  reduced  them  to  a  few  splintiers  of  glass.  On 
the  lofty  white-washed  walls  which  exhibited 
every  possible  variety  of  shade  between  blackish 
grey  and  clay  yellow,  hung  some  pictures  printed 
on  blotting-paper,  the  style  of  which  betrayed 
an  antediluvian  condition  of  art.  The  person 
of  the  jolly  hostess  displayed  even  a  richer  va- 
riety of  tint  than  the  walls ;  she,  however,  though 
not  equipped  in  the  newest  style  of  fashion,  was 
no  specimen  firom  the  primeval  world,  or  the 
deluge  must  have  left  some  signs  of  her  having 
once  been  washed. 

With  all  this  the  table-coverings  were  clean, 
there  were  abundance  of  heavy  silver  appurte* 
nances,  and  the  dishes  were  worthy  of  them. 
The  chief  dish  was  a  mullet,  which  I  had  longed 
for  as  eagerly  as  if  I  had  been  a  diplomatist. 
In  fact,  the  mullet  is  among  fish  what  the  grape 
is  among  fruit,  and  I  can  well  understand  the 
estimation  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  Roman 
epicure;  and  what  are  our  modem  gastronomes 
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compared  witih  them  ?  It  is  true  that  their 
practiee  of  feeding  this  fish  with  human  flesh  is 
hardly  agreeable  to  modem  prejudice,  but  we 
are  told  by  very  high  authority,  we  must  mea- 
sure other  times  and  other  peoples  by  their  own 
standards,  and  therefore  followers  of  the  80*caUed 
historical  school,  should  logically  find  little  to 
object  to  in  the  Boman  method  of  fish-feeding. 

In  the  first  place,  they  were  only  slaves  who 
were  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  Secondly, 
the  weak  and  infirm  were  probably  sdeeted. 
Thirdly,  a  property  was  utilized  by  this  prac* 
tice,  which  would  have  been  wasted  if  the  slaves 
had  died  a  natural  death,  when  all  that  the  masters 
could  do  with  them  would  be  to  send  their  skins 
to  the  tanners.  The  argument  might  be  pro- 
longed considerably,  but  I  leave  further  detail 
to  abler  and  more  learned  pens  than  mine* 

When  I  returned  to  Naples,  I  inquired  in 
vain  at  the  best  restaurants  for  the  mullet;  the 
name  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  bill  of  fare.  I 
fancied  that  this  fish  might  be  too  expensive  for 
ordinary  taverns;  and  my  surprise  was,  there^ 
fore,  doubly  great  when  they  gave  me  to  under- 
stand at  the  Gaffe  di  Europa,  where  I  pressed  the 
question,  that  the  mullet  was  a  dish  for  peasants 
and  sailors,  but  not  admissible  on  any  Neapolitan 
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table  comme  il  fauL  This  solution  seemed 
extraordinary,  but  I  found  it  quite  accurate. 
Even  the  lazzaroni  of  Naples  hold  in  contempt 
the  fish  which  the  most  refined  gourmands  of 
ancient  Eome  luxuriated  in  as  the  costliest  of 
delicacies.  Has  anj  change  taken  place  in 
men's  palates  since  that  time  ?  To  judge  by  my 
own  experience,  and  that  of  many  of  my  country- 
men, certainly  not. 

^^  That  is  not  the  question/'  I  was  told  at 
last;  ^^ but  the  mullet  is  not  choice  in  its  food; 
living  or  dead  nothing  comes  amiss  to  it,  and 
hence  the  disgust  of  the  Neapolitans." 

But  this  explanation  was  by  no  means  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  The  omniyorousness  of  the  mullet 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  that  species.  It  pos- 
sesses it  in  common  with  its  cousin  the  eel^  with 
the  pike,  the  salmon,  the  trout,  the  mackerel* 
the  lobster,  and  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  both  salt  and  fresh  water,  which  are  nowhere 
and  by  no  person  rejected  as  unworthy  the 
honours  of  the  table.  May  not  this  detestation 
of  the  mullet  by  the  Neapolitans  be  an  effect  of 
the  now-forgotten  memories  of  those  times  and 
manners  just  spoken  of?  Is  it  so  very  impro- 
bable a  conjecture,  that  there  may  have  existed 
in  the  multitude  some  remnant  of  sound  moral 
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feeling,  even  in  the  time  when  the  rich  and 
great  had  sunk  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  corrup- 
tion, and  that  thej  felt  abhorrence  of  these 
hideous  cruelties,  especially  as  the  ^^  common 
people"  were  precisely  the  sufferers?  Is  it  im- 
probable that  the  borror  of  this  slaughter,  re- 
acted against  the  creature  for  whose  delectation 
men  were  slaughtered?  Accepting  this  view  of 
the  subject,  the  disgust  surviving  to  our  times 
may  be  readily  explained  by  the  marvellously 
tenacious  character  of  mute  tradition;  and  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Neapolitans  cannot  be  suffi- 
ciently admired  in  their  revenging  themselves  on 
the  mullet  who  ate  their  fathers,  by  refusing  to 
eat  the  mullet  himself. 
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CHAPTER  XVn. 

8ALKRlffO  AND  AUALFI. — VOBMAXf  EUINS  AT  SALBRNO. — EKVIBOIO. 
— UOAntlB. — MILD  tRKATM^NT  ftT  OrPlCBM.—  ROAD  TO  AMALFI. 
— TBB  LITTUI  TOWN  OP  KAJO]tA.-^Alf  Ain. — TBM  CflAll  1IE£091. 
—  WAR  AND  PBAOB. —  CONYBNT  H08PITAUTT.— A  MIRACLB. — 
MOUNTAIN  PATHS.^- INDUSTRIOUS  NBAP0LITAN8. — PUNTA  DI  SAN 
&AtAR0.-*CA8TLB  QOBISANA. 

The  railroad  brought  us  from  Naples  to  Pom- 
peii, and  from  Pompeii  to  Nocera,  its  terminus. 
Oar  project  of  going  from  the  latter  place  to 
Amalfi  was  frustrated  bj  the  extortionate  de- 
mand of  the  livery-stable-keeper,  for  the  hire  of 
his  horses  to  take  us  over  the  mountains;  but  a 
swarm  of  noisy  vetturini  offered  us  their  vehi- 
cles for  a  mere  nothing,  and  we,  thereupon,  re- 
solved to  go  to  Salerno. 

Nocera,  in  the  time  of  Frederic  II.,  the  for- 
tress of  the  Saracen  partizans  of  the  Emperor, 
and  hence  called  to  this  day  dei  Paganij  is 
an  inconsiderable  town,  with  a  charming  site,  at 
the  entrance  of  a  rich  valley,  scattered  over  with 
pretty  houses,  and  closed  in  by  mountains,  dad 
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in  tiie  brightest  Terdore.  Notwithstanding  the 
heat,  the  pick-axe  was  here  wielded  by  vigorous 
hands — the  spade  was  in  work — men  were  weed- 
ing and  sowing,  and  the  condition  of  the  fields 
bore  testimony,  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  the 
husbandman,  against  our  current  prejudice  that 
the  Neapolitans  are  one  and  all  worthless  idlers. 
What  curious  inventions — what  laborious  ar- 
rangements for  the  preservation  of  the  little 
moisture  yielded  by  the  nightly  dews  and  the 
rare  showers!  Even  the  breeding  of  birds  is 
attended  with  a  cost  of  labour  unheard-of  in 
other  places;  there  are  scattered  about  the  land- 
scape a  multitude  of  high  stone-towers,  similar  to 
our  watch*tower8,  but  of  smaller  diameter,  which 
serve  no  othar  purpose  than  to  protect  the  pigeons 
against  weasels  and  martins. 

It  is  very  possible  that  the  object  might  be 
attained  by  easier  means;  but  that  such  edifices 
should  be  raised  which  are  a  real  ornament  to 
the  country,  is  certainly  no  sign  of  negligence  or 
laziness. 

Within  an  hour's  drive  through  clean  and 
pretty  hamlets,  you  reach  an  elevated  point  of 
the  coast,  from  which  a  profile  view  of  Salerno 
is  obtained.  A  steep  road  leads  down  to  the 
town,  whose  stately  quay,  and  lofty,  and  occa- 
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sionally  grand  edifices,  make  a  very  advantageous 
impression. 

Although  still  a  considerable  city,  Salerno 
has  few  remains  of  its  Middle  Age  splendour. 
•The  political  importance  which  it  formerly  pos- 
sessed, as  the  capital  of  the  Norman  Kings,  has 
vanished,  leaving  no  wreck  behind.  Its  scien- 
tific reputation,  which  it  owed  to  the  Arabian 
teachers  —  of  its  world-renowned  medical  school, 
has  met  a  similar  fate.  There  is  many  a  little 
Salerno  in  our  days,  whose  pride,  perhaps,  dreams 
not  that  the  question  of  the  whereabouts  of  the 
palace  of  their  little  Bobert  Guiscard  —  of  the 
locality  of  their  lecture-rooms — may  be  asked, 
and  asked  in  vain,  and  that  before  many  centu- 
ries have  elapsed.  ^^  The  world  is  round,  and 
must  turn  on  its  axis,"  as  the  showman  says. 

The  only  monument  of  the  olden  time,  to  be 
found  in  Salerno,  is  its  cathedral — ^a  vast  heavy 
building,  to  which  the  inevitable  white-wash  in- 
flicted on  it  by  the  taste  of  the  day  is  about  as 
suitable  as  a  gauze-mantle  would  be  to  a  knight 
in  full  armour. 

A  considerable  number  of  antique  fragments, 
pillars,  friezes,  and  sculptures,  chiefly  from  the 
neighbouring  Pssstum,  are  built  into  the  church. 
.Even  the  tombs  of  the  ancients  have  been  plun- 
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dered,  for  the  use  and  profit  of  the  new  worship, 
and  the  ashes  of  the  heathen  have  given  place  to 
the  bones  of  priests  and  monks,  in  the  mytho- 
logically-adomed  marble  sarcophagi.  Drunken 
MsBuads  lead  their  wild  dance  round  the  bones 
of  saints^  fauns  and  satyrs  keep  watch  over  the 
bodies  of  pious  bishops  and  abbots  dead  in  the 
odour  of  sanctity.  So  be  it;  there  is  no  harm 
done  if  it  causes  as  little  scandal  to  others  as 
to  me. 

On  one  of  the  tombs  in  the  cathedral,  a  great 
name  is  inscribed — ^the  name  of  Gregory  VII., 
who  died  a  fugitive,  under  the  protection  of  a 
Norman  adventurer,  after  he  had  seen  Germany, 
in  the  person  of  its  emperor,  at  his  feet.  The 
anger  and  shame  with  which  I,  as  a  boy,  read, 
for  the  first  time,  the  lamentable  history  of 
Canossa,  give  even  now  the  same  pain  to  head 
and  heart;  for  not  even  the  shame  of  1850  and 
1851  has  rendered  me  insensible  to  the  igno- 
miny of  the  eleventh  century. 

The  streets  of  Salerno  were  alive  with  festive 
preparations,  for  the  following  day  was  Palm 
Sunday;  the  palms  being  represented  by  the 
dried  leaves  of  the  dwarf-palm,  twisted  into  all 
kinds  of  pretty  figures,  which,  after  being  duly 
blessed  in  the  church,  are  laid  up  in  the  domestic 
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sanctuary  till  the  following  year.  *  Rome,  under 
whose  skies  the  giant  African  grasses  do  not 
flourish,  is  supplied  with  palms  by  ship-loads, 
for  these  occasions,  by  a  more  happily  situated 
place,  the  name  of  which  has  escaped  me;  this 
pious  merchandise,  I  was  told,  has  been  thus  trans- 
ported for  centuries,  and  no  instance  has  occurred 
of  one  of  these  vessels  being  wrecked,  which  is  a 
manifest  miracle,  as  every  one  must  admit 

We  ascended  by  steep,  but  clean  and  wdl- 
c(mditioned  streets,  the  mountain,  at  whose  nar- 
row base  Salerno  lies  nestied.  The  mountain 
is  very  elevated,  but  however  high  you  Sflcend, 
there  is  still  in  view  the  town  on  the  steep  shore, 
the  sea,  the  distant  coast  of  Calabria,  the  same 
prospect,  in  short,  as  may  be  enjoyed,  with 
infinitely  less  trouble,  from  the  quay  of  Salerno. 
On  my  return,  I  met  a  troop  of  grey-beards,  in 
the  uniform  of  gensdarmes^  going  through 
their  exercise  like  young  recruits.  Were  they 
really  recruits,  their  forty  or  fifty  years  notwithr 
standing,  or  had  it  only  occurred  to  the  autho- 
rities, to  accustom  the  gensdarmerie  to  military 
discipline?  In  either  case,  iMa  spectacle  seemed 
to  me  a  new  proof  that  in  Naples,  as  elsewhere, 
they  acknowledge  the  police  as  the  pillars  of  the 
state.  As  there  are  states  which  live  and  flourish, 
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SO  to  speak,  without  a  police,  so  there  are  others 
which  subsist  only  by  the  police,  and  through  the 
police.  How  then  can  the  states  in  the  latter 
predicament^  a£ford  to  vex  these  indispensable 
props,  far  less  do  without  them ! 

It  was  amazing  to  see  the  extreme  courtesy 
with  which  these  gensdarmes  were  treated  by 
the  officers  and  subalterns.  Some  of  these 
elderly  recruits  seemed  awkward  enough;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  neither  the  captain  nor  the  cor- 
porals appeared  to  think  that  rudeness  and 
Tiolenoe  were  the  fittest  means  to  quicken  their 
understandings,  or  lend  suppleness  to  their  limbs, 
and  accuracy  to  their  manoeuyres.  Instead  of  the 
gentle  stimulants  of  ^'i)()n9^eru;^^r"  and  ^^Him- 
mel  sacrament j^^  the  officers  contented  themselves 
with  pointing  out  their  faults  to  the  recruits  in 
ihe  mildest  manner,  and  repeating  the  manoeuvre 
again  and  again,  without  an  impatient  gesture,  a 
scornful  tone,  or  an  insolent  expression.  It  is 
true  the  object  appeared  to  be  better  and  more 
quickly  accomplished  by  these  methods,  than  by 
cursing  and  swearing,  as  our  German  officers  do; 
but  still  the  neglect  of  these  verbal  exercises 
mtsit  entail  a  great  deficiency  in  the  military 
discipline  of  the  people,  more  especially  as  the 
subjects  under  treatment  were  policemen,  to 
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whom  a  brutal  demeanour  and  rude  words  are 
more  necessary,  every  one  knows,  than  arms;  as 
the  latter  may  not  be  wanted  more  than'  once 
a  year,  whereas  the  former  are  in  use  every 
hour. 

We  left  Salerno  on  Palm  Sunday  morning,  and 
rode  through  the  streets  gay  with  holiday-makers, 
mounted  on  donkeys,  amid  the  joyous  clang  of 
bells,  under  the  bluest  of  skies.  Our  day's  des- 
tination was  Amalfi,  which  is  not  yet  united  to 
Salerno  by  a  road  passable  for  carriages,  al- 
though they  have  been  working  these  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  at  converting  the  bridle-patii  into  a 
regular  road;  a  great  and  expensive  undertaking, 
which,  I  should  say,  did  honour  to  ihe  Govern- 
ment, if  that  Government  were  not  the  Neapo- 
litan. 

The  road  winds  along  the  coast  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Salerno,  following  all  its  curvatures, 
now  rising  high  over  the  cli&,  now  sinking  to 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Where  the  rpad  ascends, 
that  is  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  way,  the 
prospect  is  most  varied  and  enchanting,  over 
ravines  and  creeks,  villas  and  orchards,  harbours 
and  mills  hoary  with  age,  where  the  waters 
sparkle  and  gurgle  like  a  song  of  the  past. 

In  one  part,  our  path  was  interrupted  by. the 
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construction  of  the  new  road,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  dimb  as  well  as  we  could  over  the  path- 
less steep  to  reach  the  other  side  of  the  gap.  It 
was  half  an  hour's  hard  work  climbing  and  per- 
spiring oyer  the  rolling  stones  on  the  almost 
perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain,  reaching 
the  summit  through  a  thicket  of  myrtles  and 
rosemary,  and  then  again  descending  with  still 
greater  difficulty. 

At  last  we  felt  ourselves  on  safer  ground,  and 
saw  to  our  very  agreeable  surprise  a  completed 
piece  of  the  new  road  before  us,  upon  which  our 
donkeys,  after  they  had  sniffed  it  a  little,  carried 
us  at  a  gentle  trot  to  a  large  thriving-looking 
Tillage.  Old  and  young,  in  holiday  attire,  were 
assembled  for  the  Sunday  promenade  on  the 
public  walk  by  the  sea-shore.  Troops  of  merry 
children  greeted  our  appearance  with  acclama- 
tion, and  the  aristocracy  of  the  place,  consisting 
of  a  goTernment-officer  and  his  family,  doing 
homage  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  by  mingling 
with  the  multitude,  received  the  tribute  of  our 
salutations  very  graciously. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  village,  which 
bears  the  name  of  Menora,  we  came  to  Majora, 
whose  site  is  peculiar.  Majora  lies  in  a  narrow 
and  deep  ravine,  at  the  mouth  of  which  the 
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road  passes  over  a  bridge  to  the  sea.  From  this 
bridge  you  look  down  upon  the  roo&  of  Majora, 
whose  houses  lie  so  close  and  confusedly  together, 
that  when  viewed  from  above  it  looks  like  a 
large  knot.  On  either  side  of  the  ravine  the 
mountain-wall  rises  precipitously  in  front;  it  is, 
as  I  have  just  said,  closed  in  by  the  bridge,  and 
at  the  other  end  where  the  houses  ceasOi  it  con* 
tracts  to  a  cleft  in  the  rock. 

Majora  is  built  in  a  funnel  which  it  entirely 
fillsy  and  which  opens  below  to  the  sea.  Through 
the  cleft  in  the  contrary  direction  is  another 
valley,  but  it  looks  only  like  the  entrance  to  a 
mountain-wilderness  without  any  outlet  on  the 
other  side.  On  the  edge  of  this  natural  gateway 
two  or  three  isolated  houses  are  perceived,  one 
of  which  is  called  the  birth-plaoe  of  Masanidlo; 
probably  with  about  as  much  correctness  as  the 
dwelling  of  the  revolutionary  hero  is  pointed 
out  in  the  old  market-place  of  Naples  in  five  or 
six  different  places. 

The  little  town  of  Majora  has  a  very  prosper- 
ous appearance,  although  its  inhabitants  seem  to 
want  space  to  move  in  and  air  to  breathe. 

From  Majora  to  Amalfi  is  but  a  step.  We 
alighted  at  the  best,  that  is  the  only,  inn,  called 
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the  ^^  Capuchin/'  an  exceedingly  shabhy  resting- 
place  with  entertainment  to  match.  To  make 
amends  for  the  bad  fare  we  were  presented  with 
th6  "  Strangers'  Book,"  wherein  the  praises  of  the 
^^  Capuchin*'  were  celebrated  in  various  languages. 
Here  and  there,  however,  a  page  had  been  cut 
out,  or  carefully  blotted,  which  had  probably 
exhibited  testimonials  from  travellers  no  better 
pleased  than  we  were,  and  this  censorship  had  been 
exercised  alike  on  French,  English,  and  German 
entries,  a  proof  of  the  excellent  organization  of 
the  preventive  system  to  protect  the  traveller 
from  disagreeable  impressions. 

Whilst  we  were  trying  in  vain  to  give  our 
scanty  meal  a  relish  with  the  eulogies  bestowed 
by  others  on  the  kitchen  of  the  ^^  Capuchin," 
our  valet  de  place,  whom  we  had  brought  with 
us  from  Naples,  came  in  and  announced  in  great 
consternation  that  the  worshipful  Society  of 
Guides  of  Amalfi  would  not  allow  him  to  be  our 
cicerone.  They  had  even  threatened  him  with 
a  sound  cudgelling  and  a  touch  of  the  knife. 
^^But,"  he  added,  ^^  he  was  not  afraid;  indeed 
he  came  in  on  purpose  to  say  he  was  not  afraid."' 

As  we  on  our  side  were  not  much  afraid  either, 
we  praised  his  stoutheartedness,  and  said  that 
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we  should  expect  him  in  half  an  hour  to  attend 
us  in  an  excursion  to  the  environs. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  was  going  out  to  pur- 
chase cigars,  I  found  a  crowd  of  people  at  the 
door  of  the  inn,  in  a  high  state  of  excitement. 
It  was  the  Clan  Meloni,  which,  from  father  to 
son,  had  from  time  immemorial  enjoyed  the  mo- 
nopoly of  showing  the  lions  of  Amalfi.  On 
my  appearance,  one  of  the  injured  individuals 
stepped  forward,  and  addressed  me. 

The  valet  de  place  had  asserted  that  he  had 
been  threatened  (he  must  have  been  listening  at 
the  door  while  Francesco  was  giving  vent  to  his 
woes) ;  that  was  a  shameful  calumny.  To  prove 
to  me  what  a  rogue  that  Francesco  was,  he,  the 
speaker,  could  tell  me  that  he,  the  said  Francesco, 
had  pocketed  eight  carlini  out  of  the  price  paid 
by  us  for  the  donkeys. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?  "  I  inquired  of  the 
chief  of  the  Meloni. 

^^  The  driver  himself  told  me  so;  there  he  is; 
he  will  tell  you  so,  if  you  ask  him.'' 

"  Is  that  so?"  I  inquired  of  the  donkey-pro- 
prietor, who  was  listening  to  the  colloquy.  "  Did 
Francesco  make  you  give  him  two  carlini  for 
every  ass  we  hired?" 

"  God  forbid  I"  said  the  donkey-driver. 
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'^  But  you  told  this  man  so  not  five  minutes 
ago;* 

"  Not  that  I  remember." 

"  What!''  shrieked  Meloni,  with  a  flaming 
visage.  ^'  Yon  did  not  tell  me  that  Francesco 
made  you  give  him  part  of  the  money !" 

"  Not  that  I  remember." 

Meloni  flung  his  cap  on  the  ground,  his  eyes 
flashed  fire,  his  breath  seemed  failing  him,  he 
stretched  out  his  hand,  I  was  really  in  fear  of 
some  catastrophe;  but  there  ensued  nothing 
worse  than  a  fearful  oath  in  confirmation  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  had  asserted;  and  the  whole 
tribe  of  Meloni,  with  the  wildest  outcries  and 
furious  gestures,  assisting  as  compurgators. 

I  had  no  fancy  for  playing  the  part  of  investi- 
gator any  longer,  and  went  my  way.  When  I  came 
back  I  found  my  travelling  companions  among 
the  group  I  had  left  at  the  door,  and  their  de- 
meanour had  in  the  meantime  undergone  a  sin- 
gular change.  The  excitement  had  vanished, 
and  left  not  a  trace  behind;  of  anger  there  was 
not  the  least  appearance;  Francesco,  the  donkey- 
driver,  and  the  Meloni,  were  talking  together 
the  best  friends  in  the  world !  There  was  no 
witchcraft  in  the  business,  however.  My  com- 
panions had  bethought  themselves  of  taking  one 
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of  the  Mekmi  as  additional  guide,  and  tli»:«witii 
soddenlT  ensaed  peace,  concord,  and  fnendship. 
Similar  scenes  are  at  dailj  occurrence  among 
this  people,  and  they  throir,  in  my  opinion,  a 
mdancholy  light  iip<m  the  character  and  sunal 
condition  of  the  Neapditan  people.     The  petty 
rogaeries  which  it  seems  they  really  cannot  for- 
bear, I  woold  not  say  too  rnnch  about;  bat  tiiat 
accomplices  on  the  yerj  smallest  provocation  are 
ready  to  betray  and  sell  each  odier,  that  the 
rascals  cannot  even  keep  fidth  among  tbemsdves, 
and  that  then  in  another  moment  they  are  ready 
to  make  peace  with  the  traitor,  those  are  traits 
which  make  me  despair  of  the  fiitore  of  this 
people! 

What  a  difference  between  the  Italian  and  the 
Spaniard,  between  the  Neapolitan  and  the  Anda- 
lusian,  who  among  all  the  races  of  the  two 
peninsulas,  are  the  nearest  akin  !    Beaembling 
each  other  in  their  wjoyment  of  life,  cheearfbl 
hnmonr,  lively  intdligence,  natural  r^nement 
and  dread  of  danger,  they  are  yet  most  nnlikel 
The  Andalnsian  has  a  feding  of  personal  dignity, 
and  a  national  pride  that  seems  wholly  wantix^ 
to  the  Nei^litan.   The  Ani^Rlngjaii  loyes  mooqr 
as  the  Neapolitan,  but  he  shows  no  filthy  gieed, 
and  can  renounce  it  with  a  good  grace;  he  «^lg 
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bk  serrice  as  dearly  as  possible,  but  cheating 
and  begging  are  foreign  to  his  nature.  Least  of 
all  would  it  occur  to  the  Spaniard  to  take  part 
with  a  foreigner  against  his  own  countryman ; 
or  to  injure  his  comrade's  trade  by  underbidding 
him,  which  is  an  every-day  occurrence  in  Italy. 
The  obtrusiveness,  the  Jew-like  haggling  and 
chaffering,  the  scandalous  over-charges,  and  aU 
the  little  torments  of  rapacity  which  dog  the 
hedsof  the  traveller  in  Italy,  are  never  met  with 
in  Spain.  The  Spaniard  never  presses  his  ser- 
vice, scarcely  offers  it,  and  likes  to  be  asked 
twice  before  he  agrees  to  give  it ;  he  places  a 
high  value  on  his  work,  and  when  his  demand  is 
once  made,  be  assured  he  will  make  no  abate- 
meat.  These  traits  of  character  may,  it  is  true, 
be  inconvenient  to  strangers,  and  it  is  certain 
that  the  experienced  traveller  is  at  less  expense 
on  the  whole  by  Italian  extortion  than  by  Spanish 
trustworthiness;  nevertheless  intercourse  with 
the  Spaniard  is  fSsir  more  agreeable  than  with  the 
Italian,  and  if  you  must  pay  the  former  more 
you  do  not  get  ill-blood  into  the  bargain. 

The  main  fact  is,  that  the  Spaniards  are  re- 
spected by  others,  because  they  respect  them- 
selv^;  and  that,  by  their  vigorous  in(Uviduality 
and  manly  demeanour  in  difBicult  times  of  his- 
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torical  misfortane,  they  have  preserved  a  na- 
tionality that  some  others  beside  the  Italians 
might  envy. 

Inland  from  Amalfi,  some  paths,  like  steep 
staircases,  lead  to  the  summit  of  the  rocky  moun- 
tains. The  most  convenient  follows  the  course 
of  a  little  brook  which  has  worn  its  way  through 
the  enormous  mountain*mass ;  a  narrow  vall^, 
widening  a  little  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea,  where  Amalfi  has  contrived  to 
nestle  itself.  The  steep  ravine  which  the  brook 
has  dug  through  the  mountain  above  the  town 
is  in  some  places  so  narrow,  that,  the  mills  built 
obliquely  over  the  water,  fill  up  the  space  com-- 
pletely  between  the  rocky  walls.  This  brook 
being  the  only  water-power  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, it  is  compelled  to  perform  an  incredible 
amount  of  work.  I  did  not  count  the  mill- 
wheels  it  sets  in  motion,  but  I  am  certain  that 
in  the  busiest  manufacturing  district  of  Germany, 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  find  such  a  mass  of 
machinery  in  so  small  a  space,  and  every  spot  of 
productive  ground  between  the  coast  and  the 
mountain  is  turned  to  use  most  sedulously. 

The  path  winding  up  the  ravine  by  the  brook- 
side,  is  rich  in  picturesque  views  over  a  wild 
romantic  country. 
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Setoming  to  Amalfi,  and  following  the  coast, 
we  reached  a  grotto,  elevated  some  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  jnstlj  celebrated  for  the 
beauty  of  the  view.  Taking  up  a  position  at 
the  back  of  the  grotto,  the  entrance  forms  the 
frame  of  a  highly  characteristic  landscape,  of 
which  the  main  features,  are  Amalfi,  hemmed  in 
between  the  mountain  and  the  sea-shore,  the 
sbarply  defined  outline  of  the  singularly-formed 
rocky  summit  that  rears  itself  above  the  town, 
and  the  coast  as  far  as  Fasstum,  whose  temple  is 
plainly  discernible  by  good  eyes. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  grotto,  the  door  of  a 
neighbouring  convent  opened,  and  a  Capuchin, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  pewter  plate,  on  which  a 
bottle  and  glasses  were  jingling,  advanced  slowly 
towards  us,  without  looking  up.  Entering  the 
grotto  he  greeted  us  with  solemn  politeness,  and 
offered  a  draught  of  the  wine  of  St  Francis  for 
our  refreshment.  The  Saint's  wine  was  exceed- 
ingly sour,  and  that  might,  perhaps,  be  the 
cause  of  our  entertainer's  obstinate  refusal  to 
pledge  his  guests;  however,  the  day  was  hot, 
and  what  politeness  might  not  have  moved  us 
to,  thirst  did.  When  the  bottle  was  emptied, 
the  monk  invited  us  to  visit  the  convent,  which 
we  were  quite  willing  to  do. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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There  was  nothing  worth  seeing  in  die  build- 
ing bat  a  cloister,  in  very  ancient  gothic  style. 
The  garden,  laid  out  on  terraces,  was,  like  all 
other  convent-gardens  which  I  had  seen  in  Italy, 
exceedingly  ill  kept;  but  the  prospect  bey<»id 
was  wchanting. 

^^  From  that  height,"  said  the  monk,  pointing 
to  a  rocky  wall  which  reared  itself  at  least  a 
thousand  feet^  above  the  garden  ;  ^^  from  that 
height,  about  thirty  years  ago,  a  man  who  is 
still  alive,  fell  among  our  turnips." 

"It  is  not  possible!" 

"  I  was  not  then  myself  in  the  convent,'*  re- 
plied the  monk,  "  but  I  was  told  it  by  some 
of  our  brethren  who  had  witnessed  tiie  occur- 
rence." 

"And  I,"  cried  the  representative  of  tiie 
House  of  Meloni,  whom  we  had  brought  with 
us,  "I  can  confirm  the  story  as  an  eye-witness; 
I  have  known  the  man  from  childhood;  his  name 
is  Ricci,  he  was  a  great  devoti  of  St.  Antony, 
whose  medallion  he  wore  on  his  bare  breast,  and 
as  he  felt  himself  falling  (it  was  on  8t.  Antony's 
Day)  he  had  just  consciousness  enough  to  call 
out,  ^  Help,  Holy  St.  Antony !  And  when  ha 
was  picked  up  senseless  in  the  garden,  his  clothes 
were  so  torn  from  his  body  that  the  medallion 
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was  plainly  to  be  seen  on  his  breast ;  but  a  few  days 
after  he  was  as  sound  as  a  roach,  and,  as  was 
before  said,  he  is  alive  still/' 

Of  course  we  were  all  convinced,  except  Fran- 
cesco. The  derisive  manner  in  which  he  ex- 
pressed his  doubts  made  Meloni  perfectly  wild. 
Again  his  cap  was  dashed  to  the  ground,  and  he 
swore  by  all  the  saints  and  all  the  devils,  that  his 
story  was  true,  he  spoke  as  an  eye-witness. 

Francesco,  however,  who  doubtless  thought  to 
raise  himself  in  our  eyes  by  playing  the  part  of 
unbeliever,  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  scepti* 
cism,  and  he  compelled  the  foaming  Meloni,  by  a 
train  of  cold-blooded  and  repeated  questions,  to 
the  confession  that  he  had  not  seen  the  votary  of 
St.  Antony  at  the  moment  of  his  miraculous  pre- 
servation, but  some  days  after. 

^*  Then  you  cannot  expect  me  to  believe  on 
your  word,  what  after  all  you  did  not  see,'"  was 
Francesco's  conclusion. 

Meloni  was  in  a  towering  passion,  but  he  had 
no  more  to  say.  The  monk  who  had  listened  to 
the  dispute  in  silence,  at  last  thought  himself 
bound  to  settle  the  business  by  appealing  to  the 
authority  of  the  robe  he  wore  in  confirmation  of 
the  veracity  of  those  who  had  seen  the  occur- 
rence.   Francesco's  opposition  was  silenced,  whe- 
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ther  out  of  respect  or  civiliiy  I  cannot  say; 
Meloni,  on  the  other  hand,  took  me  aside,  and 
poured  forth  another  voUey  of  oaths  to  the  truth 
of  his  story.  I  did  my  best  to  tranquillize  him 
by  the  assurance  that  even  in  my  country  a 
fall  without  injury  from  a  great  height  was  not 
an  impossibility,  far  less  in  a  land  where  signs 
and  wonders  are  of  every-day  occurrence.  By 
this  admission  I  eyidently  got  credit  with  Meloni 
as  a  man  of  penetration;  and  as  we  were  about 
to  take  leave  of  the  monk,  he  gave  me  a  discreet 
intimation  that  the  Franciscans  gave  alms,— and 
also  took  them. 

The  poor  little  town  that  now  bears  the  name 
of  Amalfi  has  not  a  trace  of  its  former  splendour. 
The  powerful  maritime  city,  the  conquering  Re- 
public of  Amalfi,  is  said  to  have  been  built  high 
up  upon  the  mountains,  where  those  who  are  not 
afraid  of  a  two  hours'  climb,  may  yet  see  some 
remains  of  it.  How  the  people  of  Amalfi  con- 
trived to  shelter  their  fleet  on  this  smooth  coast 
is  a  riddle  to  me.  Of  dams  or  harbour  construc- 
tions not  a  fragment  is  to  be  seen  far  or  near. 
The  .fleet  of  Amalfi  at  this  present  time  consists 
of  a  few  fishing-boats;  the  haven  is  the  sand  of 
the  shore,  whence  they  are  dragged  when  wanted. 
The  renown  and  greatness  of  modern  Amalfi  are 
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founded  on  its  unsurpassable  excellence  in  the 
preparation  of  macaroni,  an  art  to  which  we  paid 
due  and  grateful  homage,  when  by  its  help  we 
made  amends  in  the  evening  for  our  abstinence 
at  noon. 

The  next  morning,  a  barber,  after  veiling  me 
in  a  cloud  of  Asiatic  perfume,  whipped  off  a 
beard  of  many  days'  growth,  with  the  dexterity 
of  a  Figaro ;  after  which,  I  gave  a  look  at  an  old 
cathedral,  which  was  not  worth  looking  at,  but 
was  enriched,  like  the  cathedral  of  Salerno,  with 
the  spoils  of  Psestum;  then  took  a  luncheon,  not 
without  a  comfortable  feeling  of  complacency  in 
having  deserved  it  by  previous  exertion,  and 
afterwards  rode  through  the  gates  in  company 
with  our  asses. 

I  say  in  company,  because  the  difficulties  of 
the  streets  made  it  no  easy  matter  to  sit  the 
animals.  Outside  the  town,  after  passing  the 
Franciscan  Convent  we  had  visited  yesterday, 
and  skirting  the  coast  for  a  time,  we  made 
another  attempt  to  ride,  but  were  again  obliged 
to  give  it  up,  the  path  being  so  steep  and  rough 
that  the  beasts  had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world 
to  keep  their  own  four  legs.  Soon  the  path  left 
the  sea-shore,  and  ascended  the  mountains  we 
had  to  pass  before  reaching  Castellamare. 
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The  chain  of  hills  forming  the  ribs  of  the 
tongue  of  land  —  that  separates  the  gal&  of  Na- 
ples and  Salerno  —  is  one  of  the  steepest  I  ever 
met  with,  and  the  path  one  of  the  most  trouble* 
some  I  ever  rode  over.  Although  it  was  yet 
early  morning,  and  we  had  the  sun  at  oar  backs, 
we  were  soon  winning  our  toilsome  way  in  the 
sweat  of  our  brow  up  the  almost  perpendicular 
face  of  the  mountain,  which  seemed  to  grow  at 
every  step  as  we  traversed  the  winding  flinty 
path.  Country  people,  armed  with  long  Alpine 
poles,  and  carrying  heavy  burdens  on  Hieir 
heads  and  shoulders,  though  bare-footed,  passed 
us  at  a  rapid  pace  in  the  ascent  on  their  way  to 
the  town.  Here  and  there,  on  a  projecting  ledge 
of  the  rock,  a  little  house  was  perched,  and  hun-' 
dreds  of  miniature  terraces,  sometimes  not  larger 
than  a  moderatensized  table,  and  propped  hj 
walls  of  loose  stones,  ranged  to  a  giddy  height 
above  one  ahother,  each  planted  with  vegetables 
or  a  few  fruit  trees. 

By  Heaven,  this  people  are  neither  lasy  nor 
feeble !  The  diligence  of  our  vine-growing  pea^ 
sants  on  the  Rhine,  whose  laborioua  cultivation 
has  become  proverbial,  is  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  the  Neapolitans  on  these  mountains— and 
yet  they  have  become  proverbial  for  indolence! 
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Their  exertions  are  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Ehine,  and  their  re- 
ward, in  all  probability,  much  inferior.  What 
caa  be  the  gain  of  a  man  who  has  to  drag  a  bale 
of  rags  from  Amalfi  to  the  paper-mill,  high  up 
in  the  mountain —  a  journey  of  many  a  weary 
mile?  And  what  can  be  the  profit  of  the  paper- 
maker  himself  in  an  undertaking  which,  und» 
the  most  fayourable  conditions,  must  still  be 
riveted  to  this  thread  of  water,  for  there  is  none 
to  be  found  elsewhere  ?  No,  no— I  am  convinced, 
after  all,  that  the  Neapolitans  are  not  naturally 
lazy! 

After  a  short  halt  at  a  cottage,  whose  poor 
proprietor  could  oflfer  us  nothing  but  a  crust  of 
bread  and  a  glass  of  half-fermented  wine,  we 
began  our  mountain-march  anew.  The  path, 
which  now  became  somewhat  less  painful,  brought 
us  to  a  grove  of  oaks^  the  remains,  probably, 
of  the  primeval  forest,  which  had  been  reduced 
by  the  ravages  of  greedy  necessity  to  a  small 
number  of  trees,  whilst  nort  a  hand  had  been 
lifted  to  fill  up  the  gaps  of  years  and  centuries. 
The  stately  trunks  were^  as  yet,  quite  bare  of 
foliage,  the  stony  soil  wherdn  they  grew  was 
bare  and  naked,  and  a  thick  cloud  of  fog,  that 
hung  from  the  summit  of  the  mountain  as  low 
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as  the  grove,  gave  it  completely  the  appearance 
of  a  northern  winter-landscape. 

After  another  hoar  of  painful  ascent,  we 
reached  a  point  called  the  Punta  of  San  Lazaro, 
to  which  we  had  long  looked  forward  with  hope 
as  to  the  end  of  our  sufferings.  The  Punta  of 
San  Lazaro  is  a  corner  of  the  mountain  where 
one  of  the  terraces  before  mentioned  begins;  a 
high  plain  with  a  fruitful  soil,  and  a  numerous 
population.  If  we  look  back  from  the  Punta 
down  the  declivity  we  have  just  ascended,  we 
find  it  difficult  to  persuade  ourselves  that  we 
have  climbed  so  great  a  height,  to  whose  foot 
the  sea  approaches  so  closely  that  it  appear^  as 
if  a  stone  thrown  with  a  good  aim  must  hit  the 
water.  The  fog  unfortunately  concealed  from 
us  the  greater  part  of  the  prospect,  which  how- 
ever, from  the  smoothness  of  the  mountain  side, 
is  more  extensive  than  beautiful. 

From  San  Lazaro,  the  road  begins  to  be  really 
good,  running  for  two  miles  and  upwards  through 
clean  villages  and  a  smiling  landscape,  whose 
vegetation  and  culture  have  much  more  of  a  Ger* 
man  than  an  Italian  character.  In  one  of  the 
hamlets,  peeping  out  from  a  garland  of  cherry 
and  apple  blossoms,  I  remarked  a  country-house 
of  aristocratic  mien,   bearing    the  inscription 
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^'  BecOa  solitudo^  sola  heaHtvdoy  A  Neapolitan 
cotfrtier  and  general  erected  this  seat  devoted  tQ 
solitude  and  peace,  but  whether  he  lives  there  or 
not,  we  could  not  learn.  If  his  inscription  does 
not  lie,  if  solitude  be  really  happiness  to  him, 
that  happiness  is  secure  enough  here;  least  of  all 
need  he  fear  to  be  disturbed  in  it  by  his  former 
colleagues,  the  Neapolitan  courtiers,  for  the  con- 
venient road  comes  here  suddenly  to  an  end,  and 
the  mountain  again  rises  almost  perpendicularly ; 
so  that  access  to  this  level,  on  either  side,  would 
cost  more  labour  and  perspiration  than  any 
gentleman  of  Naples,  perhaps,  would  ever  spend 
on  a  country  excursion. 

Towards  noon  we  reached  the  ^^  Saddle  of  the 
Mountain,"  the  little  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  whence 
we  see  at  one  view  the  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno, 
a  much  vaunted  prospect,  which  failed  utterly  to 
throw  me  into  ecstasies,  although  I  did  my  best 
for  that  end. 

The  slope  of  the  mountain  towards  Castella- 
mare  is  much  longer,  and  therefore  less  steep 
than  in  the  opposite  direction,  nevertheless  the 
road  is  still  too  dangerous  for  riding,  especially 
on  tired  animals.  We  descended  therefore  on  our 
own  feet  towards  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where 
the  path  opens  upon  the  high  road,  at  a  short 
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distance  from  Castellamaf  e.  When  we  had  cDin* 
pleted  our  heavy  day's  work,  we  voted  unanimously 
that  the  road  over  Monte  Sant'  Angelo  was  not 
worth  half  the  exertion  it  cost^  more  especially 
when  the  traveller^  like  onrselves,  was  leaving 
Amalfi  for  Castellamare.  In  a  contrary  direction 
the  labour  may  be  less,  the  reward  less  doubtfol) 
although  in  any  case  the  former  would  probably 
far  outweigh  the  latter.  Should,  however,  any 
one  feel  an  Irresistible  desire  to  undertake  the 
ungrateful  journey  from  Amalfi  to  Castellamare^ 
I  would  at  least  advise  him  to  spare  the  money 
I  threw  away  in  dragging  a  donkey  after  me. 

In  the  hotel  at  Castellamare,  bearing  the  os- 
tentatious designation  of  Villa  Beale,  we  rested 
for  refreshment  after  our  hot  and  toilsome  day's 
march.  The  house  is  prettily  situated,  and  can 
boast  spacious  and  well-arranged  rooms,  but  is, 
withal,  one  of  those  dreary  desert  places  of 
public  entertainment,  whose  quiet  and  emptiness 
one  would  gladly  exchange  for  a  very  ordinary 
public-house  with  its  noise  and  busy  throng  of 
men.  After  enjoying  a  thorough  rest,  we  found 
ourselves  in  condition  to  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Castle  of  Quisisana.  The  porter  asked  for  our 
card  of  admission,  but  was  satisfied  with  the  as- 
surance that  we  had  left  plenty  of  them  at 
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honle.  In  the  gravelled  waUb  of  the  garden 
and  the  avenaes  of  the  magnificent  park,  laid  out 
on  slopes  above  Oastellamare,  our  feet  forgot  the 
sharp  stones  over  which  they  had  wandered  for 
9iz  or  seven  hours  together,  and  the  view  hence, 
which  was  really  superb,  compensated  us  for 
that  which  is  only  called  so  from  Monte  Sant* 
Angelo. 

My  travelling  companions  wished  to  pass  the 
night  at  Gastellamare,  and  then  to  go  to  Sorrento 
and  Capri,  and  I  left  them  to  return  by  the  train 
to  Naples,  which,  according  to  the  time-table, 
was  to  leave  at  six  o'clock.  At  the  station, 
however,  I  found  all  empty  and  desolate,  so 
much  so,  that  I  had  a  difficulty  in  hunting  up 
an  individual  who  informed  me  that  in  this  part 
of  the  country  they  were  not  going  to  be  tyran- 
nised over  by  a  time-table,  that  the  Royal  Rail- 
road Executive  did  not  tolerate  the  intervention 
of  a  sheet  of  paper  between  them  and  the 
public ;  and  that  the  next  departure  would  be  at 
half-past  eight,  unless  they  shovM  think  Jit  to 
determine  otherwise. 

I  left  my  small  luggage  at  a  neighbouring 
coffee-house,  and  went  to  take  an  hour  and  a 
halTs  walk  on  the  beach,  there  to  meditate,  un- 
disturbed, on  the  spirit  and  dignity  with  which 
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Ike  Xeqiolitaii  Siilroad  directors  fulfilled  didr 
On  my  letom  to  the  cofiiae-hoiise,  I 
ftj  porteantBaii  liad  been  thoroughly  mm* 
;  iwthiiig,  howerer,  had  been  abstracted; 
had  I  doing  an  abode  of  several  months  in 
Italy  CTcr  eanae  tar  complaint  in  this  req>eet,  al- 
^ho^gh  I  was  bj  no  means  particolarly  watchfiil. 
Ibis  time  it  pleased  the  Sailroad  dignitaries 
to  alnde  bj  Ike  boor  last  indicated,  and  I  was 
enabled  to  keep  m j  promise  of  rewarding  myself 
tar  the  exertions  of  the  day  by  a  large  glass  of 
L  ioe,  in  the  Cafii  d'Eoropa. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THS  CARTHUSIAN  CONTBNT  AT  NAPLB8.-^0SRT0flA  DI  BAN  IIARTINO. 
—LUXURY  or  THS  0ARTHU8IAN8. —  MAONiriOENT  PR08PSCTB.  '— 
8WU8  MRRORNARIBS. 

"  What  shall  we  see  to-day?"  was  the  ques- 
tion. 

"  Nothing  at  aU,"  answered  L  "  For  my 
part,  I  am  so  weary  of  seeing  and  admiring,  that 
rest  seems  a  greater  necessary  of  life  than  food 
itself."  '*  But  it  is  a  beautiful  day  which  insists 
on  being  used."  ^'  Well,  then,  let  us  take  a  walk 
or  drive  without  any  aim  at  all."  "  Where  to?*' 
^^  No  matter,  so  it  be  not  on  the  high  road,  or  in  the 
glare  of  the  sun."  On  this  double  condition  we 
soon  agreed,  but  it  presently  appeared  that  the 
execution  of  our  plan  involved  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. After  vainly  racking  our  brains  for  the 
space  of  an  hour,  in  company  with  two  or  three 
residents  of  the  town,  whose  aid  we  sought  in 
this  extremity,  we  at  length  became  aware  that 
we  had  been  labouring  under  the  absurd  delu- 
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sion  of  unconsciously  associating  with  the  en- 
virons of  Naples,  our  home  recollections  of  cool 
green  meadows,  and  shady  forest  paths.  He 
who  in  Naples  cannot  be  contented  with  the 
eternal  Yilla  Reale,  which,  however  striking  it 
may  be  at  first,  soon  becomes  wearisome— can 
but  choose  either  the  dusty  high  road,  or  one  of 
those  footpaths  which  wind  their  endless  way 
between  garden  walls,  like  the  dry  beds  of  ri- 
vulets of  scorching  air.  Not  for  miles  are  any 
such  things  to  be  found  as  public  gardens,  plea- 
sure-grounds, a  little  wood,  or  grove,  or  plot  of 
green  grass. 

Having,  however,  made  up  our  minds  to  go 
somewhere^  after  long  hesitation  we  set  off  for 
Certosa  di  San  Martino,  of  which  we  had  heard 
a  great  deal.  The  way  towards  this  convent 
has  nothing  rural  about  it.  About  a  hundred 
paces  from  the  Chiaja  you  come  to  a  flight  of 
steps,  which  lead  between  two  unbroken  rows  of 
houses  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  on  which,  over- 
looking the  whole  city,  stands  the  Fort  Sant' 
Elmo.  After  toiling  up  this  wearisome  path  for 
half  an  hour,  we  got  into  a  more  regular  road, 
which  brought  us  to  a  fortified  gate. 

"  Where  is  the  Carthusian  Convent?"  I  asked 
of  an  old  soldier  in  a  Swiss  uniform,  who  had 
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been  staggering  after  us  in  a  somewhat  zigzag 
direction.  The  mui  made  great  exertions  to 
effect  an  answer,  but  his  tongue  had  no  mind  to 
obey  orders.  His  legs,  however,  being  not  quite 
so  confirmed  in  their  insubordination,  he  made 
us  signs  to  follow  him,  and  led  us,  in  an  elegant 
serpentine  line,  to  the  fortress  gate.  Though 
putting  no  great  trust  in  our  guide,  we  followed 
him,  no  better  being  at  hand. 

"  Poor  rogue,"  thought  I,  "  coming  back  in 
this  state  to  his  barracks — ^what  sort  of  a  recep* 
tion  is  he  likely  to  get?  He'll  soon  be  repent- 
ing his  sins  in  some  black-hole  or  other." 

A  handsome  young  sub-officer  coming  to  the 
gate,  assured  us  that  we  were  on  the  right  way 
for  the  convent,  without,  to  my  astonishment, 
taking  any  notice  of  our  drunken  guide,  who 
staggered  on  across  a  court,  halted  at  a  door- 
way, gave  us  to  understand  that  ther^e  was  the 
entrance  of  the  house  we  sought,  and  then  took 
his  leave  with  a  military  bow,  steering  amongst 
officers  and  subalterns,  unmolested  towards  his 
barracks. 

How  the  Carthusians  become  privileged  to 
enjoy  the  pomp  and  luxury  in  which  we  every- 
where find  them,  I  cannot  tell;  still  less  where 
they  find  the  means  of  erecting  these  costly 
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edifices  so  magnificentlj  fitted  up,  with  earring, 
inlaying,  costly  stones  and  metals,  floors,  pillars, 
walls  and  vaults  of  the  purest  marble,  which  seem 
to  be  considered  necessaries  of  life  in  Carthusian 
convents;  and  yet,  however  great  the  super- 
abundance of  these  costly  luxuries,  they  are 
never  so  arranged  as  to  produce  a  really  grand 
effect  Their  buildings  have  no  sublimity,  no 
dignity;  on  the  contrary,  an  ostentatious  splen- 
dour, more  worthy  of  an  Asiatic  idol-temple  than 
a  Christian  church.  Such  must  have  been  the 
temples  where  Sardanapalus  offered  up  his  sacri- 
fices, or  Heliogabalus  held  his  orgies.  To  ho- 
nour the  Deity  by  means  of  brass  and  marble» 
seems  too  wretched  a  thought  for  even  a  monastic 
brain;  and  as  to  the  effect  on  the  worshipper,  the 
pomp  and  glare  of  a  Carthusian  church  may 
dazzle,  possibly,  but  can  never  elevate. 
.  Through  a  long  succession  of  passages,  courts 
and  antechambers,  we  were  led  by  the  convent- 
porter  to  the  apartments  of  the  vicar,  which 
seem  to  be  uninhabited,  though  quite  unrivalled 
in  the  beauty  of  their  prospect,  in  comparison 
with  which  the  much-famed  view  from  the  con- 
vent of  Camaldoli  fades  into  insignificance.  All 
Naples  lay  at  our  feet.  You  look  down  on  the 
gleaming  terraces  of  the  convent -garden,   to- 
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wards  the  city^  bounded  by  green  kills  and  blue 
waters— its  white  palaces  sparkling  like  jewels 
in  the  sun.  Beyond  the  town,  along  the  shore, 
and  up  the  mountain-sides,  thousands  of  yillas 
peep  from  among  their  orchards  and  vineyards. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  whose  blue  expanse 
is  all  aliye  with  countless  sails,  Yesuyius  sends 
up  his  neyer-ceasing  smoke,  while  the  bright 
villages  of  Portici,  Besina,  Torre  del  Greco  and 
Annunziata  lie  as  if  in  saucy  defiance  along  his 
dangerous  sides.  To  the  right  of  the  volcano, 
separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  cleft,  the  steep 
mountain-range,  on  whose  narrow  terraces  stand 
Castellamare,  Sorrento  and  Massa,  looks  so  near 
to  the  eye  in  the  clear  bright  atmosphere,  that  it 
seems  as  if  you  might  reach  it  by  a  jump.  To 
the  left,  where  Yesuvius  slopes  away  into  the 
blooming,  luxuriant  Campagna,  the  distant  blue 
Apennines  close  the  glorious  landscape.  . 

The  porter  who  accompanied  us  soon  began  to 
indicate,  by  various  restless  movements,  that  it 
was  time  for  us  to  take  our  leave;  here,  where 
we  would  have  wished  for  hours,  a  few  minutes 
were  grudged  us.  I  asked  to  see  the  gardens, 
hoping  to  get  rid  of  our  guide.  The  garden  was 
locked,  we  were  told,  and  the  key  in  the  keep- 
ing of  the  prior;  it  is  opened  only  now  and  then, 
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for  the  monks:  even  fhe  open  air  is  measured 
oaty  it  seems,  with  barbarous  ayarioe  to  these  un* 
fortunate  creatures!  I  turned  away  firom  tlM 
convent  with  a  feeling  of  indignant  disgust 

On  our  way  back  we  met  several  small  com-^ 
panics  of  Swiss  soldiers,  all  in  the  same  unifonu 
as  our  above-mentioned  dumb  acquaintance. 
They  were  talking  in  a  loud  voice  with  lively 
gesticulations,  and  a  very  uneven  gait.  Some  of 
them,  seeing  that  we  were  Germans,  seemed  ao 
desirous  of  showing  us  all  sorts  of  attentions, 
that  we  could  not  but  be  grateful,  though  the 
observations  the  gentlemen  let  fall  were  so  dis* 
connected  as  to  remain  somewhat  mysterious 
Most  of  these  soldiers  were  grey  old  veterans 
who  had  served  in  the  Neapolitan  army  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years ;  and  red-nosed  disorderly 
looking  fellows  they  were.  The  modem  Swiss 
are  aU  a  physically  degenerate  race,  and  these^ 
their  mercenary  fighting*men,  present  an  espe- 
cially pitiful  appearance,  having  ugly  faces, 
stunted  growth,  and  mean  bearing.  If  you  see 
a  tall  muscular , figure  among  them,  he  invariably 
turns  out  to  be  a  German.  What  a  contrast 
between  the  handsome  broad-shouldered  Neapoli- 
tan Guards,  and  the  ugly,  miss-shapen  merce- 
naries of  these  Swiss  regiments! 
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With  what  contempt  these  graorful  Italians 
would  look  down  upon  these  disorderly  topers;,  if 
they  did  not  know  that  in  the  hour  of  need  the 
most  drunken  and  ill-conditioned  of  them  all 
w^e  worth  ten  of  the  handsomest,  most  stately 
Neapolitans. 

^^  They  are  very  braye,  these  Swiss/'  said  a 
Neapolitan  seaman  to  me,  in  a  tone  of  admi-« 
ration.  ^*  They  have  no  fear  of  death."  That  is, 
in  fact,  the  secret  of  the  bravery  of  the  one,  and 
the  cowardice  of  the  other.  The  Italians  are  so 
fond  of  life,  that  they  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
possibility  of  a  contempt  of  death.  It  sounds 
half  like  admiration,  and  half  like  reproach^ 
when  Petrarch  calls  us  the  oppressors  and  deso- 
lators  of  his  beautiful  native  land,  barbarians  a 
chi  morir  non  dtcole  (to  whom  death  is  no 
sorrow).   Our  poet,  however,  gives  the  answer: 

'*  And  he  who  dares  not  stake  his  life. 
The  woith  of  life  will  never  know." 

The  scapegraces  who  find  a  last  refuge  in  the 
Neapolitan  service,  have  an  easy  life,  high  pay, 
cheap  wine^  and  the  greatest  indulgence  shown 
towards  the  darling  vice  of  the  Teutonic  race^^ 
drunkenness.  What  wonder  then  that  they  be- 
come reconciled  to  their  position,  and  think  so 
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litde  of  going  home.  Looking  forward  to  liie 
pension,  which  is  to  make  them  easy  in  their  old 
age,  they  generally  grow  grey  in  the  service ;  thoee 
whom  I  have  questioned,  have  seemed  perfecdy 
contented  with  their  lot,  and  none  of  them  have 
expressed  the  slightest  wish  to  return;  they  have 
little  indeed  to  return  to,  but  poverty  and 
vrretchedness.  True  it  is,  that  there  are  some, 
cast  by  destiny  into  the  ranks  of  the  Neapolitan 
hirelings,  who  are  conscious  that  they  might  have 
been  fit  for  somewhat  better,  and  do  not  wholly 
lose  this  aspiration,  even  in  the  barracks  of  the 
most  cunning  and  most  cruel  despotism  that 
ever  disgraced  the  earth ;  but  I  am  not  speaking 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  few,  but  the  degra^ 
dation  of  the  common  herd.  Nothing  is  more 
natural  than  the  soldierly  faithfulness  of  these 
low  adventurers*  Uprooted  from  their  native 
soil,  unconnected  by  the  slightest  link  with  the 
people,  of  whose  slavery  they  allow  themselves 
to  be  the  instruments,  returning  their  hatred 
with  contempt — knowing  no  family  and  no 
country — ^but  what  they  find  in  their  barracks; 
their  only  hope  is  bound  up  with  the  preservation 
of  their  paymaster.  Without  the  Swiss  soldiers, 
the  Sicilians  might  have  been,  these  three  years 
past,  an  independent,  perhaps  a  free  people; 
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fewer  chains  there  might  have  been  in  the  Neapo- 
litan dungeons,  and  less  arbitraiy  power  on  the 
Neapolitan  throne.  The  Swiss  have  saved  the 
monarchy  of  Naples,  which,  without  them,  might, 
at  least,  have  waited  a  few  years  in  banishment, 
till  the  great  European  conspiracy,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  power,  which  has  its  stronghold  in 
Vienna,  might  have  made  its  restoration  possible. 
It  may  be,  indeed,  that  Naples  has  lost  nothing 
by  the  fact  of  royal  despotism,  not  having 
needed  the  Austrian  bayonet  this  once;  still,  one 
cannot  be  surprised,  if  the  Neapolitans  owe  no 
particular  gratitude  to  the  Swiss  for  having,  in 
this  manner,  spared  them  an  Austrian  invasion. 
Sooner  or  later,  the  bitter  hatred  towards  this 
foreign  soldiery  will  lead  to  some  fearftil  cata- 
strophe, which  no  courage  will  be  able  to  with- 
stand. However  much,  however  shamelessly 
the  strength  of  the  Swiss  regiments  may  be  in- 
creased, the  day  will  come  when  the  Neapolitan 
army  and  the  Neapolitan  people  will  unite  against 
them  in  a  silent  league  of  rage  and  despair,  and 
then,  woe  to  him  among  the  foreign  troops  who 
shall  delay  an  hour,  while  escape  by  sea  may  yet 
be  possible.  Let  them  count  on  no  mercy,  no  hu- 
manity, still  less  on  any  rules  of  civilised  warfare. 
The  vengeance  will  be  nameless,  like  the  crime. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

ON  YlflUVIUS. — PROSPECTS  FROM  HIGH  MOUNTAINS. — OUtDEB  AND 
TRATRLLERS.— A80SNT  OF  VESUVIUS. — IMPORTUNATE  ASSISTANTS. 
—THE  CRATER* 

To  leave  Naples  without  having  climbed  Vesa- 
vius  would  be  a  greater  sin  against  all  the  usages 
of  society  than  to  go  to  Borne  without  seeing  the 
Pope.  So,  more  for  the  sake  of  public  morality 
than  private  inclination,  we  undertook  the  expe- 
dition from  which,  for  my  own  part,  I  expected 
nothing  but  a  good  conscience.  The  so-called 
beautiful  views,  by  means  of  which  we  are  en- 
ticed to  the  tops  of  high  mountains,  are  mostly 
of  such  a  sort  that,  to  speak  the  truth,  I  never 
find  in  them  the  smallest  recompense  for  the 
trouble  of  the  ascent.  The  higher  and  more  soli- 
tary the  mountain,  the  more  shabby  the  reward 
for  your  exertions.  On  a  summit  which  soars  so 
many  thousand  feet  above  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  every  distinctive  feature  of  the  distant 
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landscape  vanishes;  hills  and  valleys  mingle  to- 
gether, the  forest  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from 
the  meadow  by  a  slight  difference  of  tint,  towns 
and  villages  look  like  the  dots  on  a  map,  while 
an  horizon  of  cloud  and  mist  surrounds  the 
featureless  and  unmeaning  picture.  But  here 
comes  the  wise  man  of  the  place,  and  pointing 
to  the  east  tells  you :  '^  There  you  see  the  minaret 
of  the  great  mosque  of  Ispahan."  I  follow  the 
direction  of  the  finger,  and  look  and  look,  and  at 
last  I  find  an  almost  invisible  point,  or  at  all 
events  I  think  I  find  it.  Then  points  the  Oracu- 
lar one  to  the  south,  and  tells  me — '^  That  bright 
streak  is  the  Nile,  just  where  it  forms  the  first 
cataract."  Again  I  strain  the  optic  nerve  almost 
to  snapping,  and— true,  there  far  away  in  the 
mist,  there  really  is  a  light  spot  that  might  be 
a  thousand  different  things  just  as  possibly  the 
reflection  of  the  sunlight  in  a  waterfall  as  any- 
thing else.  Many  people  find  great  delight,  as 
it  seems,  in  topographical  observations  of  this 
nature:  for  my  own  part,  however,  I  was  never 
one  of  the  number.  A  view,  to  please  me,  must 
have  a  picturesque  foreground,  which  you  hardly 
ever  find  on  the  top  of  high  mountains.  I  like 
decisive  features  and  well  defined  forms,  and  find 
infinitely  more  enjoyment  at  a  favourable  point  on 
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a  moderate  eminence  than  in  the  most  famous 
prospect  up  among  the  clonds. 

Vesuvius,  to  be  sure,  is  not  very  high,  but  so 
completely  insulated,  and  towers  so  far  above  the 
surrounding  country,  that  I  promised  myself  but 
little  satisfaction  from  the  expedition.  ^^  But 
who  knows,''  said  I  to  myself,  as  our  little  cara- 
van got  under  way. 

At  Resina  we  halted  before  the  door  of  Don 
Vicente  Cuzzoli,  who  had  been  strongly  recom- 
mended to  us  as  guide.  To  the  universal  joy,  the 
Don  was  at  home;  he,  who  according  to  the  ac- 
counts which  had  been  given  us  of  his  merits,  kept 
the  key  of  all  Vesuvian  mysteries,  past,  present, 
and  future.  Whatever  opinion,  however,  might 
have  been  formed  of  the  value  of  Don  Vicente's 
services  by  the  party  to  which  I  belonged— they 
seemed  to  expect  to  get  them  for  nothing,  and 
our  bargain  terminated  by  beating  him  down  in 
his  moderate  demand  of  three  piastres  (about 
twelve  shillings)  for  the  guide  and  six  horses. 
Unfortunately  the  present  practice  of  travellers 
in  Italy  is  to  do  their  utmost  by  their  unreason- 
able expectations  towards  demoralising  inn- 
keepers, postmasters,  drivers,  and  every  one  else 
with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  A  constant 
struggle  goes  on  as  to  which  shall  cheat  the  other, 
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and  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  witness  scenes 
in  which  the  traveller  was  certainly  not  the 
cheated  party.  The  Italian,  unwilling  to  let 
his  horse  stand  idle  in  the  stable,  or  perhaps 
jealous  lest  his  neighbour  may  get  the  job,  will 
accept  a  price  one  day  by  which  he  evidently 
cannot  live,  and  make  up  the  deficit,  the  next, 
by  extorting  double  pay  from  a  more  open-handed 
traveller.  The  traveller,  on  the  other  hand, 
who  believes  himself  cheated  by  the  vetturino, 
demands  indemnifi^ion  from  the  innkeeper,  and 
makes  the  most  arbitrary  and  absurd  deductions 
from  his  bills.  In  short  it  is  an  eternal  state  of 
warfare  about  twopence-halfpenny,  carried  on 
with  just  as  irregular  weapons  on  the  one  side  as 
the  other,  and  paid  for  at  last  by  the  third  party, 
who  stands  neutral,  disgusted  with  the  whole 
affair. 

The  first  result  we  obtained  by  our  niggardli- 
ness, was  a  fierce  feud  between  the  guide  and  the 
owners  of  the  horses,  who  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  price  offered,  and  yet  unwilling  to  let  it  go. 
Through  the  narrow  garden-passages  of  the  little 
town,  in  which  we  could  only  advance  step  by 
step,  there  followed  us,  with  angry  gesticulations, 
a  howling,  like  that  of  Dante's  Cerberus,  when 
the  damned  souls  long  to  be  deaf.    I  felt  tempted 
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to  wish  the  whole  troop,  in  the  jaws  of  the  three- 
headed  dog.  However,  we  reached  the  open 
space  beyond,  in  time  to  save  me  from  this,  per- 
haps, very  Dante*like,  but  certainly  not  very 
Christian  wish.  A  few  cnts  with  the  mountain- 
poles,  which  served  us  as  riding-whips,  and  the 
exertions  of  our  strong,  though  certainly  any- 
thing but  showy  horses,  had  saved  our  skins  this 
once. 

A  rough  path  leads  for  some  miles  along  a 
moderate  ascent,  through  ga^ens  and  vineyards, 
and  then  over  wide  fields  of  lava.  This  lava  is 
all  in  the  state  of  loose  and  broken  fragments, 
nowhere  presenting  a  compact  mass,  or  even 
surface;  it  crumbles  under  the  horses'  hoofi,  and 
seems  quite  of  a  different  consistency  from  the 
rocky  strata,  sixty  or  seventy  feet  thick,  which 
have  settled  down  over  Herculsmeum,  and  afford 
in  many  places,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Naples, 
the  most  durable  building  materials.  Whether 
the  great  underground  factory  has  no  more  of 
such  solid  ware  on  hand  in  our  day,  I  am  unable 
to  state,  but  certainly  the  products  of  eruption, 
which  cover  the  mountain  on  the  Besina  side»  bear 
no  perceptible  resemblance  to  a  stream  of  fluid  mat- 
ter, or  to  anything  but  heaps  of  crumbling  rubbish, 
brought  there,  apparently,  in  a  cold,  rather  than 
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a  mdted  state.  All  the  lava,  which  has  issued 
from  the  moantain  at  various  times  during  the 
past  century,  is,  apparently,  of  the  same  nature, 
and  equally  unlike  the  massive  lava  of  old 
times. 

Half  way  up,  the  path  turns  to  the  left  to* 
wards  the  lower  of  the  two  summits  of  the  moun- 
tain, which  now  begins  to  wear,  even  to  the 
unpractised  eye,  the  appearance  of  the  edge  of  a 
vast  disused  crater,  whose   remaining  portion 
still  runs,  in  the  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle, 
round  the  present  cone.    At  the  outer  edge  of 
this  ancient  caldron  stands  the  Hermitage,  at 
which  point  terminates,  the  carriage-road,  into 
which  the  horse-track,  which  we  had  been  fol- 
lowing, had  turned  shortly  before;  and  a  few 
hundred  paces  above  the  Hermitage  is  the  Ob« 
servatory,  a  cheerful,  habitable-looking  building, 
enlivening  the  aspect  of  ihe  whole  surrounding 
r^ion,  which  is  otherwise  dreary  enough.     In 
front  of  the  Hermitage  are  the  last  trees,  and 
beyond  the  Observatory,  all  v^tation  ceases,  for 
the  whole  soil  is  covered  with  fresh  marks  of  the 
volcanic  furnace,  between  which,  here  and  there, 
a  few  scanty  blades  struggle  upwards,  disap- 
pearing wholly  as  we  advance,  under  ashes  and 
rubbish. 
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Leaving  the  Obseryatory,  the  path  turns 
towards  the  chasm,  between  the  present  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  fragment  of  the  former 
crater.  Although  the  undulations  of  the  soil  at 
the  bottom  of  this  abyss  are  bj  no  means  consi* 
derable,  yet  the  way  becomes  more  toilsome  at 
every  step,  on  account  of  the  ever-increasing 
heaps  of  lava,  between  and  over  which  you  have 
to  struggle  on.  Our  horses  showed  the  utmost 
care,  in  selecting  spots  on  which  they  might 
safely  set  their  feet;  but,  however  comforting 
this  foresight  on  their  parts  might  be,  it  would 
have  been  much  wiser  to  have  gone  on  foot, 
though  the  amount  of  exertion  required  is  such, 
that  few  people  can  resolve  to  do  so. 
.  A  little  sandy  plain,  protected  by  a  perpendi- 
cular wall  of  lava  from  the  wind,  which  began 
to  drive  pretty  roughly  through  the  valley, 
served  us  for  a  halting-ground,  on  which  to  dis- 
mount; the  path  being  impassable  for  horses 
beyond  this  spot.  A  boy,  with  a  basket  of  ^gs, 
bread,  and  oranges,  two  sedan  chairs,  ten  or 
twelve  sedan-bearers,  and  the  unavoidable  repre- 
sentative of  public  order,  the  gensdarmej  formed 
the  population  and  property  of  this  little  en- 
campment. 

Scarcely  had  I  taken  my  foot  from  the  stirrup, 
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nrhen  two  sturdy  fellows  planted  themselves  be- 
fore me,  bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  kind  of 
belt,  to  which  was  attached  a  long  band,  the  end 
of  which  they  handed  me,  without  speaking  a 
word,   as  if  it  were  a  matter  of  course.     It 
seemed  that  I  was  expected  to  let  myself  be 
dragged  up  the  mountain,  which  offer  I  declined. 
The  men  seemed  overpowered  with  astonishment, 
and  affected  to  laugh  in  my  face  at  the  absurd 
idea  of  climbing  Vesuvius  by  means  of  my  own 
muscles.     My  companions  having  also  declined, 
the  troop  began  to  follow  us  up  the  mountain. 
All  we  could  say  in  dissuasion  was  in  vain. 
"  We  are  going  for  our  own  amusement,"  ihey 
answered  to  our  benevolent  exhortation  not  to 
give  themselves  such  useless  trouble.     They  ex- 
pected us  to  change  our  minds,  nor  was  this  idea 
without  foundation. 

The  cone,  at  the  foot  of  which  our  labours  be- 
gan, rises  at  an  alarming  angle,  and  is  covered, 
moreover,  with  fine  sand,  in  which  you  sink 
ankle-deep  at  every  step.  While  you  are  em- 
ployed in  getting  one  foot  out  of  the  sand,  in 
slips  the  other,  and  with  a  downward  slide,  so 
that  you  take  about  four  steps  for  every  yard  you 
advance.  Your  mountain  pole  is  of  little  use,  for 
it  sinks  under  your  hand,  and  can  find  no  bot- 
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torn.  In  short,  the  whole  affair  is  enough  to  take 
away  your  breath,  to  say  nothing  of  your  courage, 
before  you  get  a  quarter  of  the  way. 

"  You  are  very  tired,"  observed  to  me  one  of 
the  men,  who  were  going  with  us  for  their  own 
amusement,  remarking,  no  doubt,  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  route  obliged  me  to  economise  my 
fopoes;  "you  are  very  tired,"  he  repeated,  in  a 
tone  of  sympathy  which  greatly  excited  my 
wrath.  "  Take  the  band,"  he  added,  in  a  confident 
tial  manner,  which  was  intended  to  facilitate  my 
confession  of  weakness.  I  rejected  this  olkr  with 
a  little  more  energy  than  was  necessary.  ^*  Take 
it;  take  it,''  he  continued  more  pressingly,  "I 
only  ask  three  carlins."  This  moderate  demand 
(about  a  shilling)  tended  slightly  to  mollify  my 
dignity,  showing,  as  it  did,  that  the  fellow  under- 
stood perfectly  how  little  I  needed  his  services, 
so  I  declined  a  little  less  energetically.  "  Two 
cwlins,"  said  he,  continuing  to  offer  me  the 
string,  and  as  I  only  shook  my  head,  he  cried 
out,  "one  carlin!"  "My  good  man,"  I  re- 
turned with  angelic  sweetness,  "  if  you  were  to 
pay  me  a  piaster  for  it,  I  would  not  let  you  drag 
me  up  the  mountain."  I  had  hit  the  mark  at 
last  )Aj  persecutor  left  me,  and  began  to  de- 
scend, along  with  his  comrades,  who  had  been 
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carrying  on  the  same  energetic  bat  unsuccessful 
contest  with  mj  fellow  travellers. 

Our  valiant  resistance  to  temptation  met  with 
its  reward.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  last 
assault  on  our  fortitude  had  been  made  at  a 
point  where  the  worst  part  of  our  labour  was 
approaching  its  termination.  Turning  from  the 
sandy  way  we  had  been  pursuing,  we  ascended  a 
lava-ridge,  which  lies  parallel  to  the  sandy  slope, 
and  leads  right  up  to  the  summit.  These  two 
regions,  the  sand  on  the  left,  the  rock  on  the 
right,  so  wholly  different  in  their  nature,  yet 
approaching  so  close  to  one  another,  run  side  by 
side,  without  intermixture,  up  to  the  very  top  of 
the  mountain. 

The  slope  remains,  however,  just  as  steep  as 
before;  the  traveller  is  still  obliged  to  climb  up 
in  a  right  line;  the  rubbish  over  which  he  clam- 
bers nowhere  affords  him  any  firm  standing 
ground,  and  while  exerting  all  his  energies  to 
keep  his  footing,  he  is  constantly  threatened  by 
the  rolling  fragments  which  slip  from  under  the 
feet  of  those  who  precede  him. 

At  last,  I  saw  the  nimblest  of  our  advanced 
guard,  who  had  got  a  hundred  paces  or  more  in 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  towards 
whom  I  had  directed  anxious  looks  from  time  to 
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time,  like  Nosh  to  his  dove,  sink  down  exhausted 
on  the  ground,  a  sore  sign  of  his  haying  reached 
the  goal  With  renewed  vigour  I  struggled  on, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  lay  breathless  by  the 
ade  of  the  winner  in  the  race. 

At  firsts  I  was  much  less  occupied  with  the 
spot  on  which  I  found  myself,  than  with  the 
ronte  I  had  been  traversing,  and  along  which  I 
watched  the  rest  of  the  party  creeping  up,  not, 
I  must  confess,  without  some  of  those  feelings 
which,  though  not  exactly  ornamental  to  hu- 
manity, certainly  often  constitute  ingredients 
therecrfl  There  was,  as  I  soon  discovered,  litde 
or  nothing  to  see  from  the  spot  where  we  lay. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  formed  a  little 
undulating  plain,  the  furthest  point  of  which 
might  be  about  thirty  or  forty  feet  higher  than 
that  where  we  were  resting.  The  ground  was 
covered  with  sand,  ashes  and  stones;  the  sub- 
terranean warmth  was  distinctly  felt  through 
the  soles  of  our  shoes,  and  here  and  there  a  little 
smoke  issued  from  the  ground.  This  would 
not  do  by  any  means,  however;  so  I  turned 
an  inquiring  eye  to  Don  Vicente  Cuzzoli.  *^  This 
stone,"  said  he,  pointing  to  a  huge  flint,  in 
answer  to  my  mute  appeal,  ^^  this  stone  hit  an 
American  one  day  when  I  was  by;  and  that 
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other  one  broke  the  arm  of  a  German."  ^^But 
the  crater  that  shot  them  out?  "  said  I.  '^  That 
crater  fell  in  last  year/'  answered  he;  "but,  if 
you  want  to  see  what  remains  of  it,  I  can  show 
you  the  way." 

This  speech,  with  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
delivered,  seemed  to  promise  so  little,  that  I 
preferred  joining  my  companions,  who  had 
gathered  round  the  boy,  who  in  hopes  of  good 
luck  had  been  following  us  with  his  basket  of 
proyisions.  To  our  good  luck,  also,  it  proved 
to  be ;  for  the  exercise  and  the  sharp  air  had 
excited  in  us  sensations  which  were  by  no  means 
to  be  satisfied  by  a  bottle  of  Lacrima  Ghristi,  and 
a  little  confectionary  which  we  had  brought  from 
Portici.  Thanks  to  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
the  little  merchant,  we  were  soon  cooking  our 
eggs  at  Vulcan's  oven,  and  then  we  had  a  royal 
banquet  over  which  we  dawdled  in  right  royal 
style,  thinking  we  had  nothing  to  do  afterwards 
but  retrace  our  steps. 

"  Well,  shall  we  go,  and  look  at  the  crater?' 
was  the  question  when  we  had  done  recruiting 
our  forces.  "  Would  we  begin  with  the  old  or  the 
new  one?  "  asked  the  guide.  "  What,  there  is  a 
new  one? — ^that  first,  then,*'  and  Don  Vicente  led 
us  round  a  little  eminence  which  we  had  scarcely 
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turned,  when  we  found  onrselYes  enveloped    in 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  sulphurous  yapour  which 
hlinded  our  eyes  and  took  away  our  breath,  bat 
struggle  on  we  must.     At  every  step  the  way 
became  more  difficult,  and  soon  we  stood  on  a 
ridge  only  a  few  feet  wide,  between  two  almost 
perpendicular  precipices — ^to  the  left,  the  steep 
ash-covered  cone»  to  the  right  the  crater's  immea- 
surable abyss,  whence  rose  the  noxious  vapours 
that  an  angry  wind  had  been  driving  in  our 
faces.      The  walk  along  this  ridge,  where  we 
often  could  not  see  our  own  feet,  was  anything 
but  refreshing,  and  none  of  us  felt  the  slightest 
inclination  to  go  any  further,  having  at  length 
reached  a  point  where  we  were  protected  from 
the  wind  and  smoke.     Here  we  had  leisure  to 
look  dovm  into  the  abyss  along  whose  edge  we 
had  been  moving.    A  terrible  scene  it  was, — 
the  grandest,  most  horrible  I  ever  saw.   The  eye 
scarcely  penetrates  half-way  down  the  caldron 
whose  walls  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  immeasurar 
ble  depth  below.     Here  and  there  huge  ribs  and 
prongs  project  from  its  sooty  sides,  dazzling  red 
and  flaring  yellow  flash  diabolically  out  of  the 
black  abyss,  and  clouds  of  heavy  smoke   rise 
slowly  into  the  air,  like  the  pestilential  breath 
of  a  gigantic  dragon. 
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The  thoughts  of  the  fresh  smoke^bath  that 
awaited  us  on  our  return  prevented  us  from 
lingering  so  long  as  we  might  otherwise  have 
wished;  and,  indeed,  when  we  had  got  the  path 
between  the  two  precipices  behind  our  backs 
once  more,  none  of  the  party  evinced  the  smallest 
inclination  to  retrace  it  a  third  time.  This 
passed,  we  went  to  look  at  the  former  orater, 
which,  however,  in  its  ruinous  and  fragmentarj 
condition  has  nothing  very  impressive  about  it, 
especially  after  a  visit  to  its  living  l^uocessor. 

If  we  were  to  reach  the  horse^road  before 
dark,  which  seemed  highly  advisable,  there  re- 
mained no  more  time  for  view-hunting;  a  con- 
clusion to  which  I  was  quite  resigned,  as  the  first 
hasty  glance  from  the  summit  had  quite  confirmed 
me  in  my  prejudices  against  distant  views; — ^for 
*my  own  individual  taste,  at  least,  which  I  will 
no  more  allow  to  be  argued  out  of  me  than  I  am 
desirous  of  arguing  it  into  other  people. 

We  set  off  on  our  way  home,  the  first  part  of 
which  was  a  much  easier  matter  than  I  had  ex- 
pected. To  slip  down  hill  through  soft  sand  is 
as  agreeable  a  mode  of  travelling,  as  to  climb  up 
hill  through  the  same  substance  is  difficult;  you 
stride  along  at  a  bold  pace,  jump  if  you  like, 
protected  by  the  soft  bed  of  sand  from  any 
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damage,  and  reach  the  foot  of  the  cone  with 
scarcely  any  exertion  and  in  a  quarter  the  time 
it  took  jou  to  mount. 

•Our  horses,  which  had  been  refreshing  them- 
selves meanwhile  on  airy  hopes  of  fodder,  did  not 
seem  much  inclined  to  take  us  home  again, 
and'several  persuasive  arguments  were  necessary 
before  they  could  make  up  their  minds  to  it 
With  redoubled  caution,  for  twilight  was  setting 
in,  we  proceeded  down  the  fields  of  lava,  and 
came  to  the  Hermitage,  at  which  we  struck  into 
the  carriage-road  which  led  us  back  to  Portici  by 
a  considerable  circuit,  but  without  putting  our 
necks  in  danger,  as  the  horse-track  might  have 
done.  The  air  was  balmy,  the  sky  bright  with 
stars,  a  gentle  evening  breeze  brought  us  the 
scents  and  sounds  of  spring  from  the  gardens  of 
the  town,  and  as  I  dismounted,  I  confessed  to 
myself  with  a  clear  conscience  that  the  day  had 
not  been  lost. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

CASTSLLAlfARX,  SORRBNTO,  AND  OAPRI. — ^AN  ATTACK  OF  OAVALRT. 
—  80RRXNT0.  —  A  ROW  TO  OAPRI. — MAONinOENT  TARIETT  OF 
■CSNSRT.^ — ABRUPT  RETURN. 

The  early  train  was  just  gone  when  we 
reached  the  railway  terminus;  however  we  soon 
resigned  ourselves  to  the  fact  on  being  surrounded 
by  a  swarm  of  coachmen  eagerly  offering  to  con- 
vey us  to  Castellamare,  at  a  rate  of  cheapness 
impossible  anywhere  but  in  Naples.  We  lost,  to 
be  sure,  a  few  hours  by  this  mode  of  conveyance^ 
bat  we  were  saved  the  torment  of  the  railway 
benches,  and  were  introduced  moreover  to  a  new 
road  in  which  there  was  certainly  much  worth 
seeing  and  remembering.  So  we  got,  well-pleased, 
into  the  first  and  most  promising  carosse  and 
dashed  through  the  gate  at  a  tearing  gallop. 

Beyond  the  city  we  passed  through  unbroken 
lines  of  villages,  or  rather  one  continuous  village, 
which  lies  for  many  miles  along  the  shore.  This 
continuation  of  Naples  is  in  no  respect  inferior 
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to  the  town  itself,  —  the  same  laya-pavemeiit, 
the  same  grand  palaces  and  tasteful  yillas,  only 
interspersed  here  and  there  by  houses  of  meaner 
pretension.  It  is  in  fact  one  long  line  of  street, 
broader  and  finer  than  any  of  those  in  the  city, 
extending  from  the  gate  of  Naples  to  Torre 
del  Greco.  If  it  were  not  for  the  glimpses  of 
beautiful  gardens,  seen  through  the  railings  sur- 
rounding the  houses  on  either  side,  you  would 
have  no  idea  you  were  in  the  country. 

This  road  bears  a  number  of  different  names. 
In  one  place  it  is  called  ^^  Strada  fieale  del  Pur- 
gatorio."  Pleasing  hallucination !  It  should  be 
dell'  Inferno,  Not  till  you  pass  Torre  del  Greco 
and  get  into  the  neighbourhood  of  Annuiisiata 
do  you  really  feel  in  the  open  country;  on  your 
right  lies  the  sea,  on  your  left  YesuTius,  and  in 
front  a  smiling  landscape  radiant  with  the  beauty 
of  spring,  and  shut  in  by  tiie  wooded  heights 
beyond  lovely  Castellamare. 

Scarcely  had  we  descended  from  our  vehicle 
in  the  market-place  of  this  little  town,  when  an 
alarming  attack  was  made  upon  us  in  the  form 
of  a  squadron  of  knights,  fall  twenty  ass  strong, 
who,  with  a  deafening  chorus  of  wild  yells,  sur- 
rounded us  in  a  moment,  successfully  cutting  off 
our  retreat.     The  only  question  was,  whether  to 
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take  a  donkey-ride  by  force,  or  with  our  own 
consent.  We  begged  for  quarter,  but  could  only 
obtain  leave  to  refresh  ourselves  for  a  moment  in 
a  coffee-house  hard  by. 

Whilst  we  were  taking  breath  in  this  retreat, 
the  whole  cavalcade  kept  watch  before  the  door 
with  Spartan  perseverance.  Escape  was  not  to 
be  thought  of;  we  must  pay  ransom  or  resign 
ourselves  to  imprisonment  for  life.  As  may  be 
conceived  we  preferred  the  former  alternative; 
but  the  thing  was  not  to  be  done  so  easily  as  the 
inexperienced  may  imagine.  There  were  four  of 
us,  and  at  least  twenty  donkeys,  all  having  the 
same  claim  to  the  honour  of  carrying  us;  a 
choice  must  be  made,  and  this  was  no  trifling 
enterprise. 

By  dint  of  pushing,  screaming,  elbowing,  and 
strenuous  exertion  of  every  power  of  hand  and 
foot,  I  succeeded  at  length  in  attaining  the 
saddle  of  the  stateliest  long-ear  of  the  whole 
troop;  and  from  this  my  lofty  station,  looked 
down  upon  the  struggling  multitude  below  with 
the  feeling  of  the  storm-tossed  seaman  who  has 
reached  his  harbour  of  refuge.  As  to  my  com- 
panions, the  battle  to  obtain  possession  of  them 
raged  so  fiercely,  that  I  felt  considerable  fears  for 
their  coat-tails  ;  and  at  last  a  universal  fight 
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began  among  the  donkey-driyers  themselyes,  a 
tremendous  knot  of  kicking,  cufBng  arms  and 
legs,  an  awful  warning  of  the  horrible  warfare 
of  each  against  all,  from  which,  as  we  all  know, 
the  thrice-blessed  institution  of  the  gensdarmerie 
alone  protects  our  fallen  humanity.  Without 
the  gensdarmerie — ^fearftil  thought!  we  should 
infallibly  eat  each  other  up,  like  the  Kilkenny 
cats.    Think  of  it  and  tremble ! 

The  donkey-drivers  of  Gastellamare,  however, 
all  came  alive  out  of  the  fray,  though  the  civic 
providence,  commonly  called  the  police,  kept  pru- 
dently out  of  the  way;  so  we  set  off  on  our 
journey  with  the  pleasing  consciousness  of  having 
—  guiltily  or  innocently — no  blood  upon  our 
heads.  To  the  liberally  distributed  kicks  and 
cuffs  we  soon  resigned  ourselves,  as  they  had  not 
fallen  upon  our  own  shoulders;  and  the  gentle- 
men themselves  had  no  sooner  finished  the  fight 
than  they  became  the  best  friends  in  the  world 
again. 

A  good  firm  mountain-road,  overhung  with 
old  trees,  led  us  to  the  little  villa  of  Quisisana, 
an  insignificant  place,  but  charmingly  situated 
on  an  eminence,  from  which  we  had  a  splendid 
view  over  land  and  sea.  No  less  delightful  was 
the  little  flowery  garden,  open  on  one  side  to  the 
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wide  landscape,  and  slint  in  on  the  other  hj  the 
steep  mountain-side. 

From  this  mountain  we  heard,  at  short  inter- 
valsj  a  strange  shrill  sound,  the  cause  of  which 
we  could  not  guess  at  first.  On  nearer  exami- 
nation we  discovered  that  the  noise  proceeded 
from  a  long  rope,  by  which  bundles  of  faggots 
collected  on  the  mountain  top,  were  constantly 
sliding  down  into  the  valley.  I  have  since  seen 
the  same  contrivance  in  many  other  parts  of 
South  Italy ;  and  it  seems  to  be  remarkably  ser- 
viceable on  rocky  mountains  where  the  growth 
of  wood  is  but  scanty.  In  our  mountain  forests, 
on  the  contrary,  whose  mighty  trunks  are  brought 
down  into  the  valleys,  either  by  water-power  or 
by  dint  of  their  own  weight,  whilst  the  smaller 
growth  is  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  removal, 
the  rope-plan  would  answer  but  badly. 

The  road  from  Gastellamare  to  Sorrento  runs 
along  the  shore,  following  all  its  indentations; 
now  crossing  the  sand,  now  high  above  it,  now 
rising,  now  sinking;  bridging  over  abysses,  pass- 
ing cheerful  little  villages,  running  between 
olive-groves  and  orange-gardens,  and  passing 
here  a  picturesque  convent  high  on  a  mountain- 
side, and  there  a  beautiful  villa,  the  flowery 
crown  of  a  sea-girt  rock. 
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Near  the  solitary  picturesque  church  of  Mete 
(or  St.  Meta,  I  don't  know  which),  the  road 
turns  the  comer  of  a  precipice,  and  the  plain  of 
Sorrento  lies  suddenly  before  you,  spread  out  far 
below,  embosomed  in  high  mountains  tiiat  ex- 
tend on  one  side  to  the  shore,  where  their  steqp 
walls,  many  hundred  feet  in  height,  rise  she^ 
out  of  the  sea.  The  whole  terrace-like  plain  is 
covered  with  one  wide  orange-forest,  sprinkled 
over  which  are  six  other  villages,  besides  Sor- 
rento, all  80  planted  that  they  run  one  into  the 
other  almost  undistinguishably. 

Sorrfento  itself  lies  at  the  south  end  of  the 
terrace  on  the  steep  cliff  that  overhangs  the  sea; 
it  is  a  rural-looking  little  place,  half  hidden 
in  its  own  gardens,  frowned  down  upon  by  high 
mountain-peaks,  and  intersected  by  picturesque 
clefts  and  chasms — narrow,  but  astonishingly 
deep,  cut  in  the  rock  by  the  forest-streams, 
along  whose  steep  walls  flourishes  a  most  lux- 
uriant vegetation.  One  of  these  romantic  clefts 
has  been  turned  into  the  town-moat,  and  behind 
it  may  be  seen,  here  and  there,  the  remains  of 
ancient  walls  and  gates. 

<<  Sorrento,  Sorrento,  1b  belk  citti, 
Si  mangia  si  bebe  ed  alegre  si  stL" 

True,  old  poet,  Sorrento  is  a  charming  place; 
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indeed,  I  don't  know,  whether  out  of  Germany  a 
moie  enchanting  spot  of  ground  could  be  found 
in  the  world.  Sorrento  itself  is  the  siren  whose 
name  it  bears.  Italian  Nature  has  here  pro- 
duced her  master-piece;  bright  as  imagination 
could  conceive,  with  blue  and  Neapolitan  sea- 
green  and  gold,  and  all  the  burning  colours  of 
the  sonth.  Let  imagination,  however,  beware 
of  conjuring  up  into  her  picture  any  visions  of 
green  grass,  refreshing  shades,  silvery  springs, 
the  leafy  dome  of  oaks  and  beeches,  and  lonely 
forest-paths;  for  if  she  does,  Italian  Nature,  even 
the  Nature  of  Sorrento,  will  not  satisfy  her. 

There  a  great  many  houses  in  Sorrento  fitted 
up  for  the  reception  of  visitors,  numbers  of 
whom,  both  Neapolitans  and  strangers,  are  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  here  during  part  of  the 
year,  especially  the  summer  months.  Indeed, 
the  inns  here  are  the  best  in  Italy ;  I,  at  least, 
have  nowhere  in  that  country  found  any  which 
conld  compare  with  the  elegant  arrangements 
and  first-rate  cookery  of  the  Albergo  Rispoli, 
although  it  is  not  by  any  means  of  the  first 
class.  The  house  stands  in  a  lemon-grove 
<~a  very  charming  place,  though  it  certainly 
might  be  kept  in  better  order  than  it  is,  but 
nothing  can  surpass  the  terrace  walk,  opening 
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right  upon  the  sea.  A  subterranean  passage 
(certainly  a  work  of  very  ancient  date)  leads 
from  the  garden  to  the  sandy  sea-shore,  from 
which  the  rock-foundations  of  Sorrento  rise 
sheer  up  at  a  right  angle.  All  the  other  paths 
to  the  beach  follow  the  course  of  the  forest- 
streams  before  described. 

One  glorious  morning,  shortly  after  sunrise, 
we  descended  by  one  of  these  paths,  and  reached 
the  little  harbour,  where  we  were  awaited  by  a 
boat  and  four  boatmen.  The  owner  of  the  little 
craft,  a  fine  old  sailor,  with  whom  we  had  made 
our  treaty  the  day  before,  introduced  them  to  us 
with  an  easy  graceful  politeness,  naming  one  as 
the  ^^  captain"  of  the  boat,  and  another,  a  hand- 
some young  fellow,  as  his  own  son ;  then  wished 
us  a  happy  voyage,  and  we  pushed  off. 

We  were  bound  for  Capri.  The  sea  was 
glassy  smooth,  and  the  useless  sail  hung  sleepily 
from  the  yard.  The  rowers,  too,  were  not  in- 
clined for  over-exertion,  so  nearly  three  hours 
passed  before  we  reached  the  island.  Mounting 
a  long  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  between 
garden^walls,  we  reached  the  little  town  of 
Capri,  which  lies  up  in  the  hollow  between 
the  two  summits  of  the  island  mountain.  We 
breakfasted  at  a  capital  inn,  and  then  took  a 
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walk  along  mountain-paths,  where  we  feasted 
our  eyes  on  Hie  most  extraordinary  variety  of 
lovely  scenery  lying  in  the  narrowest  possible 
compass. 

The  character  of  this  scenery  is  as  grand  as 
its  extent  is  small.  It  has  a  peculiarity  in  its 
beauty,  too,  with  which  nothing  can  be  compared, 
80  that  I  can  perfectly  conceive  the  passionate 
love  of  painters  for  this  little  island,  affording 
them,  as  it  does,  in  the  space  of  foui*  square 
miles,  the  richest  choice  of  glorious  points  of 
view  with  an  originality  of  landscape  forms, 
fascinating  to  an  imagination,  filled  with  images 
of  the  fabulous  lands  of  the  East.  Does  it  not 
sound  like  a  fable,  too,  when  you  have  pointed 
out  to  you  the  castle  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
hard  by  the  palace  of  Tiberius? 

But  time  presses;  the  blue  grotto  must  be 
seen,  and  must  be  seen  at  noon,  so  down  we  go 
again  towards  the  shore.  We  rowed  along  the 
island  under  the  shadow  of  the  towering  rocky 
walls  (here  as  smooth  as  if  they  had  been  cut 
with  a  knife),  which  were  heavily  lashed  by  the 
now  excited  sea.  The  passage  into  the  grotto 
was  rendered  somewhat  difficult  by  the  beating 
of  the  waves;  as  soon,  however,  as,  lying  on  our 
backs  in  Uie  boat,  we  had  passed  the  rocky  en- 
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trance,  we  found  onrselves  in  quiet  water,  in  a 
spacious  high- vaulted  cavem.  The  water  was 
brilliantly  blue,  like  ultra-marine,  and  a  bluish 
reflection  lighted  the  roof  here  and  there. 

I  was  glad  to  have  seen  this  peculiar  efiiact  of 
light;  but,  as  on  leaving  the  grotto,  most  of  my 
comrades  voted  for  an  immediate  return  to  Sor* 
rente,  and  I  then  thought  that  the  sight  of  it  had 
been  too  dearly  paid  for,  by  the  loss  of  the  greater, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more  beautiful  part  of 
the  island.  I  have  often  been  obliged  to  leave 
scenes  where  I  would  fain  have  lingered,  but 
never  more  unwillingly  than  on  the  present  oc- 
casion. 

A  considerable  fit  of  sea-sickness  did  not  tend 
to  cure  my  ill-humour,  and  my  miseries  were 
unrelieved  by  any  more  elevated  consolation  than 
the  contemplation  of  the  perpetrators  of  the 
deed,  the  authors  of  my  misery,  lying  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boat  in  a  much  worse  condition 
than  myself.  The  sailors,  with  the  graceful  tact 
so  peculiar  to  the  natives  of  the  South,  appeared 
not  to  notice  our  illness;  only  on  landing  did  die 
captain,  in  few  and  discreet  terms,  express  his 
sympathy. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


IflOBIA.  •— FROCTDA. —  TUB  TOWN  OF  I80HU. — TH£  SXNTIMSLLA 
GRANDE.  —  THB  BIROOCO. —  A  WALK  ROUND  THS  ISLAND.  — A 
OANDID 


At  lachia  I  hoped  to  make  myself  amends  for 
the  hasty  yiew  I  had  had  of  Capri,  and  I  there- 
fore arranged  an  excursion  to  it  with  some  fellow- 
trayellers — expressly  stipulating  for  at  least  a 
fonr-and-twenty  hours'  stay. 

We  embarked  at  Pozzuoli.  The  boat  was 
large  and  commodious,  and  the  four  rowers, 
stout  fellows  all,  did  their  duty,  animating  each 
other  with  the  Neapolitan  war-cry  of  "  Maca- 
roni^" and  in  ^^half  no-time"  we  had  passed 
Cape  Miseno,  and  come  in  sight  of  Procida — 
which  lies  half-way  between  the  mainland  and 
Ischia. 

We  made  a  landing  here,  as  it  was  our  plan  to 
walk  across  the  island,  and  meet  the  boat  on  the 
other  side.  Of  the  renowned  classic  beauty  of 
the  population  of  Frocida — ^which  boasts  of  a 
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Grecian  origin — ^we  saw  very  little,  and  just  as 
little  of  the  Greek  costume,  which  the  women  of 
Procida  are  said  to  have  retained,  but  which,  it 
appears,  you  are  not  favoured  with  a  sight  of, 
at  all  events  on  week-days,  unless  for  a  stipu- 
lated payment;  and  as  I  take  only  an  extremely 
moderate  amount  of  pleasure  in  any  kind  of 
masquerade,  I  submitted  with  great  resignation 
to  the  privation. 

Procida  must  be  very  thickly  peopled,  for  we 
walked  through  a  continual  succession  of  houses, 
only  interrupted  at  intervals  by  gardens:  the 
villages  through  which  the  road  led — had  a  neat 
and  prosperous  appearance — and  not  a  few  of 
the  houses  seemed  almost  to  bear  on  their  fronts 
the  inscription — "  here  dwells  a  rich  man."  Our 
appearance  created  apparently  quite  a  sensation 
among  the  youth  of  the  place — and  we  were 
escorted  the  whole  way  by  a  swarm  of  boys — 
before  and  behind — gazing  at  us  with  as  much 
mute  curiosity,  as  if  we  had  been  specimens  of 
some  new  and  unknown  race  of  animals.  Whilst 
we  were  waiting  on  the  opposite  shore  for  the 
boat,  a  poor  woman  came  up  with  a  request  that 

we  would  allow  her  to  go  with  us  to  Ischia 

Of  course  we  had  no  objection,  and  the  boatmen 
also  signified  their  assent^but  only  on  condition 
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of  extra-payment — and  when  the  poor  old  crea* 
tore  declared  she  had  no  money,  she  was  driven 
away  without  mercy.  It  was,  in  rain,  we  repre- 
sented to  them  that  one  person,  more  or  less, 
could  make  very  little  difference  in  the  amount 
of  their  labour— they  pushed  off,  and  it  was  not 
till  we  said  we  would  take  the  poor  woman  at 
our  expense,  that  they  would  agree  to  let  her 
come  in.  Then,  indeed,  all  was  civility  and 
harmony  again. 

The  chief  place  in  Lschia  is  a  little  town  of 
the  same  name,  lying  on  the  coast  next  Naples — 
an  insignificant  place  with  very  unattractive- 
looking  environs.  The  only  things  remarkable 
about  it  are  the  enormous  masses  of  lava — which 
have  remained  from  the  last  eruption  of  the 
£pomeo,  in  the  year  1300. 

Though  remarkable,  however,  they  are  cer- 
tainly no  decoration  to  the  island;  for  they  have 
covered  it  far  and  wide  with  a  mantle  of  dross, 
on  which,  up  to  the  present  day,  no  grass  will 
grow. 

We  found  an  inn  that  looked  as  desolate  as 
the  rest  of  the  landscape,  drank  in  it  a  glass  of 
wine,  that  we  should  have  thought  rather  better 
if  it  had  been  offered  as  vinegar; — and  then  we 
set  off  in  search  of  a  more  hospitable  region — a 
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little  bathing-place — called  Gasamicciola,  about 
two  hours'  walk  from  Ischia, — and  like  all  the 
Tillages  and  hamlets  on  the  island  on  the  sea- 
shore. We  had  been  recommended  to  a  cer- 
tain house  of  public  entertainment  called  the 
SentineUa  Orande^  which  is  built  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  little  town;  and,  doubtless  for 
the  sake  of  the  prospect,  on  a  steep  eminence. 
The  gate  of  this  hostelry  stood  wide  open — so 
also  did  the  house-door;  but  not  a  trace  of  a 
human  being  was  to  be  seen.  We  called, — ^but 
echo  only  answered,  and  we  began  to  think  we 
were  in  an  enchanted  castle,  or  that  the  inn  was 
forsaken,  and  accursed  of  God  and  men — and 
that  we  should  have  to  return  to  Ischia  hungrier 
and  thirstier  than  we  had  gone  out  of  it.  Just 
as  we  were  nearly  reduced  to  despair,  however, 
we  heard  some  faint  movement  at  a  distance — 
and  in  due  course  of  time,  a  fat  hostess  hove  in 
sight,  slowly  followed  by  a  waiter--and  last  of 
all,  by  a  cook — and  the  hopes  excited  by  these 
fair  visions  were  not  vain — ^for  we  ultimately 
found  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  tolerably  com- 
fortable room  and  a  roast  fowl.  We  could,  in- 
deed, have  wished  the  latter  somewhat  less 
tough;  but  thanks  to  our  previous  fast — and 
the  northern  vigour  of  our  appetites,  we  sue- 
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ceeded  at  last  in  oyercoming  its  obstinate  resis- 
tance. 

The  garden  of  the  inn  was  beautifully  situated^ 
but  in  a  state  of  scandalous  neglect — and,  there- 
fore,  afforded  no  very  pleasant  spectacle;  for  an 
excursion  it  was  too  late,  and  we  were  too  tired 
— and  we  remained^  therefore,  after  dinner, 
lying  on  our  respective  sofas.  The  wine,  alas, 
was  almost  as  undrinkable  as  at  Ischia — and  an 
attempt  that  we  made  to  improve  it  by  a  bottle 
of  Marsala  proved  an  entire  failure,  for  it  was 
mere  brandy  with  a  Sicilian  name.  In  consider- 
ation of  this  afflicting  circumstance,  we  thought 
it  advisable  to  retire  soon  to  bed,  and  there 
stretched  out  on  our  elastic  mattresses,  we  were 
lulled  to  sleep  by  the  howling  of  the  sirocco, 
that  since  sunset  had  been  blowing  over  the 
island  with  tremendous  violence. 

On  the  following  morning  the  storm  was  still 
more  violent  than  the  evening  before,  so  that  it 
seemed  scarcely  possible  to  leave  the  house.  A 
guide  was  found,  however,  who  entered  into  a 
contract  to  lead  us  ^^  round  the  island,"  by  a  way 
in  which  we  should  be  quite  sheltered  from  the 
wind,  and  accordingly,  though  with  no  great 
faith  in  this  promise,  we  set  out.  But,  behold! 
he  kept  it  but  too  well!     We  had  not  gone  a 
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hundred  yards  from  the  inn,  before  we  found 
ourselves  as  completely  sheltered  from  the  sirocco 
as  if  we  had  been  still  in  our  own  room.  We  were 
walking  in  a  hollow  way  between  two  high  walls, 
and  the  wind  blew  quite  harmlessly  over  our 
heads.  But  how  will  it  be,  we  thought,  when 
this  hollow  way  comes  to  an  end? 

It  did  not  seem  likely  to  come  to  an  end, 
however.  On  we  went,  hour  after  hour,  still 
between  the  two  high  stone- walls^ — which,  of 
course,  shut  out  from  us  the  whole  prospect  but 
the  space  between  them ;  and  except  here  and 
there,  at  some  of  the  principal  places  in  the 
island — Lacco,  Foria  and  Panza,  the  world  might 
have  ended  with  these  walls  for  all  that  we  could 
see  of  it  beyond  them.  By  degrees  our  patience 
began  to  tire  of  this  endless  dreary  pilgrimage 
along  a  ditch,  and  we  ventured  to  remonstrate 
with  our  guide,  but  he  held  fast  to  the  letter  of 
the  law. 

^^  We  had  desired  to  be  led  round  the  island, 
and  that  was  the  way  round  it" 

Like  the  ^^  juggling  fiend,"  he  had  ^'kept  the 
word  of  promise  to  our  ear— but  broke  it  to  our 
hope." 

The  fact  was,  too,  that  that  same  notion  of 
going  '^ round  the  island"  had  been  of  his  own 
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suggesting,  and  so  we  took  the  liberty  of  remind- 
ing him — adding  that  we  considered  him  wholly 
responsible  for  the  stupidity  of  the  proceeding. 
Thereupon  he  began  to  console  us  with  the 
assurance  that  our  prospects  would  soon  mend — 
"in  ten  minutes'' — "in  twenty  minutes" — "when 
we  had  passed  that  village/'  &c.  But  the  ten 
minutes,  and  the  twenty  minutes,  and  the  half 
hour  passed  by,  and  still  the  eternal  stone-walls 
were  our  inseparable  companions,  on  both  sides 
of  the  way. 

At  length  the  lost  thread  of  our  patience 
broke;  we  declared  we  would  have  an  end  to 
this  absurdity,  and  when  he  saw  we  were  in 
earnest,  the  false  guide  found  that  he  knew  of  a 
way  into  the  mountains  that  form  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  which  terminate  at  a  considerable 
height,  in  the  sharp  peak  of  Epomeo. 

The  wind  had  by  this  time  abated,  and  we 
were  beginning  to  rejoice  in  our  resolution,  when 
a  thick  mist  descended  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountains,  and  covered  *the  lower  part  of  the 
island  and  the  sea  as  with  an  impenetrable  veil. 
There  again  were  our  hopes  of  a  prospect  frus- 
trated, and  we  were  forced  to  content  ourselves 
with  what  lay  immediately  around  us — aground 
broken  up  into  wild  ravines  an  dchasms — sudden 
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Tarieties  and  a  rapid  decrease  of  vegetation — 
the  unexpected  presence  of  oaks  and  Alpine 
yiolets — ^this  was  all  we  noticed  during  our  con- 
tinual ascCTt,  until  we  at  last  halted  at  a  moun- 
tain Tillage  to  rest  and  refresh  ourselves. 

"Is  your  wine  good?"  I  asked  a  woman 
standing  at  the  door  of  a  house,  out  of  which 
hung  the  bush,  which  in  all  European  countries 
has  the  same  signification. 

^  Only  so-so,"  was  the  answer. 

"  There  is  no  better  to  be  had  in  the  place, 
I  suppose?"    I  answered,  in  a  tone  of  enquiry. 

"Ot,  yes,"  said  the  woman;  "you  will  get 
better  of  my  neighbour  here." 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  we  were  selfish  enough 
to  punish  this  worthy  woman  for  her  unusual 
candour,  by  going  to  the  house  of  her  neighbour. 
The  wine  did  not,  after  all,  do  much  honour  to 
the  disinterested  recommendation,  nor,  indeed, 
much  as  we  had  heard  of  the  wines  of  Ischia, 
did  we  ever  get  any  on  the  island  that  was  as 
much  as  tolerable. 

We  were  too  thirsty  now,  however,  to  be 
fastidious,  and  instead  of  making  any  diflSculties, 
we  made  a  very  hearty  meal  of  bread  and  cheese, 
washed  down  by  a  rather  considerable  quantity 
of  the  bad  wine. 
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^  The  apartment  in  which  we  took  it  was  the 
hall,  or  common-room  into  which  the  house-door 
opened — and  very  soon  after  our  entrance  we 
found  ourselves  surrounded  by  a  mob  of  the 
coubtry-people,  who  desired  to  know  where  we 
had  come  from,  whither  we  were  going  to,  what 
nation  we  belonged  to,  and  what  was  our  situa^ 
tibn  in  life. 

The  landlord  and  his  handsome  young  wife 
were  probably  not  less  curious  than  the  rest,  but 
they  seemed  to  have  some  greater  sense  of  de^ 
corum,  which  kept  them  from  expressing  it  so 
loudly. 

We  rose  at  last  to  take  our  departure,  and,  on 
demanding  our  reckoning,  found  it  amounted 
only  to  fifteen  grant,  that  is,  about  tenpence, 
fbr  which,  six  persons,  including  the  guide  and  an 
ass-driver  (who  certainly  did  not  suffer  for  want 
of  appetite)  had  made  a  most  abundant  meal; 
and  that  at  a  very  poor  inn  of  a  very  poor  vil- 
lage. A  few  thousand  steps  lower  down  the 
mountain  they  would  have  charged  us  a  piaster 
(Ss.  7d.)y  ftnd  we  should  not  have  thought  we 
had  any  cause  for  complaint  That  woman, 
who  praised  her  neighbour's  wine  more  than  her 
own,  and  the  young  married  pair,  who  contented 
themselves  with  fifteen  grani^  when  they  might 
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haTe  asked  a  piaster,  will  always  have  an  ho- 
nourable place  in  my  memory,  and  thdr  yirtne 
will  serre  to  make  amends  for  the  extcHrtions  of 
many  of  their  coimtry-people. 

After  long  wandering  on  lonely  paths,  al<»ig 
which  it  was  not  always  easy  to  find  our  way, 
we  found  ooiselYes  jost  below  the  summit  of 
Epomeo,  and  once  more  in  sight  of  Casamicciola^ 
The  jdaoe  lay  exactly  at  our  feet  as  the  chufdi- 
yard  does  below  the  church-8teq>le;  and  the 
descent  was  so  diflkult  thatwe  had  to  call  in  the 
assistance  <^our  hands.  The  ass,  indeed,  which 
carried  our  little  baggage,  refused  point-blank 
to  make  the  attempt,  and  therein  he  certainly 
showed  his  prudence,  for  he  could  not  have  dcme 
so  without  danger. 

Whilst  we  wtfe  taking  our  by  no  means  need- 
less refreshment  at  the  ^'  Great  Sentinel"  the 
steamer  came  in,  which  makes  the  passage  from 
Naples  eveiy  Monday  and  Thursday,  but  which 
had  not  been  expected  to-day  on  account  of  the 
storm.  We  woe  greatly  comforted  by  its  ap- 
pearance, for  we  had  had  enough  of  Ischia,  and 
there  was  still  sncha  heavy  swell  on  the  sea  that 
we  could  hardly  have  ventured  to  return  in  the 
open  boat  To  our  enquiries  concerning  the  time 
of  the  steamer's  departure  the  landlord  answered 
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Tery  readily,  ''At  eight,""  and  that  the  guide  would 
he  ready  to  accompany  ns  to  the  place  it  started 
from  at  six.  Naturally,  therefore,  we  slept  till 
six  in  perfect  tranquillity  of  soul,  and  then  got 
up,  just  time  enough  to  see  the  steamer  move  off. 
We  would,  of  course,  have  no  more  dealings 
with  our  false  and  treacherous  host,  but  went  over 
immediately  to  Ischia,  hired  a  boat,  and  landed 
at  last,  mortally  sea-sick,  at  the  nearest  point  of 
the  maioland  in  the  little  Bay  of  Miniscola.  We 
had  to  be  carried  through  the  surf,  and  as  we 
lay  on  the  shore  in  deplorable  plight,  we  con- 
fessed that  our  expedition  to  Ischia  could  not  but 
be  considered  a  failure. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 


P'BOM  NAnXS   TO   BOMS.  —  PATERNAL   PRBC AUTION.  ^  CITITA    TSO- 

oBiA  AOAm. — SAsrca  souicNims  at  romb. — ujxmnAXi^m 

OP  ST.  PBTKB8.*-DKP0RT1IB1IT  OF  THB  PBOPU. 


The  placards  of  the  steamers  annoimoed  that 
a  Neapolitan  boat,  the  "  Ercdano/'  would  go 
on  the  Tuesday  of  Passion  Week  from  Naples  to 
Givita  Yecchia;  and  although  I  am  somewhat 
shy  of  Neapolitan  vessels  in  general,  and  of  this 
particular  ^'  Ercolano/'  having  before  discovered 
to  my  cost  that  she  was  by  no  means  over-puncti- 
lious in  the  performance  of  her  promises,  I  re- 
solved this  once  more  to  place  my  trust  in  her. 
If  I  left  Naples  on  Tuesday  I  might  hope  to  be 
in  Rome  in  time  for  all  the  grand  ceremonies  of 
the  Easter  week. 

I  had  at  last  got  through  the  endless  formali- 
ties with  my  passport.  I  had  given  notice  of 
my  departure  at  my  lodgings ;  I  had  paid  my  bill; 
my  luggage  was  all  ready  packed,  and  I  set  out 
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for  the  office  of  the  steamer  with  the  perfect 
tranquillity  of  soul  of  a  man  at  peace  with  his 
collwieiice  and  the  police. 

From  afar  off,  however,  the  ill-omened  still- 
ness and  solitude  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
office,  in  place  of  the  customary  crowding  and 
confusion  and  uproar,  filled  me  with  evil  fore- 
bodings. I  entered,  the  room  was  empty;  and 
when  at  last  I  did  discover  in  a  comer  a  lonely 
functionary,  with  a  most  dismal  long  face,  I 
knew  what  was  coming  upon  me  before  he 
opened  his  mouth. 

"  The  *  Ercolano '  will  not  go  to-day— there 
were  too  few  passengers.'^ 

"  Not  to-day !  Well,  then,  to-morrow  I  sup- 
pose?'' 

"  Why,  no  I  The  Directors  of  the  Neapolitan 
steamers  have  not  positively  fixed  the  time.'' 

"  Pleasant,  truly !  —  and  what  may  be  the 
cause  of  this  judicious  arrangement?  " 

'^  The  government  has  proclaimed  a  three- 
weeks'  quarantine  against  Genoa.  There  have 
been  some  cases  of  plague  there." 

I  knew  well  enough  that  these  professedly 
sanitary  regulations  were  really  nothing  but  a 
plan  against  the  revolutionary  party  in  Piedmont 
— or,  what  they  call  so  —  and  an  attempt  to  set 
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up  a  barrier  against  the  dreaded  influence  pro- 
ceeding from  that  quarter. 

At  Borne,  a  similar  regulation  had  been  made; 
Tuscany  has  followed  the  example — ^in  order,  as 
far  as  possible,  to  close  Southern  Italy  against 
Piedmont.  It  became  manifest,  however,  that 
though  they  might  shut  it  out  by  sea,  they  could 
not  by  land,  unless  they  had  a  mind  to  shut  out 
France  and  Austria  at  the  same  time.  In  short| 
it  was  found*  impossible  to  carry  the  quarantine 
into  effect;  and  it  had  to  be  given  up.  In  the 
mean  time,  there  I  was  in  Naples,  vainly  specu- 
lating upon  how  I  could  get  to  Rome  in  time  for 
the  celebration  of  Easter.  I  could  find  no  vet- 
turino  who  would  undertake  to  carry  me  by  the 
Good  Friday  ;  the  places  in  the  diligence  were 
all  taken  for  weeks  to  come ;  and  it  appeared 
I  should  have  to  wait  till  the  Saturday  brfore 
Easter,  when,  in  spite  of  the  quarantine,  that 
threatened  to  cut  off  their  return,  two  bolder 
and  more  punctual  steamers  than  the  ^^  Ercolano,^ 
had  advertised  their  departure. 

The  "  Capri,"  which  I  chose,  was  overloaded 
with  goods  and  passengers  to  an  incredible  de- 
gree; whilst  its  neighbour,  the  ^^  Bosphorus,^*  had 
not  three  passengers,  and  scarcely  a  single  bale 
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of  goods.  The  two  vessels  lay  side  by  side  in 
the  harbour — the  "  Bosphorus"*  envying  us  for 
our  full  cargo — ^we,  the  "  Bosphorus,'"  for  the 
abundance  of  clear  space  on  its  decks;  and  our 
envy  increased  when,  precisely  as  the  clock 
struck  three,  the  ^^  Bosphorus  "^  put  itself  in 
motion,  while  our  boat  had,  as  yet,  showed  no 
signs  of  life,  and  the  police  was  still  busy  about 
her,  counting  and  mustering,  and  registering  the 
passengers,  that  no  wild  thoughtless  subject 
should  venture  out  into  the  wide  world,  without 
the  knowledge  and  care  of  the  paternal  Neapoli- 
tan government.  The  police  were  quite  in — 
what  ladies  call  —  "a  flurry,'*  about  a  maid-ser- 
vant, who  was  not  fully  and  regularly  described 
in  her  mistress's  passport. 

Everything  in  this  world  has  an  end,  however 
— even  a  Neapolitan  examination  of  passports — 
or  a  German  trial  for  treason — and  so,  at  last, 
we  got  to  sea ;  only  two  hours  after  the  appointed 
time.  Among  the  passengers  were  several  Nea- 
politan-Swiss soldiers  —  young  fellows  on  fur- 
lough— who,  after  giving  security,  had  received 
permission  to  return  home  for  a  visit;  some  old 
pensioners,  who,  after  twenty  or  thirty  years 
military  service  were  returning  to  their  native 
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A]p8y  wkidi  tbe7  had  not  seen  since  the  days  Of 
their  yoath;  and  here  were,  alfio,  some  Swiss 
cAoers  on  leave,  and  others  of  their  ooontrymen^ 
who  were  settled  in  Naples  as  merchants  or 
nuuudactorers. 

Hie  latter  held  themselves  most  carefolly  aloof 
firom  their  military  countrymen,  and  contrived  to 
it  understood  that  they  prided  themsdves 
little  on  the  connection.  Prohably,  how- 
ever, with  some  of  them  these  expressions  meant 
vciy  little,  and  were  merely  uttered  in  <Mrder  to 
&I1  into  the  tone  of  the  company;  but  there  was 
QM,  a  very  fine  young  man,  who  was  unques- 
tionaUy  in  earnest,  and  whom  I  heard  at  night, 
when  the  deck  had  become  tolerably  empty, 
descanting,  with  much  zeal  and  eloquence, 
on  the  scandal  of  this  Swiss  mercenary  soldier- 
ship. 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  entered 
the  harbour  of  Givita  Yecchia,  and  the  anchor 
had  scarcely  dropped  when  the  ringing  of  bdls 
and  the  firing  of  cannon  saluted  the  bright  blue 
Easter  morning,  while  a  hundred  gay  flags  waved 
over  the  water  from  all  the  masts  and  yards  ai 
all  the  vessels.  It  was  a  very  pretty  surprise 
for  the  moment,  but  my  pleasure  was  soon 
changed  into  grim  anger  when  I  perceived  that 
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there  was  no  German  flag  among  tliem.  The 
Italian  flag  was  there,  for  there  is  in  Italy  at 
least  one  Italian  government. 

We  found  the  police  and  the  cnstom-honse 
more  indulgent  this  time — for  what  harm  can 
come  out  of  Naples? — ^and  by  ten  o'dock  we  were 
on  our  way,  with  ^^  extra  post-horses,"  for  Rome, 
in  company  with  some  Englishmen  and  Americans, 
who,  like  myself,  wished  to  see  at  least  the  last 
act  of  the  Easter  celebration — the  illumination 
of  St.  Peters.  One  of  my  young  trarelling  com- 
panions was  reading  Eschylus — a  second  study- 
ing Pitt's  Parliamentary  speeches — and  one  of 
them  was  as  well  acquainted  with  Some  as  if 
he  had  been  born  in  it,  and  another  knew  our 
German  poets  better  than  I  did.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  these  and  the  youth  of  Italy ! 

We  drove  in  at  six  o'clock  through  the  Porta 
Cavalleggieri,  and  found  the  streets  thronged 
with  people.  Truly  one  could  see  it  was  a  fes- 
tival— lay  hold  of  itj  as  it  were,  with  one's 
hands.  Nev^,  even  in  the  busiest  days  of  the 
Carnival,  had  I  seen  so  many  foreign  faces  in 
Rome;  and  the  immense  mass  of  strangers  made 
me  feel  some  anxiety  concerning  my  quarters, 
which,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  was  by  no 
means  without  cause. 
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After  a  long  search  I  was  compelled,  in  order 
not  to  spend  my  whole  evening  in  running  about 
to  no  purpose,  to  put  up  with  a  garret  in  the 
Hotel  Spelmann,  which  had  been  intended  only 
for  a  servant;  and  then,  when  I  had  swallowed 
a  hasty  supper,  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Monte  Pincio;  a  couple  of  miles  off  St.  Peters, 
indeed;  but  considered,  nevertheless,  a  favour- 
able post  for  viewing  the  illumination. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  fairy  spectacle.  The  entire 
grand  outline  of  the  enormous  building  appeared 
drawn  in  fire —  on  the  dark  sky,  that  overhung 
and  veiled  the  city,  while  the  misty  forms  of  a 
hundred  cupolas  and  towers  were  dimly  seen, 
like  phantoms  watching  round  the  radiant  dome. 
Suddenly  the  fiery  form  seemed  to  become  ani- 
mated, and,  as  if  by  some  internal  magic,  to  glow 
with  intenser  splendour,  and  then  soon  after  the 
enchanted  palace  began  to  fade  and  grow  dim. 
One  blazing  point  after  another  became  dark — : 
large  gaps  appeared  in  the  glowing  picture; 
soon,  of  all  that  bright  fairy  castle,  nothing  was 
left  but  a  faint  dark  outline,  scarcely  discern- 
ible against  the  night-sky,  and  the  gazing  mul- 
titude silently  dropped  away. 

On  the  next  evening  the  customary  fireworks 
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were  exhibited,  bat  not  as  usual,  on  Mount  St. 
Angelo,  as  the  French  have  established  a  powder- 
magazine  in  its  vaults,  but  on  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo.  I  supposed  there  would  be  a  great 
crowd  on  the  place  itself,  and,  therefore,  went 
again  to  Monte  Pincio ;  although  I  knew  before- 
hand that  it  could  not  but  be  an  unfavourable 
spot  to  view  them  from.  In  fact,  I  only  saw 
them  in  profile,  and  the  best  were  in  a  great 
measure  masked  to  me,  but  I  nevertheless  saw 
enough  to  convince  me  that  the  Roman  fireworks 
are  worthy  of  their  old  reputation. 

For  the  church  ceremonies  I  was  too  late, 
which  I  did  not  regret  much  on  their  own  ac- 
count, but  only  because  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  deport- 
ment of  the  people  with  respect  to  them,  the 
grandest  exhibition  of  the  pomps  and  glories 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  worship.  Unfortunately 
those  whom  I  questioned  on  the  subject,  could 
tell  me  little  that  was  satisfactory,  though  they 
had  much  to  say  concerning  robes,  tapers,  flags, 
curtains,  &c.,  which  it  seems  had  absorbed  all 
their  attention.  How  the  people  of  Rome  had 
received  all  these  pompous  solemnities  they  could 
not  tell  me;  and  all  the  less,  that,  according  to 
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tlie  people  of  Borne  hid  onlj  been  adr 
■itted  to  the  second  line  of  spectators;  the  first 
being  reserred  for  the  good  company;  that  is 
the  faS-dressed  strangers;  and  most  of  those 
whom  a  Uack  coat  and  a  white  waistcoat  pro* 
ernes  the  hononr  of  an  entrie  into  the  priyileged 
eiide,  are  more  intent  on  staring  at  the  Pope  in 
panii/lcalUnUy  than  in  observing  the  temper  of 
the  people. 
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CHAPTEK  XXni. 

nOK  BOME  TO  OKNOA. — PLSA81TUS  OF  A  8KA-PA88AOB. — ^LBOHORN. 
— TO  SKA  AGAIN. — YARIKTT  OF  OOMPANT.  —  FIRST  LESSONS  IN 
OBOORAPHT. — ARRIVAL  AT  OENOA« 

It  was  now  the  3rd  of  May,  and  on  the  5th  T 
was  to  leave  Civita  Yecchia,  and  go  northwards. 
Bat  between  Borne  and  Givita  Yecchia  lie  forty 
miles;  and  in  Italy  forty  miles  cannot  always  be 
done  in  eight  and  forty  hours.  And  so  it  proved 
this  time.  The  vetturinos,  I  found,  were  all 
engaged;  and  the  diligences,  though  it  was  said 
in  general  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  pas- 
sengersy  were  now  over-full.  In  short,  after 
losing  a  great  deal  of  time,  I  was  obliged  to  give 
up  nearly  all  hopes  of  keeping  my  appointment 
in  Civita  Vecchia. 

There  was  still  a  chance,  however.  A  heavy 
gale  was  blowing,  and  it  was  very  probable  the 
steamer  would  wait  till  it  was  over.  ^'  It  might 
not  go  to  sea  till  the  following  day;  it  was  pro- 
bably still  lying  in  the  harbour."  Thus  I  con- 
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soled  myself,  and  eagerly  availed  myself  on  the 
5th,  of  an  opportunity  for  going  to  Civita  Veo 
chia,  where  I  arrived  just  two  hours  too  late. 
The  steamer  that  was  to  have  gone  on  the  3rd, 
had  just  put  to  sea,  though  the  wind  was  still 
very  high.  Had  it  been  a  Neapolitan  it  would 
not  have  played  me  such  a  trick. 

Another  was  announced  that  was  to  come  in 
from  Leghorn  on  the  7th,  and  this  was  a  Neapo- 
litan; no  other  than  the  ^^  Ercolano,'"  of  infamous 
memory;  and,  being  the  "  Ercolano,"  of  course, 
when  it  said  it  would  come,  it  did  not. 

What  it  is  to  have  to  pass  three  days  in  Civita 
Yecchia,  those  only  can  know  to  whom  such  an 
accident  has  happened.  Ennui  yawns  at  you 
from  every  street,  and  the  prospect  over  the  town- 
wall,  or  out  of  the  gate,  is  that  of  blank  despair. 
From  the  hotel  to  the  coffee-house — from  the 
coffee-house  to  the  hotel — this  is  all  the  variety 
offered  you.  Ton  flit  about  like  the  disconsolate 
shades  on.  the  shores  of  Acheron,  to  whom  the 
rites  of  burial  have  been  denied.  Now  and  then 
another  unhappy  ghost  passes  you,  but  you  are 
too  dejected  to  seek  any  companionship  or  con* 
solation.  I  found,  after  I  had  left  the  place, 
that  there  was  a  theatre,  but  they  appear  to  play 
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only  with  every  precaution,  to  prevent  the  public 
from  knowing  anything  about  it 

I  was  beginning  to  resign  myself  to  the  idea 
of  passing  the  rest  of  my  days  in  this  lively 
town,  when,  to  my  surprise,  the  "Ercolano"  ap- 
peared—only four- and- twenty  hours  after  its 
tiffle«  Such  punctuality  may  seem  incredible, 
but  it  really  was  so;  and,  of  course,  I  had  my 
chattels  collected,  my  bill  paid,  and  myself 
shipped,  in  the  shortest  possible  space  of  time. 

When  I  first  came  on  board,  the  sirocco 
seemed  to  have  a  little  abated,  but,  towards 
evening,  it  collected  its  strength  again.  Symp- 
toms of  uneasiness  began  to  show  themselves 
among  the  company.  I,  myself,  considered  it 
advisable  to  get  up  suddenly  from  the  table,  and 
go  to  bed,  where,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  un- 
welcome fellow-occupants,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  fall  asleep,  but  my  sleep  did  not  last  long ;  I 
was  awakened  by  a  horrible  unnatural  noise — 
there  were  sights  and  sounds  indescribable.  I 
sprang  from  bed — I  rushed  on  deck — and  thanked 
the  fresh  air,  and  the  spray,  that  dashed  in  my 
face,  for  reconciling  me  to  existence.  Then  I 
sat  down  on  a  bench,  and  in  a  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  looked  forward  longingly 
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to  the  morning;  bat  how  yain  are  human  hopes! 
When  the  morning  had  come,  there  was  some- 
thing I  longed  for  still  more,  and  that  was  a 
square  yard  of  dry  land,  om  which  I  might  find 
steady  footing.  In  my  fiercely  misanHiropic 
mood,  I  should  not  have  cared,  had  the  rest  of 
the  world  been  buried  in  the  waves,  ten  Hiousand 
fathom  deep. 

But  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning  I  was 
reconciled  to  my  species,  for  we  lay  before  the 
harbour  of  Leghorn.  The  motion  of  the  vessel 
had  greatly  diminished,  but  was  still  more  than 
was  agreeable.  One  by  one,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
with  pale  faces,  disordered  hair,  and  sleepless 
eyes,  emerged  from  the  cabins.  There  were 
doleful  salutations,  congratulations;  some  con* 
sumption  of  strong  cofiee,  and  many  strong  ex- 
pressions, not  precisely  blessings,  referring  to  the 
police-officers,  who  appeared  to  be  in  no  haste  to 
come  on  board.  At  length,  however,  we  wesre 
allowed  to  land,  and  purchase  at  the  police-office, 
for  four  francs  and  a  half,  the  privilege  of  re- 
maining a  few  hours  in  Leghorn.  But  we  were 
capable  just  then  of  giving  a  Napoleon  for  it; 
and  if  the  Leghorn  government  properly  under- 
stood their  vocation,  they,  would,  besides  the 
ordinary  tariff,    have  a  second,    applicable  to 
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ftteam-boat  travellers,  who  come  in  in  bad 
weather. 

The  pavement  of  the  city  of  Leghorn  I  ob- 
served, when  I  landed,  had  the  peculiarity  of 
moving  up  and  down  under  my  feet,  in  a  sin- 
gular manner  —  but  it  was  nevertheless  dear  to 
me  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  I  directed  my 
unsteady  steps  towards  a  well-known  restaura^ 
teur^s^  and  in  the  pretty  garden  my  person  ap- 
peared to  recover  the  ballast  necessary  to  retain 
it  in  its  due  perpendicular  position,  so  that  by 
degrees  I  began  to  look  on  the  world  with  differ- 
ent eyes,  and  even  to  acquire  so  much  of  an  en- 
terprising spirit  as  would  enable  me  not  only  to 
issue  forth  and  make  some  little  purchases  of 
quite  fabulously  cheap  silks,  but  after  that  to  go 
and  see  the  lions, — as  per  Guide-Book. 

They  consist  of  a  long,  straight,  rather  fine- 
looking  and  bustling  street,  several  public  squares, 
and  two  statues  of  Tuscan  Grand  Dukes.  The 
newest  of  these,  that  of  Ferdinand  III.,  has 
been  put  up  only  a  few  months,  and  shows  an 
intelligent  conception ;  the  other,  the  monument 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  exhibits  him  on  a  pedestal  to 
which  African  slaves,  Arabs,  Negroes  and  Turks 
are  chained  with  their  hands  behind  their  backs. 
As  for  the  thought  which  is  expressed  in  this 
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brutal  manner,  I  do  not  know  what  exploits 
Ferdinand  I.  ever  performed  agamst  Osmauli^, 
Bedouins,  and  Moors,  but  I  do  know  that  manj 
of  his  own  subjects  were  at  Algiers  and  Tunis, 
in  precisely  the  situation  in  which  the  Turks 
and  Africans  are  here  represented. 

Leghorn  is  new,  regularly  and  rather  plea- 
santly built,  the  old  Italian  style  being  found 
only  in  the  bye-streets.  The  better  quarters  of 
the  town  resemble  Trieste,  only  that  the  latter  is 
more  stately;  whether  richer  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but,  at  all  events,  the  love  of  gain  and 
mendicancy  are  much  more  importunate  at  Leg- 
horn. The  trade  of  begging,  as  it  is  here  carried 
on,  really  requires  considerable  activity.  No 
sporting  dog  is  so  eager  and  untiring  in  the  pur- 
suit of  his  game,  as  the  dwarfs,  the  maimed,  the 
halt,  and  the  blind  are  here,  in  flying  after  the 
heels  of  their  devoted  prey — the  stranger.  They 
pursue  him  through  street  after  street  with  a 
yelling  Litany,  repeated  without  interruption  or 
pause  for  breath,  and  always  beginning  and 
ending  with,  ^^  A  little  money ;  a  little  money, 
gentlemen,  and  I  '11  say  a  prayer  for  you  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.'^  I  must  add,  that  the  beggar  is 
usually  a  man  of  his  word,  and  if  you  buy  the 
prayer  thus  offered  for  sale,  by  dropping  a  coi^ 
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into  his  hat,  he  immediately  leaves  off  begging, 
and  sets  aboat  his  prayer  in  an  altered  tone,  and 
the  most  business-like  manner. 

At  six  o'clock  we  weighed  anchor  again  for 
Genoa.  The  company  was  the  most  variegated 
I  have  ever  seen  collected  on  the  deck  of  one 
vessel.  Besides  the  standing  figures  of  Italians, 
Englishmen,  Germans,  and  French,  and  the  now 
almost  equally  inevitable  Americans,  there  were 
Spaniards  (rare  as  birds  of  passage),  Norwegians, 
Dutchmen,  and  three  or  four  men  in  Oriental 
dresses,  who  announced  themselves  as  attendants 
on  the  Yladika  of  Montenegro. 

Their  costume  was  very  picturesque,  but  the 
men  themselves,  including  their  chief,  whom  they 
called  Greneral,  looked  like  our  journeymen  bakers. 
About  the  youngest  of  the  party,  there  was  soon 
collected  a  group  of  curious  Frenchmen  ftnd 
Frenchwomen,  questioning  him  concerning  his 
whereabouts.  The  prisoner  under  examination 
began  by  stating  that  he  was  a  servant  of  the 
Vladika  of  Montenegro. 

**Vladika?"  "Montenegro?"  "Was  he 
speaking  in  the  unknown  tongues?" 

"  We  are  Montenegrins,"  said  one  of  his  com- 
panions, thinking  he  was  thereby  helping  to 
explain  matters. 

VOL.  II.  0 
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^'  Montenegrins?  "  repeated  one  of  the  French- 
men. ^^  Ah — I  understand — the  Montenegrins 
live  on  the  Caucasus." 

''Good  heavens!  No!""  exclaimed  another, 
''Montenegrin  is  another  name  for  Scandina- 
vian.'' The  Montenegrin,  who,  on  his  side,  had, 
of  course,  never  heard  of  the  Caucasus,  or  of 
Scandinavia,  did  not  enter  into  this  geographical 
discussion,  but  opened  his  left  hand,  and  mark- 
ing on  it  three  points  with  the  fore-finger  of  his 
right)  said,  "  Here  is  Bussia, — ^here  is  Austria, — 
and  here,  in  the  middle,  betw^n  them,  is  our 
country.'' 

This  information  was  quite  accurate  enough 
for  the  Frenchmen;  they  were  satisfied  on  that 
point,  and  thereupon  commenced  an  inquiry  into 
the  political  position  and  constitution  of  Monte- 
negro, in  the  course  of  which  some  vary  few  and 
simple  elem^tary  ideas  were,  with  infinite  toil 
and  difficulty,  imparted  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Yladika  himself  had 
made  his  appearance.  He  was  a  tall,  young  and 
broad-shouldered  man,  whose  figure  would  have 
been  imposing,  had  he  carried  himself  better. 
He  was  dressed  like  a  European,  and,  except 
that  he  always  carried  a  dog-whip  in  his  hand, 
deported  himself  in  all  respects  like  a  civilised 
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gentleman.  According  to  ell  appearance,  in- 
deed, this  Yladika  is  a  cultivated  well-informed 
man,  acquainted  with  several  languages,  and 
very  fond  of  poetry.  He  q>oke  of  the  principal 
works  in  this  department  from  Homer  to  Schiller 
and  Goethe,  in  a  manner  that  showed  considera* 
ble  critical  taste  and  judgment;  but  such  a  man 
is,  perhaps,  scarcely  fitted  to  be  the  chief  of  a 
people  like  that  of  Montenegro.  *  It  owes  its 
independence  and  its  political  significance  prin- 
cipally to  a  well-organized  barbarism,  and  it 
would  be  destroyed  by  an  over-zealous  impa- 
tience to  open  a  path  to  civilisation  through  its 
mountains. 

The  Yladika  is  making  roads,  setting  up  inns, 
intends  establishing  schools;  and  even  carrying 
his  innovations  so  far  as  to  insist  that,  at  least, 
Ihe  priests  shall  learn  to  read.  Highly  dan- 
gerous all  this !     Were  I  a  Montenegro,  I  would 

*  This  Vladika,  who  is  since  dead,  is  mentioned  by  trayellers  to 
Montenegro  in  teims  that  excite  the  highest  interest.  As  a  man 
of  refined  feelings  and  high  intellectual  culture,  yearning  for  con- 
genial society,  and*especially  for  domestic  happiness,  while  placed, 
by  his  twofold  character  of  priest  and  chief  of  a  barbarous  people, 
beyond  the  pale  of  both.  His  health  was  also  extremely  delicate, 
with  a  tendency  to  pulmonary  malady,  and  the  rude  air  of  his  wild 
mountainous  country  was  so  painfiil  and  iigurious  to  him,  that  he 
long  felt  the  conyiction  that  it  must  necessarily  put  a  period  to 
his  existence  at  an  early  age — a  conviction,  as  we  have  seen,  justi- 
fied by  the  event.— Tr. 
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be  a  conservative  to  the  back-bone — just  as 
in  Turkey  I  would  have  taken  the  side  of  the 
Janizaries  against  Sultan  Mahmoud.  Civilising, 
in  such  a  case,  is  but  buUding  a  bridge  for 
,  the  enemy  to  pass  into  your  fortress,  and  dig- 
ging your  own  grave. 

We  had  scarcely  left  the  harbour,  when  the 
wind  rose  again,  and  the  waves  began  once  more 
their  Satanic  dance.  I  did  not  dare  sit  down  to 
table,  and  even  the  Yladika  was  not  protected 
by  his  double  dignity  of  Prince  and  Bishop,  from 
the  necessity  of  making  an  involuntary  fast. 
Pale  and  silent  he  sat  there,  crouched  together, 
a  real  picture  of  misery.  I  wrapped  myself  in 
my  cloak,  put  my  carpet-bag  under  my  head, 
lay  down  on  the  deck,  in  sullen  submission  to 
my  fate,  and  remained  the  whole  night  neither 
asleep  nor  awake.  Fortunately,  the  passage  did 
not  last  longer  than  that  of  yesterday;  long 
before  sunrise  we  lay  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa; 
and  some  hours  afterwards,  I  found  myself  on 
shore,  rejoicing  at  having  now  escaped,  once  for 
all,  from  the  treacherous  sea. 
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CHAPTEB  XXIV. 

OBNOA.— COUBTB0U8  TRBATMSNT.  ^*  BUST  AND  CROWDED  H0TBL8. 
—  MAONinOBNT    AROHXTEOTURB.— RICH    PI0TURE-OALLERIE8. — 

OOMPARATIYB   IN8IGNI7I0AN0E  OF  OHUROHES. RBLI0I0U8  HABITS 

OF  0BN0BBB.^BZQm8ITE  PROMENADE  OF  AQUA  8ALA. — 8PUCNDID 
COFFBB^HOUSB. — UNIVERSITY. — ^LEOTURB-ROOMS  WITHOUT  DESKS. 
— PALAOB  DORIA. — HONOURABLE  POSITION  OF  SARDINIA.^-TR00P8 
AND   NATIONAL  GUARD. — FREEDOM   OF  PRBS8. 

Two  hours  after  snnrise,  on  a  glorious  May 
morning,  and  we  were  rowing  in  a  small  boat 
that  had  fetched  us  from  the  steamer,  through 
the  immense  fleet  of  vessels  that  lay  at  anchor 
before  the  most  splendid  of  all  Italian  cities. 
On  the  shore,  were  awaiting  us  the  inevitable 
custom-house,  and  the  uneludable  police  officers; 
but  they,  one  and  all,  behaved  with  a  politeness 
and  forbearance  that  occasioned,  in  my  mind, 
the  most  lively  anxiety  for  the  safety  of  the 
country.  What !  Not  rummage  in  people's 
trunks  for  revolutionary  writings  and  treasonous 
engravings?  Let  strangers  come  into  the  coun- 
try  without   having    studied    their  passports 
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through  from  beginning   to  end?     Not  even 
allow  your  gensdarmes  to  show  any  signs  of  that 
wholesome  bratality  that  marks  a  well-regulated 
police? — and,  more  surprising  still,  not  allow 
them  to  be  paid  for  their  politeness?    How  is  it 
possible  that  a  country  can  get  on,  that  thus 
neglects  the  very  fundamental  rules  of  social 
order?    Every  one  knows  that  it  is  only  by  the 
conscientious  observance  of  them  that  Borne  and 
Naples  are  able  to  maintain  themselves;  so  we 
may  all  guess  what  a  terrible  fate  must  be  in  re^ 
serve  for  Sardinia,  which  despises  such  judicious 
regulations.    With  mournful  thoughts  like  these, 
I  made  my  way  through  the  throng  about  the 
harbour,  and  its  neighbouring  streets,   to  the 
Hotel  Feder.    There  I  found  the  entrance-hall^ 
the  staircase,  the  corridors,  choked  up  with  tra- 
vellers,  trunks,    carpet-bags,   and  band-boxes, 
breathless  waiters  rushing  up-and-down  stairs 
with  bunches  of  keys,  an  incessant  calling  and 
ringing  from  every  floor — in  short,  a  veritable 
scene  frx)m  Babel. 

As  a  late  comer  I  was  carried  by  the  spring- 
tide of  passengers  from  the  steamers  that  had 
filled  the  house,  right  up  to  the  roof  and  there 
flung  into  a  little  room  in  the  comer  of  a  wide 
labyrinth  of  galleries  and  passages.    The  room 
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was  comfortably  furnished,  howeyer,  and  I  took 
the  precaution  immediately  to  fortify  myself 
against  any  hostile  invasion  of  my  territory  by 
locking  myself  in.  The  precaution  was  not 
needless,  for  the  stream  of  homeless  travellers 
continued  long  to  sweep  past  my  harbour  of  re- 
fuge, before  it  at  last  found  rest  in  the  measure- 
less abysses  of  the  huge  hotel.  Then  at  last  I 
ventured  to  open  my  door,  and  reconnoitre  my 
position,  and  I  found  that  I  lived  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-seven  steps  above  the  level  of 
the  street,  and  that  the  staircase  mountain  on 
whose  summit  I  had  fancied  myself,  had  still  two 
or  three  stories  above  my  eyrie. 

The  extent,  the  grandeur,  the  polished  magni- 
ficence of  the  Genoese  architecture,  has  not,  per- 
haps, its  equal  in  the  world.  Many  other  cities 
have  particular  buildings  which  Genoa  cannot 
equal  It  has  no  St.  Mark's  Place — ^no  St.  Pe- 
ter's Church — no  Louvre — ^no  Waterloo  Bridge; 
but  it  has  a  greater  number  of  palaces  than  any. 
The  Genoese  style  of  building  is  not  so  rich  and 
fanciful  as  the  Venetian,  but  it  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  coarseness  of  the  heavy,  gloomy 
masses  of  stone  that  bear  the  name  of  palaces 
in  Padua  and  Bologna;  and  it  is  far  more  taste- 
ful and  dignified  than  that  of  the  residences  of 
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nobles  at  Some.  In  grandeor  of  design,  and  in 
a  solidity,  whose  doration  seems  calculated  for 
eternity,  the  houses  of  the  Genoese  families  re- 
semble the  great  public  buildings.  Here  all  is 
genuine  and  finished,  from  the  design  of  the 
artist  who  drew  the  plan,  to  the  execution  of  the 
last  workman  by  whom  it  was  completed.  No- 
where either  is  to  be  seen  any  trace  of  impOTerish- 
ment  or  decay.  Genoa  is  as  rich,  or  richer  than 
ever;  the  descendants  of  its  dukes  are  still  sur- 
rounded by  the  splendour  of  their  princely  posr 
sessions,  and  they  have  no  more  forgotten  the 
past  than  lost  hope  for  the  future. 

The  streets  are  unfortunately  so  narrow  that 
much  of  the  eflfect  of  the  stately  edifices  that 
compose  the  dty  is  lost.  Many  of  them  are  in- 
accessible for  carriages,  and  the  palaces  ha^e 
often  no  carriage-entrance;  but  still  enough  is 
left  to  awaken  admiration — ^I  had  almost  said 
reTerence.  Many  of  the  streets  consbt  of  one 
uninterrupted  series  of  magnificent  buildings,  to 
each  one  of  which  a  proud  historic  name  belongs, 
and  which  are  still  the  abode  of  wealth,  taste, 
and  art 

A  truly  noble  hospitality  keeps  the  doors  of 
all  museums  and  galleries  open  for  public  enjoy- 
ment; and  the  latter  excel  other  Italian  coUec- 
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tions  of  pictures,  in  the  great  variety  of  their 
specimens  of  different  schools.  That  of  the 
Netherlands  is  splendidly  represented ;  and  even 
the  great  pencil  of  Vandyke  can  nowhere  be 
better  estimated  than  here.  I  may  mention,  for 
instance,  a  portrait  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  in 
the  superb  Palace  of  Balbi,  representing  the 
King  on  a  grey  horse,  saluting  the  people,  with 
his  vdvet  cap  in  his  hand.  This  picture  be- 
longs to  the  small  number  of  likenesses  which 
have  convinced  me  that  a  portrait  may  be  valu- 
able as  a  work  of  art,  apart  from  its  interest  as 
an  historical  memorial 

Bicher  and  grander  even  than  that  of  the 
palace  Balbi,  is  that  of  Durazzo,  now  belonging 
to  the  Marquis  of  Brignole  Sale.  It  fills  a  long 
suite  of  rooms,  which  are  furnished  with  great 
luxury  and  taste,  but  at  the  same  time  afe  per- 
fectly comfortable  to  live  in.  Here  also  you  find 
a  large  number  of  historical  portraits,  combining 
Dutch  fidelity  with  Italian  warmth  and  poetical 
treatment.  One  piece  of  genuine  Dutchism  is 
a  '^Rubens'  Family,"  representing  the  artist 
with  his  second  wife,  and  surrounded  by  various 
Bacchus-like  forms.  The  husband  is  a  most  un- 
pleasant-looking, worn-out  old  hoy^  who  is  ex- 
pressing, in  no  very  delicate  manner,  his  admi- 
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ration  of  the  swollen  exuberance  of  charms  in 
his  better  half.  Looking  only  at  him,  one  can 
well  imagine  how  he  should  desire  Ijp  get  rid  of 
the  bold,  handsome,  young,  curly-headed  Van- 
dyke-Min  object  which  he  cunningly  attained,  by 
presenting  the  pupil,  who  thus  threatened  his 
domestic  peace,  with  a  hoi^,  with  which  the 
young  man  rode  out  forthwith  into  the  wide 
world,  and  did  not  come  back  again. 

A  glance  at  Madame  Rubens,  howeyer,  per- 
plexes one  a  little,  as  to  these  jealous  tendencies 
of  Monsieur  son  mart.  His  caution  seems  en- 
tirely unnecessary,  for  one  can  scarcely  imagine 
this  elegant  Vandyke  would  ever  have  thought 
of  attacking  virtue  thus  defended  in  a  three- 
fold armour  of  flesh. 

Considering  the  great  love  of  the  Genoese  for 
architectural  magnificence,  the  comparative  poor- 
ness of  their  churches  is  somewhat  remarkable. 
The  cathedral  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  con- 
sidered at  all  imposing.  It  is  not  large,  indeed, 
but  it  is  very  effective  in  its  style  and  propor* 
tions  (approaching  the  gothic),  and  made  more 
striking  by  the  alternate  employment  of  black 
and  white  marble.  What  struck  me,  however,  as 
more  remarkable  than  anything  in  the  architec- 
ture, was  the  great  number  of  young  men  whom. 
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contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of  Italian,  and  non- 
Italian  towns,  I  fond  in  the  churches  of  Genoa. 

Can  it  be,  that,  in  spite  of  this  wicked  Cionsti- 
tution  that  it  possesses,  Genoa  is  rather  a  religi- 
ously disposed  town,  whilst  in  Rome,  under  the 
happy  rule  of  the  successors  of  St  Peter,  the  em- 
ployment of  all  the  spiritual  and  temporal  means 
at  its  command,  has  not  enabled  the  Pope's 
government  to  check  the  tendency  to  infidelity, 
or,  what  is,  of  course,  worse,  to  Protestantism? 

Rome  is  swarming  with  cowls  and  frocks,  and 
shaven  crowns.  In  Genoa,  on  the  contrary,  you 
see  few  priests,  still  fewer  monks;  and  of  the 
Jesuits'  scholars,  with  their  clerical-looking  vest- 
ments, none  at  all.  Yet  the  Genoese  are,  to  all 
appearance,  good  Catholics,  whilst  the  Romans 
scarcely  have  any  other  religion  than  that  of 
hatred  and  revenge;  of  which  religion  of  theirs, 
there  will,  probably,  some  day,  be  a  notable 
revelation. 

Genoa  has,  as  far  as  I  know,  but  one  public 
walk,  but  that  one  is  the  very  finest  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  within  the  walls  of  a  city.  Being  at 
a  conuderable  elevation,  it  commands  the  town, 
the  harbour,  the  sea;  and  on  the  land  side,  the 
mountain  declivities,  scattered  all  over  with 
beautiful  country-houses  and  gardens.     Such  a 
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view  as  this  laxuriantlj-blooming  world  of  flowers 
and  shrubs  of  the  garden-cily,  which  stretches 
upwards  to  a  considerable  height,  is  scarcely  to 
be  met  with  a  second  time  in  all  Italy ;  not  even 
in  Naples,  whose  environs  cannot  vie  with  those 
of  Genoa,  in  either  the  number  or  the  d^ance 
of  its  country-seats. 

The  vegetation  in  the  Genoese  landscape  is,  in 
my  opinion,  just  as  rich  as  at  Naples;  and,  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  mountain-masses  that  form 
the  Ligurian  shore,  Naples  has  nothing  to  com- 
pare, except  the  double  cone  of  Vesuvius. 

Towards  evening  the  walk,  which  is  named 
from  an  over-copious  spring,  that  of  Aqua  Sala, 
is  visited  by  numerous  promenaders,  who  come 
to  enjoy  the  sea-breezes  in  cheerful  unconstrained 
society,  beneath  the  thick  foliage  and  the  bloom- 
ing shrubs.  The  company  seems  to  consist 
almost  exclusively  of  the  upper  and  middle 
classes;  you  see  few  elegantes j  still  fewer  horse- 
men or  carriages,  to  which,  indeed,  most  of  the 
houses  and  streets  are,  as  I  have  said,  inac- 
cessible. The  Genoese  women  are  not  hand- 
some either  in  face  or  figure — they  are  afficted 
with  hands  and  feet,  very  much  resembling  those 
of  the  Milanese,  and  they  show  no  particular 
grace  either  of  dress  or  deportment :  they  do  not 
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know,  for  instance,  how  to  put  on  the  yeil, 
which  is  a  national  article  of  costume.  But  both 
the  women  and  girls  have,  besides  their  fair 
complexions,  an  indescribable  charm  in  their 
gentle  confiding  eyes,  expressive  of  kindly  and 
affectionate  dispositions. 

On  enquiring  after  a  coffee-house,  I  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Concordia.  A  broad  flight  of  steps 
of  polished  white  marble,  leads  from  the  prin- 
cipal street  to  a  garden,  enclosed  on  three  sides 
by  palaces,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  terrace  ;  it  is 
not  large,  but  so  blooming  and  so  beautifully 
kept,  that  I  have  hardly  seen  another  in  Italy  to 
compare  with  it.  Marble  statues  gleam  forth 
amidst  fruit-laden  orange  groves,  and  bright 
neat  gravel-paths  lead  through  clumps  of  olean- 
ders, and  jasmines  and  roses,  and  meet  in  the 
centre  at  a  fountain,  in  whose  magnificent  basin 
play  countless  gold  and  silver  fish.  Handsomely 
finished  chairs  and  tables  of  wrought  iron  invite 
you  in  the  shady  spots  to  a  repose  that  is  not  at 
all  disturbed  by  the  numerous  guests  you  might 
expect  to  find  in  so  delightful  a  spot.  In  a 
German  town  the  Concordia  would  be  a  mine 
of  wealth  to  its  possessor,  but  in  Genoa  it  ap- 
pears, on  the  contrary,  to  be  ruining  him;  and 
I  see  now  that  other  Italian  landlords  are  quite 
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in  the  right  to  receive  their  visitors  in  narrow^ 
^oomy,  reddng  holes  of  rooms;  for  the  people 
are  neither  accnstomed  to,  nor  care  about,  any-* 
thing  better. 

Towards  evening  I  climbed  up  to  the  cde- 
brated  Villa  Negri,  which  lies  inside  the  town 
indeed,  but  on  a  steep  height,  whence  you  look 
down  on  Genoa  with  its  wide  horizon  of  sea  and 
mountain,  and  from  the  midst  of  beds  of  flowers 
of  thousand  hues  and  thousand  perfumes,  see 
tiie glories  of  the  world  spread  out  beneath  you: 
such  a  prospect  can  neither  be  painted  nor  de- 
scribed. 

We  had  had  a  magnificent  sunset,  with  a  per- 
fectly clear  sky;  but,  on  the  following  morning, 
heavy  black  clouds  hung  down  on  the  roofi  of 
the  churches,  the  rain  was  soon  shooting  down 
in  torrents,  and,  though  it  was  the  11th  of  May, 
two  coats  were  by  no  means  too  many.  I  went» 
however,  to  visit  some  churches,  galleries,  and 
palaces,  of  which,  the  University^  deserves 
mention,  as  a  superb  specimen  of  architecture. 
A  flight  of  marble  steps,  guarded  by  gigantic 
lions,  ascends  from  the  street,  and  leads  to  a 
pillared  court,  above  which  the  palace  rises  with 
its  magnificent  double  staircases  and  colonnades, 
up  to  the  highest  gallery,  through  whose  open 
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arches  the  sky  is  seen  between  the  fruit  and 
foliage  of  a  bower  of  orange  trees. 

The  internal  arrangements  of  the  house  do 
not  altogether  correspond  with  this  superb  ex- 
terior. A  lecture-room  that  I  saw  was  rather 
confined  and  gloomy,  and  fitted  up  with  benches 
only,  without  desks.  But  after  all,  I  don't 
know  whether  this  should  be  considered  a  defect 
I  cannot  find  that  the  desks  serve  any  purpose 
in  our  German  universities,  except  to  benefit  the 
paper-makers,  who  are  the  sole  gainers  by  all 
this  scribbling.  For  my  part,  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  I  have  burdened  my  academical  con- 
science with  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
these  college  exercises,  whose  utility  the  cheese- 
monger can  alone  discover.  Can  any  more  drearily 
barren  task  be  conceived  than  that  of  this  me- 
chanical writing  down  of  the  wisdom  that  our 
professors  spend  half  years  in  dictating  to  us,  in 
order  that  we  may  lose  our  half  years  in  writing 
what  we  may  at  any  time  (if  we  have  a  mind) 
buy  printed  for  a  few  shillings.  And  from  this 
ten,  twenty,  thirty  years'  chewing  the  cud  of  what 
has  been,  once  for  all,  committed  to  paper,  we 
expect  l^e  exciting  penetrating  efiect  of  the 
living  word  !  Truly,  when  I  think  of  this 
miserable  daily  drudgery  that  makes  the  chief 
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occupation,  both  of  learners  and  teachers,  I  am 
ashamed  of  our  much-praised  universities. 

Of  the  great  names  of  Genoa  none  is  so  well 
known  to  us  in  Germany  as  that  of  Doria,  but 
I  believe  it  owes  its  popularity  chiefly  to  its 
having  been  so  continually  roared  and  thun- 
dered in  our  ears  in  Schiller's  "  Fiesco,"  a  tra- 
gedy with  strong  lungs,  but  in  other  respects, 
somewhat  weak.  That  impotent,  effeminate, 
cowardly  babbler  of  a  Verrina  is  made  to  play 
the  part  of  a  ^^  first  Bepublican,"  and  what 
is  worse,  has  really  imposed  himself  as  such  on 
our  worthy  German  public.  Let  me  get  away, 
however,  from  the  German  public  and  literary 
criticism  to  the  palace  of  the  Doria.  It  has 
long  been  uninhabited  and  uninhabitable;  the 
reaction  of  the  French  Revolution  passed  over  it 
with  desolating  force,  and  when  an  attack  was 
to  be  made  on  the  Genoese  aristocracy,  the 
palace  of  the  Doria  was  attacked  as  Its  symboL 

Even  the  garden  which  lies  between  the  palace 
and  the  sea,  is  a  very  picture  of  destructive 
revenge.  Pedestals  without  statues — broken 
marble  benches — a  mutilated  Neptune  group,  in 
a  dried-up  marble  fountain — ^box  and  rose-hedges 
run  quite  wild  —  paths  overgrown  with  grass 
and  weeds — in  short,  a  most   romantic  wil- 
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demess,  a  very  burial-ground  of  departed  glory. 
But  beyond  its  limits  you  look  into  the  city  of 
Genoa,  exuberant  with  the  richest  life.  On  an 
immense  marble-terrace  that  runs  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  garden  overlooking  the  sea, 
you  seem  to  stand  on  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  these  contrasts;  behind  you  are  the 
ruins  of  the  splendid  forms  of  old  Genoese  life; 
before  you  a  youthful  fresh  healthy  reality,  that 
has  not  only  outlived  the  destruction  of  those 
forms,  but  is  pregnant  with  boundless  hopes  for 
the  foture. 

Yes !  let  us  rest  assured  that  this  age  of  ours 
— this  Europe  of  the  present  day — this  Italy — 
progressive  Italy,  with  Genoa  at  its  head,  has 
before  it  a  great  future  destiny.  In  political 
and  patriotic  spirit,  as  well  as  in  commerce, 
Genoa  is  the  most  active  and  enterprising  city 
of  the  whole  peninsula — ^the  most  energetic  re- 
presentative of  the  Young  Italy  which  is  working 
itself  gradually  and  laboriously  out  of  its  me- 
diaeval chrysalis.  It  really  warms  one's  heart  to 
have  found  at  length  a  piece  of  Italian  soil, 
where  no  fetters  clank,  where  there  is  no  rat- 
tling of  musketry,  and  no  despotism  propped  up 
by  the  corporal  and  the  priest.  Here,  for  the 
first  time,  you  see  a  healthful  vigorous  people 
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rejoicing  in  the  present  day,  and  looking  with 
oheerfol  courage  to  the  morrow. 

Sardinia  is,  beyond  all  question,  that  one  of 
the  Continental  states  which  has  issued  most 
honourably  from  a  yery  difficult  position;  and 
which,  even  after  the  great  misfortunes  of  the 
year  1849,  has  completely  recovered  itself.  It 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  governed — ^not 
indeed  by  great  statesmen,  but  by  honest  men. 
After  twice  drawing  the  sword  in  the  national 
cause  t)f  Italy,  against  an  opponent  six  or  eight 
times  its  superior  in  strength — ^it  has,  indeed, 
been  compelled  to  yield  to  the  fortune  of  war,  and 
an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  force;  but  de- 
feated as  it  has  been,  it  has  at  least  saved  its  poli- 
tical honour,  and  consequently  the  confidence  of 
the  nation,  and  its  own  prospects  for  the  future. 

Had  the  Sardinian  government  been  so 
shameless  as  boldly  to  deny  to  day  what  it 
asserted  yesterday,  and  not  only  to  renounce  the 
national  cause  which  it  had  hitherto  supported^ 
but  to  persecute  it  with  the  genuine  hatred  of  a 
renegade,  it  might  indeed  have  stood  in  much 
higher  favour  at  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  than  it 
does  at  present;  but  it  would  just  as  little  have 
escaped  the  contempt  of  its  people,  as  any  other 
notorious  traitor. 
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The  Sardinian  govemment  has  also  kept  faith 
with  its  people,  though  it  was  in  the  position  of 
being  able  to  break  it  without  any  immediate 
danger;  and  though  the  keeping  one's  word  may 
not  be  any  great  merit — ^we  yet  live  in  times 
when  we  might  be  tempted  to  regard  it  as  such, 
and  even  a  merit  of  a  very  rare  kind.  In  short, 
the  Sardinian  state,  small  and  weak  as  it  is,  and 
still  bleeding  from  severe  wounds,  stands  in  an 
honourable  position— and  not  the  less  so  in  the 
opinion  of  the  nations,  because  certain  cabinets 
look  askance  at  it  It  has  saved  from  the  wreck 
of  its  fortunes  a  self-respect,which  in  certain  other 
countries  has  been  torn  up  by  the  roots — even 
without  any  misfortunes  having  occurred — and 
whUst  in  Prussia,  the  government-conscience 
has  to  drag  about  with  it  a  burden  of  the 
deepest  humiliations,  that  of  Sardinia,  with  per* 
feet  right,  carries  its  head  higher  than  ever. 

In  Genoa,  you  meet  at  every  step  an  expres- 
sion of  stout-heartedness  and  valiant  self-trust; 
but  it  speaks  most  eloquently  from  the  deport- 
ment of  the  armed  force— of  the  Burgher  Guard, 
as  well  as  the  troops  of  the  line.  The  whole 
town  is  like  a  camp  where  preparation  is  being 
made  for  an  approaching  battle.  The  streets 
^e  alive  with  the  movements  of  bodies  of  men, 
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with  military  exercises,  and  martial  music — 
especially  towards  the  evening— and  all  the 
squares  and  open  places  present  an  animated 
spectacle.  The  troops  of  the  line  make  a  very 
favourable  impression.  They  are  not  large  m^, 
hut  they  have  the  true  military  bearing — and 
even  their  uniform  does  not,  like  that  of  most 
Italian  soldiers,  express  feebleness,  by  its  mimicry 
of  foreigners.  In  this  point,  it  is  perfectly 
independent; — the  uniform  especially  of  the 
Chassev/rSj  who  are  very  numerous  in  Genoa,  is 
quite  peculiar,  and  as  it  appears  to  me  not  less 
suitable  for  the  purpose  in  view. 

It  consists  of  a  very  short  coat,  almost  like  a 
jacket — ^a  kind  of  sailor's  hat,  with  a  large  bunch 
of  cock's  feathers  which  gives  them  a  somewhat 
piratical  aspect  —  but  does  not  detract  from 
their  martial  character.  In  many  of  their  ex- 
ercises, for  instance  the  quick  march — they  cer- 
tainly excel  the  German  soldiers,  and  altogether 
their  appearancci  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  it — ^is 
very  satisfactory.  The  Burgher  Guard  also 
makes  a  very  good  impression;  indeed,  it  is 
calculated  to  command  more  respect,  than  any 
other  I  have  ever  seen.  It  undertakes  its  mili- 
tary duties  more  in  earnest,  it  is  unwearied  on 
the  parade,  and  seems  not  to  forget  that  it  may 
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any  day  be  called  out  not  only  to  restore  order 
in  the  city,  but  to  march  to  the  frontiers,  and 
even  beyond  them. 

The  press  of  Genoa  is  in  full  activity.  Large 
political  newspapers,  pamphlets,  popular  periodi- 
cals, fly  about  in  all  directions  and  with  the  most 
perfect  freedom.  At  the  comer  of  almost  every 
street  an  itinerant  bookseller  has  set  up  his  shop, 
and  is  continually  bawling  out  his  catalogue  at 
the  top  of  his  lungs  for  the  benefit  of  passers  by. 
Zealous  as  the  tradesman  is,  however,  he  is 
scarcely  more  eager  than  his  customers,  and  on 
Sundays  and  all  special  occasions  his  sale  is  very 
considerable. 

The  people's  literature  takes  almost  without 
exception  a  tone  hostile  to  the  church.  Here 
in  one  is  an  article  on  the  ^^Desirableness  of 
abolishing  the  Wealthy  orders  of  Monks" — 
in  another  a  popular  drama,  called  ^^  The  Horrors 
of  the  Inquisition,"  whilst  the  ^^Giomale  del 
Popolo,""  devotes  itself  principally  to  contradict- 
ing the  statements  and  assertions  of  a  priestly 
paper  which  has  been  giving  itself  a  great  deal 
of  trouble,  from  a  comparison  of  the  criminal 
statistics  of  France  and  England,  to  demonstrate 
the  immorality  of  Protestantism. 

The  language  which  is  held  on  such  occasions 
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against  the  papacy,  monastic  orders,  priestly 
role,  and  priestly  influence,  is  so  strong  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  dilute  it  considerably  in 
order  to  repeat  it  with  impunity  in  Protestant 
Germany. 

Yet  the  decided  inclination  to  Protestantism 
which  is  so  evident  in  Florence,  and  doubtless 
would  be  still  more  so  in  Rome,  if  it  dared  show 
itself;  this  gradual  estrangement  from  a  church 
which,  though  national,  is  so  strongly  associated 
with  despotism  and  the  dominion  of  foreigners,  is 
not  yet  in  any  great  degree  perceptible  in  Genoa, 
but  sooner  or  later  it  must  inevitably  arise,  as 
the  natural  effect  of  the  influence  of  a  press  so 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  Papacy. 

And  who  would  have  a  right  to  complain  if  it 
should?  A  power  that  has  existed  for  m<»re 
than  a  thousand  years,  and  which  yet  cannot 
maintain  itself  against  the  attacks  of  a  few  news- 
paper quills  has  lived  too  long,  and  must  perish 
by  the  universal  law  of  nature. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

TBS   ROAD   TO   ARQUATA. — TURIN, — ^THB  PALAZZO  DELLE  SOISNZE. — 
THE  PARLIAMENT. — DESPERATE   RESOURCE. 

A  GEEAT  crowd  of  passengers,  porters  carrying 
luggage,  and  piles  of  the  luggage  itself,  choked 
up  the  office  of  the  diligence,  so  that  I  had  much 
difficulty  in  rescuing  not  only  my  goods  but  my 
proper  person,  and  getting  both  stowed  in  safety 
on  the  imperial  of  a  coach  that  was  to  carry  a 
mob  of  us,  along  with  our  multifarious  property 
to  Arquata,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Turin 
and  Genoa  railroad. 

The  form  and  arrangement  of  the  diligence, 
the  military-looking  conductor,  the  postilion  in 
his  blouse — all  this  was  not  according  to  Italian 
but  to  French  customs,  which  have  established 
themselves  more  or  less  all  over  Sardinia — at 
all  events  on  this  side  of  Genoa. 

We  drove  slowly  through  the  narrow  streets 
and  out  on  the  Turin  road,  now  crowded  with 
vehicles^  of  all  kinds,  that  run  for  a  couple  of 
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■uksilonptlie  8eft^oro»  and  tlien  suddenly  tarn 
to  the  moantains.  The  broad  flinty  bed  of  a 
rirer,  in  which  a  slender  streanoi  of  water  was  now 
almost  lost,  determines  the  course  of  the  high- 
road, which  rans  for  hours  along  its  margin. 
The  bad  condition  of  this  road  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  that  <^  almost  every  other  that  I  had 
been  on  in  Italy;  and  neither  the  great  traffic 
upon  it,  nor  the  rainy  weather,  seemed  to  me  to 
oftr  asoffieient  explanation  of  the  almost  bottom- 
less mire  of  this,  the  great  channel  of  conmioni- 
Gati<m  betwem  the  two  capitals  of  the  country. 

The  hamlets  which  lie  scattered  at  short  in- 
terrak  along  the  yalley,  haye  a  handsome  and 
proqpooos  appearance.  The  style  of  building 
in  the  houses,  is  more  that  of  a  great  city  than 
of  a  Tillage  —  and  the  gardens  between  them 
affind  fayourable  testimony  to  the  taste  and  love 
of  Nature  in  the  inhabitants.  As  you  ascend 
the  mountains  these  villages  become  more  rare, 
but  cm  the  other  hand,  the  road  rapidly  improves 
— thou^  it  proceeds  slowly  by  a  thousand  tor- 
tuous windings  up  the  steep  Apennines  to  their 
cool  and  breezy  summit.  As  far  as  we  could  see 
over  the  mountains,  no  wood  appeared,  but  cul- 
tivation almost  everywhere. 

On  the  other  side,  many  works  connected  with 
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the  railway,  tunnels,  bridges,  &c.,  were  in  active 
progress,  proving  that  the  difficulties  of  the  un- 
dertaking have  been  boldly  encountered,  and  are 
likely  to  be  overcome.  Arquata,  where  the  rail- 
rosrd,  as  I  have  said,  for  the  present  ends,  lies 
close  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  entire 
yet  unfinished  portion,  as  far  as  Genoa,  consists 
of  the  actual  mountain-ridge,  the  cutting  through 
which  Nature  has,  however,  considerably  light- 
ened by  means  of  several  fortunately  placed 
valleys. 

When  I  left  the  diligence  the  conductor  called 
after  me  to  give  me  my  purse  which  it  ap- 
peared I  had  left  lying  on  the  seat.  I  recol- 
lect having  had  in  Rome  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  get  back  from  a  vetturino  a  cigar-case,  that 
I  had  left  under  similar  circumstances;  and  I 
only  succeeded  at  last  by  the  most  determined 
perseverance.  In  general,  indeed,  there  is  quite 
a  different  moral  atmosphere  on  this  side  of  the 
mountains.  No  beggary,  no  importunate  offers 
of  service,  no  immoderate  demands  for  services 
really  rendered,  and  in  the  hotels,  good  enter- 
tainment without  extravagant  charges. 

The  terminus  or  station  at  Arquata  is  in  a  very 
provisional  state,  but  the  railway-carriages  are 
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good,  and  though  the  prices  are  high,  yoa  are 
carried  at  a  rapid  rate. 

The  landscape  has  the  character  of  an  ele- 
yated  j^ain.  Meadows  alternate  with  cornfields, 
the  trees  are  mostly  poplars  and  willows;  the 
yine  has  afanost  ceased,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
trace  of  the  yegetation  of  Italy.  After  a  short 
stay  we  went  on,  passing  Nori  and  Alessandria, 
which — remembering  it  as  the  refuge  of  Fred- 
enek  Barbarossa  when  he  escaped  from  the  Mi- 
lanese— I  had  always  imagined  as  a  mountain- 
fortress,  whilst  on  the  contrary  it  really  lies 
almost  in  a  marsh.  When  we  had  gone  about 
half  way,  the  engines  were  taken  off,  and  the 
train  dragged  on  by  horses,  to  the  higher  terrace 
of  the  plateau  on  which  Turin  is  situated,  and 
thai,  from  the  brink  of  this  terrace  we  flew 
along  again  towards  the  capital,  on  arriving  at 
which  I  gave  ot^  my  luggage  to  the  first  porter 
I  met,  and  then  set  off  to  find  my  own  way 
tfiroiigh  the  crowded  streets  to  the  hotel 

Turin,  as  eyerybody  knows — See  Guide-book 
— ^is  ^'  a  new,  regular^  and  handsome  town,"  and 
it  well  desoyes  all  these  adjectives  commonly 
applied  to  it;  but  when  you  have  said  that,  yon 
have  said  pretty  nearly  all  that  there  is  to  be 
said  about  it.     It  is  like  one  of  those  faces,  of 
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which  yon  must  praise  the  features  and  outline* 
but  which,  yet,  you  look  at  with  perfect  coldness. 
It  has  very  much  of  the  air  of  a  fine  spacious 
barrack,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  busy  popular 
life  that  animates  its  monotonous  streets,  Turin 
would  be  as  dull  as  one  of  our  Lecture  Halls  of 
Ecclesiastical  History — I  cannot  say  more. 

In  fairness,  howeyer,  I  must  add,  that  it  does 
possess  some  few  attractive  points.  There  is,  for 
instance,  a  piece  of  the  former  rampart  that 
now  forms  an  elevated  public  walk  in  the  middle 
of  the  town,  and  is  beautifully  laid  out.  On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Fo  to  that  which  bounds 
the  broadside  of  the  city,  there  rises  a  range  of 
hills,  on  whose  slopes  the  people  of  Turin  have 
built  their  country-houses.  These  cannot  indeed, 
on  the  whole,  be  compared  with  the  Genoese 
villas,  but  they  have  advantages  of  their  own, 
in  their  soft  rich  green  turf,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  shady  woods.  There  are,  too,  neat 
paths  running  between  living  hedges,  peopled 
with  nightingales,  and  which,  here  and  there, 
leave  open  a  very  pretty  peep  at  the  distant 
country.  The  view  of  Turin  itself  can  hardly 
be  considered  as  worth  anything,  as  it  looks 
small  and  insignificant,  and  has,  in  fact,  no 
physiognomy  at  all. 

p  2 
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My  Guide-book  spoke  mnch  in  praise  of  a  cer- 
tain collection  of  antiquities  in  the  Palazzo  delle 
Scienze.  When  I  went  to  the  place,  however, 
the  people  there  knew  nothing  about  antiquities, 
but  proposed  to  me  instead  to  go  and  see  a  flower- 
show  that  was  about  to  take  place. 

^^  Hugo  Grotius  is  out  at  present,"  says  the 
keeper  of  a  circulating-library  to  his  customer  in 
the  Fliegenden  Blatter,  "  but  I  '11  tell  you  what 
— take  Shakspeare." 

In  my  own  case  I  did  not  think  I  gained  by 
the  exchange,  for  the  flower-show  was  an  exceed- 
ingly poor  one :  in  a  very  small  town  in  Germany 
one  would  see  a  far  better. 

The  principal  piece  of  the  whole  collection 
was  a  nosegay  of  about  three  yards  in  diameter, 
put  together  in  the  horrible  Italian  manner, 
that  is  to  say  all  flowers  of  the  same  sort  in 
lumps — first  a  broad  ring  of  camelias,  then  one 
of  roses,  then  one  of  heartsease,  and  so  forth, 
and  all  bound  together  to  be  as  tight  and 
smooth  as  possible,  so  that  the  bouquet,  as  it  is 
called,  looks  like  a  great  variegated  shield  with  a 
perfectly  smooth  surface.  This  thing  the  Italians 
very  properly  designate  a  mazza,  that  is  a  club, 
and  their  whole  treatment  of  flowers  shows  that 
flowers  were  never  intended  for  them.     This 
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gigantic  mazza  in  the  Turin  exhibition  had 
many  different  arms  and  names  attached  to  the 
flowers;  and  this  offence  against  nature  and 
taste,  I  found  afterwards  by  the  papers  had 
obtained  the  large  medaL 

In  the  middle  of  a  large  open  square,  which 
is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  handsome  houses, 
lies  the  Palazzo  Madama,  named  so  after  some 
French  princess,  an  irregular  ugly  old  brick 
building.  On  one  side  of  it  a  quite  modem 
facade  has  been  stuck,  which  makes  it  look  even 
Worse;  but  on  the  opposite  one  there  rise  two 
towers  that  are  in  some  degree  picturesque.  A 
third,  however,  that  has  been  placed  between  the 
two,  and  is  used,  I  believe,  for  an  observatory, 
has  been  whitewashed,  and  has  really  a  most 
absurd  and  disgusting  appearance. 

This  Madama  Palace  contains  a  valuable  coU 
lection  of  pictures,  but  I  was  only  allowed  a 
hasty  walk  through  it,  as  the  hour  was  near 
when  the  Senate  was  to  assemble  in  it,  and  the 
gallery,  being  occasionally  used  for  purposes  of 
parliamentary  business,  was  about  to  be  closed. 
A  winding-staircase  leads  up  to  a  public  gallery 
that  appears  to  hold  the  just  medium  between 
the  too  little  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,* 

*  The  author  does  not,  of  course,  refer  to  the  new  House. 
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and  the  too  mnoh  space  allowed  for  listeners  in 
our  German  Parliament  of  happy  memorj.  The 
hall  is,  doubtless,  very  old,  but  has  been  mo- 
demised  in  the  "pig-tail  period;"  and  orna- 
mented with  stucco  wreaths  and  groups  of  large 
plaster  figures  in  the  Bococo  style  that  are  placed 
along  the  frieze  beneath  the  lofty  ceiling.  The 
arrangements  made  to  suit  its  present  destintr 
tion  as  a  House  of  Parliament  are  simple  but 
decorous. 

Half-an-hour  after  the  appointed  time  the 
sitting  was  commenced  by  the  sound  of  a  modest 
little  bell,  and  the  thin  voice  of  a  president. 
There  might  be  forty  or  fifty  Senators  present^ 
and  they  did  not  fill  the  half  of  the  seats;  but 
grouped  themselves  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
chair,  leaving  the  space  in  the  middle  entirely 
empty.  The  object  of  discussion  was  the  im- 
movability of  judges,  and  the  details  of  the  ques- 
tion were  treated  in  a  very  business-like  manner, 
by  a  series  of  speakers — some  speaking  French, 
some  Italian;  and  though  they  did  not  exhibit 
any  oratorical  talent,  they  all  had  the  great 
merit  of  brevity. 

Since  the  gallery  remained  perfectly  empty,  I 
concluded  that  I  could  not  promise  myself  any 
more  lively  or  interesting  debate,  and  determined, 
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therefore,  to  try  whether  the  second  chamber 
would  afford  me  any  more  yivid  sensations. 

This  second  chamber  assembles  in  the  Palazzo 
Carignan,  in  a  hall  of  a  fine  oval  form,  but  so 
disproportionately  high,  that  from  the  gallery, 
which  is  close  under  the  ceiling,  you  look  down 
as  into  a  well,  and  the  words  spoken  below  only 
reach  you  in  a  confused  murmur,  through  which 
with  great  difficulty  you  can  now  and  then  catch 
an  articulate  sound.  The  question  und^r  discus- 
sion seemed  only  to  relate  to  a  point  of  law,  yet 
not  only  were  the  benches  of  the  chamber  itself 
crowded,  but  the  gallery  was  overflowing,  I  might 
infer  therefore  that  some  important,  or  at  least 
animated  debate  was  expected,  but  I  heard  so 
little  of  the  speeches,  and  the  heat,  in  the  con- 
fined space  of  the  gallery,  was  so  intolerable— 
that,  to  the  very  obvious  satisfaction  of  the 
neighbours  between  whom  I  had  been  wedged, 
I  withdrew,  and  sought  the  open  air  again. 

I  went  afterwards  to  the  theatre;  but  this 
seemed  destined  to  be  a  day  of  disappointments, 
for  my  visit  to  the  theatre,  also,  was  a  perfect 
failure.  The  house  was,  indeed,  gilt  from  the 
ceiling  to  the  floor,  and  filled  with  an  eager  play- 
going  public.  But  what  a  piece! — and  what 
actors ! !     The  former  was  manufactured  after  a 
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French  pattern  by  some  stupendously-clumsy 
bungler,  and  the  entire  dramatis  persoruB  ap- 
peared to  be  walking  in  their  sleep.  Not  one  of 
them  showed  a  single  spark  of  the  fire  with 
which  an  Italian  actor  is  mostly  charged  to  his 
fingers'  ends,  and  which  one  finds  lighting  up 
many  an  obscure  little  hole  of  a  stage.  After  T 
had  yawned  through  an  almost  intolerable  half- 
hour,  I  could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  fled  to 
a  coffee-house,  and  plunged,  in  my  despair,  into 
the  German  newspapers.  To  what  may  not  a 
man  in  such  a  state  be  driven? 

The  Turin  coffee-houses  are  spacious,  and 
fitted  up  with  French  elegance;  but  the  cigar, 
which  has  free  admission  into  public  places  over 
all  the  rest  of  Italy,  is  here  sternly  excluded,  or, 
at  best,  banished  to  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
house.  The  refreshments,  also,  are  not  served 
at  the  almost  incredibly  low  Italian  prices,  and 
the  ice  awakens  tender  and  mournful  recollec- 
tions of  Naples.  Early  and  late  these  coffee- 
houses swarm  with  Soman,  Neapolitan  and 
Lombard  refugees;  and,  I  am  assured,  that  since 
1848,  the  population  of  Turin  has  increased  by 
160,000;  and  rents  have,  in  consequence  of  this 
influx  of  strangers,  risen  enormously. 

Many   of  these   refugees    are    opulent,   and 
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though  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  them,  on 
the  other  hand,  become  burdensome  to  the  State, 
the  people  of  Turin  do  not,  on  the  whole,  appear 
dissatisfied  with  her  guests.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  young  and  vigorous,  and  well  adapted 
for  military  service;  but  corporeal  exercises, 
practice  of  arms  and  military  discipline,  and 
all  such  troublesome  and  disagreeable  things  do 
not  appear  to  agree  with  these  trim  young  gen- 
tlemen. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

MOUNT   CENIS.  —  OHAMBERT    AND     AIX. —  DEPARTURE    FROM   TURIN. 
—  PASSIVE    RB8I8TAN0E.  -—  A    OOACH-RACB.  —  MOUNT    CENIS.  — 

ROAD   TO   OHAMBERT. —  A   FETE. —  THE  GRAND   JARDIN, All-— 

OAMBLINO>H0nSES. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  I  left  Turin 
on  the  imperial  of  the  diligence,  that  was  to 
carry  me  in  five-and-twenty  hours  to  the  capital 
of  Savoy.  My  neighbours  on  this  airy  seat  were 
a  cutler  from  Lyons,  who,  strange  to  say,  was 
neither  a  friend  of  the  Jesuits,  nor  a  Socialist — 
and  a  Grerman  merchant,  settled  in  Belgium, 
whose  rude  and  coarse  manners  did  not,  unfortu- 
nately, form  any  very  marked  distinction  for 
him,  either  from  his  new  or  his  old  countrymen. 

The  road  from  Turin  to  Chambery  runs 
straight  towards  a  sort  of  natural  gate,  that  seems 
to  have  been  purposely  left  open  in  the  Alpine 
wall,  and  by  means  of  which,  while  running  still 
on  level  ground,  you  advance  far  into  the  heart 
of  the  mountains.  The  road  was  very  bad;  and 
though  the  stages   were  absurdly  short  —  not 
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more  than  two  miles,  the  horses  went  at  a  miser- 
able pace. 

Hereupon,  the  Belgic-Grerman  commercial 
gentleman  began  with  the  conductor  a  dis- 
cussion, that  terminated  in  a  quarrel,  and 
might  have  gone  further  still,  if  the  conductor 
had  not  had  self-command  enough  at  last  to 
oppose  a  resolute  and  absolute  silence  to  the 
torrent  of  abusive  epithets  lavished  on  him  by 
the  trader.  This,  however,  threw  the  other  into 
another  passioil;  and  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  succeed  in  loosening  the  conductor's 
tongue,  he  threatened  to  complain  of  him  to  his 
superiors.  The  conductor,  however,  remained, 
as  before,  as  mute  as  a  fish. 

By  ten  o^clock,  we  had  reached  Susa,  where  I 
had  hoped  we  should  be  able  to  get  something  to 
strengthen  us  for  our  nightly  drive;  but  my 
hopes  were  vain.  A  rival  diligence  had,  in 
the  meantime,  overtaken  us,  and  the  horses  were 
being  changed,  with  breathless  haste  and  a  deaf- 
ening noise.  I  had  rushed  into  a  neighbouring 
coffee-house,  and  just  had  time  to  burn  my  mouth 
with  one  sip  of  scalding  coffee,  when  I  heard  the 
coach  go  off.  I  had  scarcely  had  time  to  pay  for, 
far  less  drink  my  coffee;  but  though  I  sprang 
out  after  it,  it  had  already  disappeared. 
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"  Round  the  comer,"  the  people  bawled,  and 
on  I  ran,  though  from  the  pace  at  which  the 
horses  were  going,  I  gave  myself,  or  rather  the 
diligence,  up  for  lost  Fortunately  for  me,  how- 
ever, a  piece  of  mountain-road  lay  before  it^  and 
it  was  compelled  to  slacken,  and  shortly  after  I 
was  able  to  spring  upon  it. 

Immediately  beyond  Susa,  the  ascent  of  Mount 
Cenis  begins;  and  its  white  summits  were  now 
fantastically  illuminated  by  a  moon,  not  yet 
visible  above  our  horizon,  whilst-  its  lower  decli- 
vities, covered  with  forest,  lay  still  in  blackest 
night.  The  rustling  of  the  snow-torrents  was 
the  only  sound  of  nature  that  broke  the  deep 
stillness,  and  the  mountain-solitude  showed  no 
signs  of  life  but  those  of  our  caravan.  The  two 
diligences  came  on,  one  close  behind  the  other, 
each  drawn  by  ten  horses  or  mules,  accompanied 
by  noisy  drivers,  and  before  and  behind  a  whole 
horde  of  travellers,  swathed  and  wrapped  like 
mummies ;  for,  at  every  turn  of  the  road,  an  icy 
wind  rushed  at  us  from  the  mountain-gullies, 
against  which,  no  rapidity  of  motion  afforded 
sufficient  protection. 

The  road  has  a  long,  but  not  steep  ascent,  and 
is  clothed  on  both  sides  by  thick  woods.  A 
great  number  of  houses  of  refuge,  which  are  at 
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the  same  time  inns,  testify  to  the  dangers  and 
difficulties  by  which,  in  the  bad  season,  this 
Alpine  pass  is  obstructed. 

Near  the  summit,  however,  in  the  midst  of  a 
lonely  wilderness,  we  were  surprised  by  the  sight 
of  a  large  village,  whose  inhabitants,  if  they 
require  anything  for  their  maintenance  beyond 
fresh  mountain- air  and  snow-water,  must  have 
rather  a  hard  life  of  it. 

Thoroughly  fatigued,  I  had  again  taken  my 
seat  on  the  imperial,  and  the  glimmering  light  of 
the  morning-dawn  mingled  with  the  departing 
moonshine,  showed  me,  half  asleep  as  I  was,  all 
kinds  of  strange  and  fantastic  appearances. 

How  can  a  vineyard  come  there?"  I  muttered, 
as  something,  that  had  a  faint  resemblance  to  one, 
caught  my  drowsy  attention ;  and,  without  my 
being  too  much  astonished  at  such  a  circumstance. 
But  a  violent  jolt  of  the  vehicle  brought  me  fully 
to  my  senses,  and  showed  me  that  what  I  had 
taken  for  stakes  with  vine-stalks  twined  round 
them,  were  only  stones  of  a  long  shape,  of  which, 
in  the  windings  of  the  road,  four  or  five  rows 
showed  themselves  one  above  another. 

"  Do  you  see  that  immense  bird  of  prey?"  said 
one  of  my  neighbours,  as  we  reached  the  top  of 
the  pass.    And  the  immense  bird  of  prey  turned 
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out  to  be  a  little  lark  that  was  hoYering,  singing 
his  morning  song,  over  the  fields  of  snow ! 

We  drove  along  the  upper  ridge  of  the  moun- 
tain for  about  an  hour,  and  still  seemed  to  be 
going  rather  up  than  down.  In  a  few  sheltered 
spots  of  this,  the  highest  summit  of  Mount 
Cenis,  we  noticed  one  ar  two  solitary  trees,  and 
though  the  ground  was  frozen  as  hard  as  iron, 
and  the  snow  lay  ten  feet  deep,  the  whole  scene 
did  not  appear  to  me  to  wear  the  aspect  of  such 
perfect  desolation,  as  the  pass  of  the  St.  Gotthardt 
had  done,  when  I  crossed  it  a  month  later  in  the 
preceding  year.  When  we  arrived  at  last  on 
the  brink  of  the  ridge,  all  the  horses,  except  two, 
were  sent  back,  but  these  two  brought  us,  at  a 
rapid  trot,  to  Lans-le-Bourg,  a  poor,  naked-* 
looking  little  town,  that  lies  at  the  northern  foot 
of  Mount  Cenis.  Starved  and  frozen,  we  entered 
one  of  the  little  inns  immediately  before  it,  and 
were  just  preparing  to  revivify  ourselves  with  the 
fragrant  coffee,  that  was  sending  up  its  welcome 
steam  before  us,  when  the  conductor  appeared, 
and  invited  us  to  take  our  seats  again. 

What  was  to  be  done? — The  horses  were  put 
to — our  rival  was  making  all  the  haste  he  could 
at  a  neighbouring  inn;  and,  moreover,  by  this 
time  the    passengers    themselves   had    caught 
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the  infection  of  the  rival  diligence  emula- 
tion. Out  we  all  rushed,  and  tumbled  head 
over  heels  into  the  coach,  and  a  shout  of  exulta- 
tion arose  as  we  gained  an  advantage  of  ten 
yards  on  turning  into  the  streets  of  the  little 
town. 

Away  we  went  then — down  hill,  passing  poor 
villages  that  lay  far  below  us  in  the  valleys,  and 
a  castle  that  closes  the  pass  by  which  foreign 
armies  have  so  often  poured  into  Italy;  and  it 
was  not  till  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  we 
ventured  to  make  a  stop  long  enough  to  break- 
fast, at  a  place  called  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne : 
at  this  point,  however,  the  race  ended.  We  had 
hitherto  been  winners,  but  our  conductor  in- 
formed us  that  from  this  place  to  Chambery,  our 
rival  would  have  so  much  better  horses  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  contend  with  him.  We  were 
rather  vexed  to  hear  this,  but  not  enough  so  to 
spoil  our  appetites,  or  prevent  our  doing  especial 
honour  to  a  huge  cheese  called  fromage  de 
Mont  Cents,  which  the  whole  company  ap- 
peared to  consider  excellent. 

Beyond  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  the  road  runs, 
for  many  miles,  through  a  broad  valley,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  Arc  (which,  for  a  moun- 
tain-stream, had  a  very  dirty  appearance),  be- 
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tmcn  rocks  rf  shte,  whose  peaks  were  still 
eoTered  with  snow,  and  had  on  their  smooth 
naked  sides,  here  and  there  a  piece  of  wood 
hanging  in  an  incomprehensible  manner. 

After  pasang  St.  Jean,  the  landscape  grows 
more  cheerfol,   the  Tallej  opens  still  further, 
the  hills  are  less  lofty,  and  covered  with  wood- 
near  the  river  there  is  space  for  meadows  and 
corn-fields,  froit-trees  also  make  their  appear- 
ance again — and  even  here  and  there,  a  vine- 
yard.    Finally,  the  road  leaves  the    Arc,   and 
pursues  its  course  downhill,  beneath  embowering 
nut-trees,  and  through  a  smiling  landscape,  to 
Montmeillan,  where  we  crossed  the  here.     The 
evening  sky  was  bright  and  clear,  the  country 
had  a  sort  of  holiday  tranquillity — the  people  in 
their   Sunday  clothes — the  old  men  in  regular 
great-grandfather  coats — were  leading  cows  and 
calves  in  strings  to  the  pasture  (a  custom   of 
the  place,  I  suppose);  and  for  the  first  time 
almost  in  my  life,  I  arrived  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
journey  without  impatience. 

Chambery  lies  so  nestled  among  trees  that 
you  scarcely  see  the  town  before  you  enter  it. 
The  main  street,  in  which  a  number  of  inns  of 
very  middling  aspect  are  crowded  together,  is 
old — ^nothing  less  than  handsome,  but  very  ani- 
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mated;  and  outside  the  gate^  matters  looked  still 
more  lively,  for  there  is  the  parade-ground,  and 
inspiring  streams  of  martial  music  were  sound- 
ing, and  a  numerous  crowd  of  all  classes  was 
assembled — silken*clad  ladies— officers  glittering 
in  gold  and  steel — elegant  young  gentlemen  in 
black  frock-coats  —  artisans  in  their  Sunday 
clothes,  and  their  fresh  nice-looking  daughters  in 
their  modest  holiday  finery;  all  were  enjoying 
themselves  comfortably  together;  the  difference 
of  ranks  being  only  shown  in  the  circumstance 
that  some  when  they  were  tired  rested  on  the 
public  benches,  and  others  on  rush-bottomed 
chairs,  for  which  they  paid.  The  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  little  town  seemed  animated  by  a 
quiet  Sunday  enjoyment,  which  only  falls  to  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  six  work  days  behind 
them — 

'<  Tages  Arbeit,  Abends  Gfiste, 
Soure  Wochen,  frobe  Feste," 

that  is  a  receipt  for  happiness  given  by  one 
Goethe,  who  was  a  good  judge  of  human  nature. 
At  the  opposite  end  of  the  open  space  some 
booths  had  been  put  up,  which  seemed  to  be 
greatly  frequented,  and  a  particular  crowd  was 
attracted  towards  one  that  had  a  platform  form- 
ing an  entrance  to  a  gate,  over  which,  by  way  of 
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advertisement  of  the  eDtertainment  to  be  found 
within,  was  a  large  picture  representing  the 
death  of  the  Arohbishop  of  Paris  at  the  barn* 
cades.  An  angel,  painted  according  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  orthodox  art,  was  presenting 
the  dying  prelate  with  a  palm  of  victory,  and 
his  head  was  already  encircled  witii  the  saindy 
glory,  which  I  must  say  appeared  to  me  an  unwar- 
rantable assumption,  on  the  part  of  the  painter, 
of  the  rights  of  the  Holy  Roman  See. 

In  expectation  that  the  door  would  soon  open 
and  give  admittance  to  a  fresh  audience,  the 
crowd  was  standing  in  silent  pious  contempla- 
tion of  the  edifying  picture,  when  suddenly  the 
over-loaded  platform  gave  way  with  a  violent 
crash,  protesting  against  being  so  immoderately 
burdened.  The  admirers  of  the  archbishop's 
martyrdom  fled  shrieking  on  all  sides;  but  for- 
tunately no  further  harm  was  done,  though  the 
devotion  and  the  curiosity  were  both  fully  satis- 
fied for  that  day. 

The  Grand  Jardin^  though  inside  the  town, 
offers  a  pleasant  retired  walk.  It  is  an  elevated 
quadrangular  space,  doubtless  a  part  of  the  former 
fortifications,  and  which  has  been  laid  out  as  a 
garden  in  a  manner  that,  simple  as  it  is,  is  not 
unpleasing.     A  smooth,  well-kept,  grassy  lawn, 
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is  finrrounded  on  all  four  sides  by  fine  old  chestnnt 
trees,  all  carefolly  clipped,  except  a  group  at 
each  comer  which  are  left  to  spread  out  their 
boughs  in  amplest  luxuriance,  and  wave  them 
joyously  in  ihe  breeze.  In  the  centre,  over- 
shadowed by  the  thick  foliage  of  acacias,  is  a 
fountain  that  might  certainly  be  in  a  better  state. 
From  the  one  side  of  this  garden  you  look  almost 
oyer  the  whole  town;  from  the  other  to  the 
Botanical  Garden,  and  beyond  it  to  the  beauti- 
fully cultivated  declivities  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains;  and,  ^hat  is  one  of  its  greatest 
charms,  the  place  is  so  silent  and  secluded  tiiat 
it  seems  the  very  abode  of  peace. 

A  few  steps  from  the  ^^  Great  Garden"  stands 
a  remarkable  gothic  church,  which,  though  not 
very  ancient,  is  in  a  pure  style.  Unfortunately, 
it  was  left  unfinished,  and  so  has  been  fitted  with 
a  facade  in  the  taste  of  the  Jesuits.  The  gothic 
style  is  scarcely  to  be  found  throughout  Italy, 
but  in  Chambery,  there  are  several  remains  in 
which  it  is  recognisable — ^not  to  mention  the 
Cathedral,  which  is  not  only  in  the  gothic  style, 
but  covered  from  floor  to  roof,  and  on  all  walls 
and  pillars  with  gothic  ornaments. 

Descending  from  the  garden,  I  was  surprised 
to  find  in  narrow  crooked  Chambery,  a  street 
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which  looked  like  a  piece  of  Turin  transplanted 
to  it  Broad,  straight-lined,  formed  of  handsome 
regular  houses,  whose  fronts  were  all  ornamented 
with  a  colonnade,  and  through  whose  large  show- 
windows  I  looked  into  rich,  tasteful,  well-arranged 
shops.  At  the  end  of  the  street  is  a  monu- 
ment of  a  very  singular  kind.  Four  enormous 
elephants,  support  at  their  common  cost,  a 
pillar,  and  upon  this  pillar  is  a  figure  of  which 
the  less  is  said  the  better;  and  from  each  of  the 
elephants'  trunks  issues  a  thin  consumptive 
thread  of  water.  The  thing  is  too  large  for  a 
child's  plaything,  and  is,  therefore,  obviously  fit 
for  nothing  whatever. 

From  Chambery  to  Aix  you  drive  in  two 
hours  on  a  good  road — in  some  parts  absolutely 
roofed  over  with  nut-trees. 

The  entrance  to  Aix  does  not  promise  much, 
but  quite  as  much  as  Aix  is  prepared  to  keep. 
It  is  a  little  crooked  country-town,  with  two  or 
three  shabby  inns,  and  surrounded  by  about  a 
dozen  shabby  country-houses.  The  hills  that 
encircle  it  are  barren  at  the  tops,  but  have  vine- 
yards and  gardens  at  their  base.  A  narrow 
meagre-looking  oak-wood  is  in  sight  at  a  short 
distance,  but  attracts  a  visit  as  little  as  it 
deserves  it — especially  as  you  must  reach  it  by 
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a  very  steep,  roagh,  and  stony  path — ^indeed 
nothing  appears  to  have  been  done  for  the  con- 
venience of  walkers  anywhere  about  the  hills  or 
in  the  environs— except  in  ihe  plain  immediately 
surrounding  the  little  town — where  there  are 
some  well-kept  paths  leading  to  the  lake.  The 
shores  of  the  lake  are  on  the  one  side  flat  and 
marshy — on  the  other,  rocky  and  barren,  but 
without  grandeur — in  short,  neither  by  natural 
beauty,  nor  by  any  improvements  it  has  received 
from  the  hand  of  man — can  Aix  be  compared 
with  any  of  our  celebrated  German  watering- 
places  ;  but  it  has  copied  their  worst  feature  very 
successfully. 

When  our  short-lived  parliament  in  the  Paul's 
Church  of  Frankfort  had  performed  the  good 
work  of  closing  the  gaming-houses,  and  when 
at  last  even  the  HeUs  of  Homburg  no  longer 
afforded  them  a  shelter,  the  French  swindlers 
who  used  to  throng  them  took  flight,  and  settled 
upon  Aix,  where,  strange  to  say,  the  Sardinian 
government  suffered  them  to  harbour.  For  a 
year  or  two  they  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade 
here,  as  it  was  almost  the  only  place  in  Europe 
where  sufficient  facilities  were  afforded  to  black- 
legs and  spendthrifts. 

Times  have  changed  again,  however,  and  with 
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the  happy  restoration  of  our  Diet,  the  raiUette 
has,  of  coarse,  also  recovered  its  ancient  his- 
torical rights,  and  the  plunder -establishment 
on  the  Bhine  and  the  Maine  are  again  in  Ml 
activity.  The  greater  part  of  the  adventurers, 
therefore,  who  only  came  to  Aiz  because  they 
could  go  nowhere  else,  have  returned  to  their 
old  quarters.  The  Casino  (at  Uie  end  of  May) 
was  quite  empty  and  desolate  ;  the  deserted 
croupiers  sat  idly  at  their  green  tables,  sighing 
for  sharpers  and  victims,  who  never  appeared, 
and  the  contents  of  the  reading-room  were  dis- 
tributed between  three  guests.  Tne  Savoyards 
themselves  are  too  poor  for  gambling ;  the 
Genevese  and  their  Swiss  countrymen  too  pru- 
dent; the  rich  Lyonnese,  I  imagine,  too  religious. 

No  one,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  who  had  the 
choice  between  Baden-Baden  and  Aix  would  ever 
think  of  coming  to  the  latter. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  time  will 
soon  come,  when  no  such  choice  will  be  left,  and 
whenever  Aix  shall  supersede  us  in  this  branch 
of  industry,  all  I  can  say  is,  that  it  will  be  most 
heartily  welcome  to  do  so. 

Over  mountain  and  valley,  through  a  poor  bat 
well  cultivated  country,  you  pass  in  a  few  hours 
from  Aix  to  Geneva. 
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At  the  gate  of  the  city,  the  carriage  stopped, 
a  man  came  out  of  the  Guard  House,  stepped  up 
to  the  door  and  demanded  my  passport!  So 
often  as  I  had  crossed  the  Swiss  frontier,  such  a 
thing  as  this  had  never  happened  to  me  before, 
and  had  I  not  heard  it  with  my  own  ears  I  would 
not  have  believed  it. 

Even  so  far  as  this  has  our  police  system 
pushed  its  advanced  posts !  What  then  have  I 
to  expect  in  the  country  which  is  the  very  nur- 
sery and  hot-bed  of  these  praiseworthy  institu- 
tions— my  dear  native  Grermany? 

On  this  point  I  was  destined  to  be  soon  enough 
enlightened.  Well,  patience, — "  The  world  is 
round,  and  it  must  roll  on." 


THE  END. 
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